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CHAPTER    I. 


Biography  is  History.  The  memoirs  of  our 
Statesmen  form  the  chronicle  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived :  the  manners  of  the  age :  the 
impulses  of  the  people  :  and  the  general  condition 
of  society.  Imperfect,  therefore,  must  our  esti  • 
mate  be  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  unless  we 
associate  him  with  the  elements  in  which  he 
moved  and  breathed,  and  by  which  he  was  so 
powerfully  governed. 

The  qualities  of  the  mind,  in  their  natural 
development,  are  intuitively  fitted  to  the  age  in 
which  they  are  exhibited;  and  so  adjust  themselves 
to  the  conventionalities  of  life  in  its  party  spirit 
or  its  prevailing  sentiment ;  adhering  no  less  so,  in 
its  inclinations,  to  the  domestic  habits  and  pursuits 
of  a  people ;  living  in  an  age  when  inebriety  was 
scarcely  considered  as  a  vice,  and  hospitality  de- 
manded it  as  a  tribute. 
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Happily  those  times  have  passed  away,  and  its 
pernicious  practices  abolished ;  in  the  onward 
march  of  progress,  which  looks  back  upon  the 
past  in  reproof,  and  the  future  in  hope. 

The  social  habits  have  changed — the  customs, 
manners — all,  all  have  changed !  leaving  scarcely  a 
remnant  of  their  existence,  since  that  period, 
when  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  entered  into  the 
political  arena,  in  the  fervor  of  youth,  in  the  glow 
of  health  ;  and  in  the  manliness  of  mind,  mixed  in 
the  revels  of  a  fashionable  society.  Gross  in- 
justice would  it,  therefore,  be  to  try  him  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  improved  condition,  and  not 
associate  him  with  the  times  as  they  were. 

With  a  genius  of  that  expansive  nature — 
bright,  prompt,  and  impulsive — that  whatever  it 
grasped  at  it  accomplished,  whatever  it  touched 
it  ornamented — indomitable  in  pursuit,  with  its 
own  lone  star  of  fortune  for  its  guide — borrowing 
no  aid  from  any  other  source  than  that  which 
sprung  from  within  itself — we  can  scarcely  feel  sur- 
prise, that  in  the  higher  objects  it  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  attain,  he  should  lose  sight  of  the  inter- 
mediate means,  by  which  his  position  might  be 
maintained ;  and  his  integrity  in  the  management 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  secured,  as  against  re- 
proach. 

It  is  the  failing  of  genius,  and  appears  to  be 
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bj  all  example,  inalienable  in  its  very  nature.  He 
could  sow,  he  could  reap,  but  he  could  not  gamer. 
Reared  to  no  professional  pursuit — left  at  a  very 
early  age  to  his  own  mental  resources  by  his  mis- 
guided father — ^with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
mixing  with  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  the  most  fashionable  seat  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation  ! — with  more  than 
ordinary  fascinations— he  attracted  to  himself  the 
lively  and  the  gay,  the  man  of  leisure  and  the 
man  of  pleasure. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen — in  its  immaturity,  in 
its  enthusiastic  glow,  its  volatile  exuberance  and 
vivacity — ^it  is  the  more  remarkable  that,  with 
temptation  before  him,  such  was  the  purity  of 
his  mind,  he  could  not  be  inducted  to  any  one  of 
those  vices  which  dishonour  the  head  and  dis- 
figure the  heart.  His  were  the  social  enjoyments 
of  the  table — the  wine  and  the  wit,  too  early  in- 
dulged in,  and  in  after  life  too  freely  pursued. 

He  knew  little  of  money  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  nothii^  of  its  value  in  the  after  periods  of 
his  life.  Lavish  in  its  expenditure,  he  could 
subject  himself  to  no  system  of  economy.  Trained 
up  to  no  order  in  the  management  of  his  private 
affairs,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  his  carelessness  or  indif- 
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ference ;  but  he  never  denied  his  indebtedness 
or  deferred  their  payment  with  the  means  in  hand. 
In  these  matters  those  who  have  written  of  him 
have  done  injustice  to  his  memory. 

But  no  individual  within  the  circle  of  the  sea- 
girt isle,  knew,  or  respected  Sheridan  more  than 
his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  admitting  him  to  his  confidence,  received 
him  as  a  genial  spirit  and  a  boon  companion :  the 
partner  of  his  pleasures :  of  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion from  the  exciting  scenes  of  his  Court :  and 
his  adviser  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  personal 
inheritance.  What  better  proof  can  be  adduced 
that  the  public  conduct  of  Sheridan  was  governed 
by  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  than  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  all-powerful  influence 
which  his  commanding  talents  had  secured  for 
him  in  high  quarters,  he  not  only  never  claimed, 
but  on  the  contrary  refused,  the  patronage  which 
would  have  been  liberally  awarded  to  him.  His 
usual  remark  when  talked  to  by  his  Mends  on 
this  subject,  being,  **  My  private  character  is  my 
own,  my  public  character  belongs  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  my  country." 

That  the  Prince  Regent  was  infinitely  better 
acquainted  with  Sheridan  than  his  biographers, 
the  correspondence  of  his  Royal  BUghness  attests. 
In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Berkeley  (the  Earl  Fitz- 
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hsrdiDg)  his  Royal  Highness  writes  :  "  Have  you 
read  Moore's  Life  of  our  lamented  friend  ?  It  is 
quite  clear  Moore  had  prepared,  in  the  spirit  of 
book-makiDg,  as  undertakers  do,  of  keepinga  stock 
in  band  ready  for  use — a  book,  intended  to  be  a 
poat  mortem  examination  into  the  character  of 
some  deceased  celebrity,  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  as  occasion  might  require.  Sheridan's  death 
haa  enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks,  and  bring 
his  labours  to  market."  From  which  we  learn 
that  the  Prince  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Moore 
had  not  fairly  delineated  the  character  and  genius 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Nor  was  he 
alone  in  this  opinion,  Sheridan  was  not  to  be 
measured  for  a  suit  of  buckram,  for  though  not 
deficient  in  that  easy  dignity  which  so  becomes 
the  polished  gentleman  and  courtier,  he  was  never 
less  at  home  than  when  encased  in  a  Court  dress. 
Moore,  it  is  clear,  knew  little  of  Sheridan  in  bis 
night-gown  and  slippers,  or  of  his  social  qualities, 
but  by  report ;  and  consequently  was  not  in  a 
position  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character 
he  had  undertaken  to  delineate.  Nor  was  he  al- 
together free  from  that  prejudice  which  had  re- 
sulted from  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  a  charge  which 
Moore  bad  long  writhed  under,  being  unable  sar 
tisfactorily  to  repel — that  of  appropriating  to  his 
own  use,  in  several  of  his  lyrical  effusions,  some 
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of  the  original  and  happiest  thoughts  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  ^^  Duenna/'  In  his  humorous  moments 
Sheridan  was  wont  to  smile  at  the  imputation,  and 
to  express  himself  happy  to  find  that  he  and  the 
young  Anacreon  could  be  found  to  have  thought 
alike  on  the  same  subject^  and  at  the  same  time 
sympathetically  adopting  the  same  mode  of  ex- 
pression! Moore  was  sensitive.  BUs  friend  and 
coadjutor  (in  the  production  of  his  Irish  Melo- 
dies).  Sir  John  Stevenson,  rather  troublesomely 
communicative,  highly  relished  the  delicately-con- 
yeyed  saxca^m,  and  but  rarely  omitted  referring 
to  it  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  aspiring 
young  poet;  thus  freshening  and  keeping  alive  that 
disturbed  feeling  which  ultimately  settled  down 
into  a  distaste  for  every  thing  Sheridonian. 

Watson,  the  Prince  Regent's  purse-bearer, 
having  approached  his  Royal  master  when  the 
latter  wa^  busily  engaged  in  scanning  the  pages 
of  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  the  Prince,  rising 
from  his  seat,  said,  "  Let  your  business  wait  a 
little  until  you  have  answered  my  question. 
Have  you  seen  Moore  lately,  or  does  he  keep 
himself  hidden  from  public  observation  ?** 

**  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Moore  lately,  your 
Royal  Highness,  but  I  understand  he  is  staying 
at  Lansdowne  House,"  was  Watson's  reply.  On 
which  the  Prince  rejoined,  "  Look  him  out,  sir^ 
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if  you  have  any  charity  for  the  man ;  bid  him 
abscond  if  he  would  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  escape  indictment  under  Lord  Ellenborough's 
Act  rendering  cutting  and  maiming  a  capital 
felony.**  With  a  look  of  astonishment,  Watson 
exclaimed,  "  Impossible,  your  Royal  Highness !" 

"  Impossible,  sir,  why  I  have  before  me,''  re- 
torted the  Prince,  "  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  having  barbarously  attempted  the  life  of 
SheHdanJ' 

Though  not  endorsing  these  opinions  to  their 
full  extent,  we  cannot  but  admit  their  influence, 
and  hence  the  appearance  of  "  Sheridan  and  his 
Times  ;'*  not  produced  in  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  book  making,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
misrepresentation  and  errors  in  the  delineation  of 
the  true  character  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day,  and  by  which  the  likeness  is 
greatly  injured.  Knowing  Sheridan  in  our 
boyhood,  when  we  stood  at  his  knee — in  our 
manhood  when  seated  with  him  at  the  festive 
board — in  his  night-gown  and  slippers — in  his 
every-day  costume — in  his  every-day  nature — ^in 
that  mental  dishabille  which  easily  and  grace- 
fully displayed  its  own  powers,  fluently  and  refined 
— we  trust  that  those  who  may  do  us  the  honour 
of  running  their  eye  down  the  following  pages  will 
rise  from  their  task  fully  satisfied  that  wc  have 
accomplished  our  object. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  SHERIDAN  FAMILY — JUVENILE  WITTICISMS. 

As,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Many  things^ 
that  are  false  are  transmitted  from  hook  to  hook,** 
and,  actuated  by  the  desire  of  correcting  errors  of 
omission  as  well  as  commission,  we  shall  proceed 
to  inquire  into  the  family  history  of  the  Sheri- 
dans :  in  exhihition  of  the  fact  that  genius  has 
heen  their  inheritance  for  several  generations ;  and 
that  if  they  cannot  hoast  nobility  of  blood,  they 
can  lay  higher  claim  to  that  true  nobility  of  ge- 
nius— of  wit,  and  learning — which  has  descended 
to  them  like  an  heirloom  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  father  to  son  in  constant  entail. 

The  paternity  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
ranks  high  in  the  class  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  learning,  and  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  dissemination  of  classical  knowledge,  both 
by  instruction,  and  the  publication  of  works  of 
superior  merit.  It  is  true  they  were  unendowed 
with  titles  or  broad  acres,  but  they  were  richly 
endowed  with  those  mental  accomplishments, 
which  qualified  them  to  rank  with  the  most  accom- 
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plished  Scholars  and  Divines,  and  of  higher  blood 
than  many  who  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
,  of  the  peerage. 

We  shall  not  trace  that  ancestral  line  further 
than  the  grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley,  asso- 
ciate of  Dean  Swift  and  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1684.  Be- 
ing educated  for  the  Church,  he,  on  being 
admitted  into  holy  orders,  established  him- 
self in  a  classical  school  in  Dublin,  about  the 
year  1715,  as  a  preparatory  institute  to  the  col- 
leges, which,  from  the  deep  attention  paid  to  the 
morals  of  his  scholars,  and  their  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Ijatin,  and  General  Literature,  obtained 
for  it  the  highest  celebrity,  and  an  income  ex- 
ceedingin  amountone  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
— a  scholastic  revenue  unparalleled  in  those  days. 

The  doctor  had  a  keen  wit,  a  sarcastic  vein  of 
humour,  often  injudiciously  exercised.  He  was  a 
sound  preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  good  theologian, 
and  a  most  profound  classic. 

Being  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, he,  through  the  interest  of  his  eccentric 
friend  Dean  Swift,  obtained  a  living  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  producing  a  moderate  income,  but 
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valuable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  Church 
preferment.  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  worthy 
doctor,  the  House  of  Brunswick,  which  had  re- 
cently ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
person  of  George  the  First,  was  not  very  popular, 
more  particularly  in  that  part  of  Ireland  committed 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  our  reverend  doctor. 

Ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
Cork,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  kept  as  the 
King's  birthday,  with  all  eyes  and  ears  directed 
towards  him,  impatient  for  his  discourse;  Dr. 
Sheridan,  after  a  very  solemn  preparation, 
and  when  he  had  drawn  to  himself  the  mute 
attention  of  his  congregation,  slowly  and  empha- 
tically delivered  his  text,  "  Enough  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.'^  The  congregation,  being 
divided  in  political  opinions,  gave  to  the  text  a 
decided  political  construction,  and  consequently, 
on  the  reverend  preacher  again  reading  the  text 
with  more  marked  emphasis,  became  excited,  and 
listened  to  the  sermon — which,  although  learned 
and  eloquent,  was  of  the  same  dubious  character 
— ^with  considerable  restlessness  and  anxiety  to 
the  conclusion. 

This  was  a  most  unhappy  stroke  of  political 
wit,  if  it  was  so  intended,  and  distressingly  so  in 
its  consequences  to  the  worthy  divine,  for  it  lost 
him  his  church  patronage.     He  was  struck  out 
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of  the  list  of  chaplains  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
was  even  forbidden  his  visitations  to  the  castle. 
He  was  not,  however,  very  deeply  aflTected  by  this 
sudden  change  in  his  fortunes,  but  returned  to 
Dublin  with  a  light  heart  and  a  buoyant  spirit,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  previous  life. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  character  of  this  eccen- 
tric divine  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Lord  Cork, 
we  may  probably  discover  some  tracings  of  the 
inheritance  which  descended  to  his  grandson, 
Bichard  Brinsley. 

Lord  CJork  writes : — 

^^  Dr.  Sheridan  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in 
many  instances  perfectly  adapted  to  that  station. 
He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Boman  languages,  and  in  their  customs  and  anti- 
quities. He  had  that  kind  of  good  nature  which 
absence  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and  careless- 
ness of  fortune  produce  ;  and  although  not  over 
strict  in  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  took  care  of  the 
morality  of  his  scholars,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
university  remarkably  well  grounded  in  all  kinds 
of  learning,  and  not  ill  instructed  in  the  social 
duties  of  life. 

"  He  was  slovenly,  indigent,  and  cheerful.  He 
knew  books  much  better  than  men,  and  he  knew 
the  value  of  money  least  of  all.  In  this  situation, 
and  with  this  disposition,  Swift  fastened  upon 
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him  as  a  prey  with  which  he  intended  to  regale 
himself  whenever  his  appetite  should  prompt 
him." 

His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  treat  on  the  un- 
lucky sermon,  and  adds — 

"  This  ill-starred,  good-natured,  improvident 
man  returned  to  Dublin  unhinged  from  all  favour 
at  Court,  and  even  banished  from  the  castle.  But 
still  he  remained  a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler, 
and  a  wit.  Not  a  day  passed  without  a  rebus, 
an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  and  his 
fiddle  were  continually  in  motion,  and  yet  to  little 
or  no  purpose." 

Lord  Cork  was  of  opinion  that  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Sheridan  was  discemable  in  several  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Swift — that  Swift  made  use  of  him 
for  his  own  purposes. 

The  character  we  have  quoted  from  the  works 
of  Lord  Cork  and  Orrery  was  afterwards  ma- 
terially confirmed  by  the  son  of  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan,  in  the  publication  of  his  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Dean  Swift. 

Doctor  Sheridan  died  on  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1738. 

Thomas  Sheridan,  the  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley,  was  bom  at  Quilca,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1721.  Dean  Swift  was  his  baptismal  spon- 
sor.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  17th  year 
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of  his  own  age,  bis  prospects  somewhat  marred 
by  that  event  and  the  improvidence  which  had 
left  him  but  little  else  than  a  reliance  on  bis  own 
efforts  for  subsistence,  he  contemplated  and  was 
advised  to  undertake  the  education  of  youth,  for 
which  he  was  fully  qualified ;  but  entertiuning  the 
highest  opinion  of  oratory,  as  an  art  which  he 
considered  lost  by  disuse,  and  which  in  his  boyish 
enthusiasm  he  was  determined  to  revive,  he  re- 
solved upon  the  stf^e  as  the  school  of  his  practice, 
and  the  more  available  means  of  diffusing  a 
thorough  and  classical  knowledge  of  that  ad- 
mirable art  which  he  loudly  and  widely  pro- 
claimed an  art  Divine.  With  this  strange  notion 
as  to  the  means  and  the  end,  he  studied  for 
the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance  before 
an  audience  at  the  theatre  royal,  Smock  Alley, 
Dublin,  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third. 

We  shall  not  follow  bim  through  his  theatrical 
career,  but  content  ourselves  with  simply  re- 
marking that  be  marred  all  his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects by  taking  to  a  profession,  not  in  those  days 
of  intolerance,  of  very  high  repute  ;  and  resorted 
to  under  the  ill-judged  pleaof  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Oratory. 
The  scheme  was  wild  and  visionary,  still  as  an 
actor  Mr.  Sheridan  obtained  a  reputation  sub- 
ordinate only  to  that  of  David  Garric^  himself. 
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with  whom  he  maintained  a  respectable  rivalry ; 
but  it  disturbed  his  imagination,  it  diverted 
him  from  those  classical  pursuits  for  which  he 
was  better  qualified,  threw  his  mind  out  of  a 
regular  train  of  thinking,  and  with  the  distresses 
which  his  repeated  quarrels  and  failures  pro- 
duced, ultimately  left  him  as  a  last  resource  to 
resort  to  the  quackery  of  itinerant  lectures,  which 
were  also  abandoned  when  their  novelty  had 
ceased. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  was,  however,  a  man  of 
considerable  genius,  and  a  thorough  scholar,  mis- 
guided only  in  his  appliance  of  the  means  of  esta- 
blishing a  school  of  oratory  ;  which  he  assumed  to 
be  the  master-art,  to  which  every  other  art  of 
man  was  subordinate.  This  chimerical  proceed- 
ing not  only  disturbed  his  happiness,  but  obscured 
the  great  and  commanding  talents  he  possessed. 
Hjs  name,  however,  will  be  handed  down  to  a 
distant  posterity  by  his  Life  and  Writings  of 
Dean  Swift,  and  by  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  still  quoted  as  good 
authority.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
minor  works  on  educational  subjects,  which  have 
had  their  day.  He  died  at  Margate,  August 
14th,  1788,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
living  to  see  his  younger  son,  Richard  Brinsley, 
in  the  floww  of  his  fame,  the  great  master  of  that 
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art  which  he  so  highly  prized,  and  which  he  him- 
self had  so  ineffectually  struggled  to  establish  by 
rule,  and  guide  and  govern  by  laws  incompatible 
with  nature  in  her  inartificial  development. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  biographer  has  said  of  him, 
with  much  truth,  "  That  his  talents  were 
more  solid  than  brilliant,  and  his  genius  was  in- 
ferior to  his  industry." 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  the  third  son 
of  the  gentleman  whose  history  wo  have  briefly 
sketched.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan, 
was  a  woman  of  rare  excellence,  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  domestic  virtues  and  her  literary 
attainments.  She  was  the  author  of  "  Sidney 
Biddulph,"  a  novel  combining  the  purest  mo- 
rality with  the  most  powerful  interest ;  rivalling 
the  most  admired  productions  of  our  classic  no- 
velists, the  Bichardsons,  the  Fieldings,  and  Smol- 
lets  of  the  day.  Her  portraits,  true  to  nature, 
are  drawn  with  a  life-like  spirit ;  with  a  charm 
about  them  fascinating  and  alluring,  instructive 
and  amusing.  Her  next  work  was  "  Nourjahad," 
an  Oriental  tale,  in  which  brilliance  of  thought 
and  richness  of  imagination  attest  the  superior 
vigour  of  a  mind  classically  and  morally  endowed. 
She  also  produced  the  comedies  of  "  The  Dis- 
covery," "  The  Dupe,"  and  "  The  Trip  to  Bath." 
This  Mghly-gifted  lady  died  on  the  17th  day  of 
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September,  1766,  at  Blois,  in  France;  and  such 
was  the  respect  paid  to  her  memory  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Blois,  her 
interment  was  permitted  in  consecrated  ground, 
an  indulgence  in  France  never  before  extended  to 
the  reputed  heretic.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  inesti- 
mable "  Night  Thoughts,"  bitterly  complains  of 
the  different  treatment  of  his  own  daughters 
buried  in  the  same  country :  the  allowance 
therefore  of  the  Bishop  of  Blois  stands  out  in 
evidence  of  the  superior  merit  of  this  most  exem- 
plary woman. 

Bichard  Brinsley  was  bom  in  Dorset-street, 
Dublin,  in  the  month  of  September,  1751,  and 
baptised  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  following  month 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  as 
appears  by  the  register ;  and,  consequently,  had 
nearly  attained  his  fifteenth  year  at  his  mother's 
death. 

Thomas,  his  elder  brother,  died  in  childhood. 
Bichard  was  placed,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
age,  together  with  his  brother,  Charles  Francis, 
who  was  by  one  year  his  senior,  \mder  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte,  of  Dublin,  the  early  friend 
of  their  father,  and  who  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  erudition,  and  the  care  and  attention  dis- 
played in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Of  the  genius  and  aptness  of  the  two  pupils  for 
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study  we  might  probably  be  unable  to  give  a 
better  authority  than  that  of  a  discerning  mother, 
but  that/ in  the  instinctive  fondness  of  the  parent 
for  her  children,  she  is  not  always  the  best  quali- 
fied to  undertake  their  education  at  that  early 
age,  when  they  are  twining  round  the  heart,  dis- 
arming authority  ;  and  by  the  same  parity  of 
reasoning,  not  competent  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  their  youthful  capacity.  She  had 
superintended  their  early  studies  with  maternal 
solicitude,  and  was  not  imbued  with  much  faith 
in  their  diligence,  their  inclination,  or  even  in 
their  capabilities  of  acquirement.  "  Had  she 
omitted  our  capability,**  said  Sheridan,  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  was  committed  to  discussion, 
"  I  really  believe  I  should  have  concurred  with 
her  in  opinion." 

In  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Whyte,  who  was 
now  to  become  their  preceptor,  she  very  forcibly 
added: — "Patience,  Mr.  Whyte,  in  the  very 
arduous  profession  you  follow,  is  a  positive  ne- 
cessity ;  and  should  you  be  deficient  in  that  study, 
my  boys  will  become  practically  your  teachers. 
I  have  hitherto  been  their  only  instructor,  and 
they  have  suflSciently  exercised  mine,  for  two  such 
impenetrable  dunces  I  never  met  with." 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  truly  excellent  mother  was,  in  the 

VOL.  I.  c 
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tenderness  of  her  feelings,  qualified  to  undertake 
the  early  stages  of  her  boys'  education.  Study 
is  always  hard  to  the  young  and  volatile  ;  hence 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  difficulties  of  ac- 
quirement resulted  from  incapacity,  but  rather 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  young  mind 
under  a  proper  system  of  restraint. 

Sheridan,  in  the  steady  warmth  of  attachment 
for  his  mother  s  memory,  would  sometimes  recur 
to  those  early  days,  and  treat  us  with  reminiscences 
of  his  school-day  follies.  He  was  more  enamoured 
of  versifying  than  conjugating,  and  scribbling  in 
his  copy-book,  as  the  whim  of  the  moment  took 
him.  He  would  occasionally  indulge  in  these 
reminiscences  with  great  good  humour ;  and  his 
son  Thomas,  who  was  a  few  years  my  senior, 
would  awaken  them  at  those  times  when  he  had 
him  to  himself.  It  was  a  delightful  evening  that 
which  was  spent  with  this  fascinating  man,  when 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  seldom)  he  could 
be  found  at  home,  with  closed  doors  against 
visitors,  relaxing  from  the  fatiguing  labours  of 
attending  fashionable,  or  mixing  in  political,  asso- 
ciations. 

That  Sheridan  gave  early  indications  of  the 
vein  of  wit  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life, 
is  evidenced  in  one  or  two  impromptus  which  he 
essayed  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Whyte,  and  which 
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it  appears  that  gentleman  took  in  great  dudgeon. 
They  were  scribbled  in  the  luckless  copy-book. 
The  first  which  Mr.  Sheridan  retained  in  memory 
runs  thus: 

That  Gharlej  and  Dickey  ore  two  dull  boji 
Mamtiut  hath  affirmed,  eo  Sam  Whyte  employs 
By  ferrule  aod  birch  to  sbarpen  their  wit. 
As  wild  coltB  are  trained  bj  bridle  and  bit. 

"When  Wbjrte  looks  black,  then  Dickey  looka  blue, 
I  wonder  wbo  wouldn't— you'd  do  so  too. 

Sam  Whyte's  a  wit,  but  I'll  bet  that  he'll  &il 
Exploring  a  road  to  the  head  from  the  tail. 

These  were  the  facetiaes  in  which  he  sometimes 
indulged,  to  our  infinite  amusement  and  gratifica- 
tion, interspersed  with  some  spicy  anecdotes  of 
boyish  rogueishness,  for  which  he  drew  on  memory, 
and  narrated  as  no  man  could  narrate  them  but 
himself.  The  resources  of  his  mind  were  exhaust- 
less,  its  treasures  rich  and  varied;  he  could  adapt 
fahnself  with  equal  facility  to  the  entertainment 
of  youth  as  to  that  wider  sphere  of  social  inter- 
course in  which  he  stood  so  pre-eminent  among 
the  distinguished  of  the  day. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr — on 
which  Moore,  by  some  strange  and  unaccountable 
misconception,  has  founded  his  opinions  of  Sheri- 
dan's trickery  and  talent,  in  abusing  the  ear  of 
bis  instmctor,  &c. — for  we  can  apply  to  it  no 
c  2 
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milder  terms  of  expression — is  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  the  absurd  notions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished but  prejudiced  biographer. 

Dr.  Parr  writes  from  Hatton  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1818 ;  and  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
Thomas  Moore : — 

**  With  the  aid  of  a  scribe  I  sit  down  to  fulfil 
my  promise  about  Mr.  Sheridan.  There  was  little 
in  his  boyhood  worth  communication.  He  was 
inferior  to  many  of  his  schoolfellows  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  school,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  instance  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  Latin  or  Greek  composition,  in  prose  or  verse. 
Nathaniel  Halhed,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  wrote 
well  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Richard  Archdale, 
another  schoofellow,  excelled  in  English  verse ; 
Richard  Sheridan  aspired  to  no  rivalry  with  either 
of  them. 

"  He  was  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fifth 
form,  but  he  never  reached  the  sixth ;  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  attending 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  honourable  of 
school  business,  when  the  Greek  plays  were  taught, 
and  it  was  the  custom  at  Harrow  to  teach  them 
at  least  every  year.  He  went  through  his  lessons 
in  Horace  and  Virgil  very  well,  for  the  time.  But 
in  the  absence  of  the  upper  master.  Dr.  Sumner, 
it  once  fell  in  my  way  to  instruct  the  two  upper 
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forms,  and  upon  calling  up  Dick  Sheridan,  I  found 
him  not  only  slovenly  in  construing,  but  unusually 
defective  in  his  Greek  grammar.  Knomng  him 
to  be  a  clover  fellow,  I  did  not  fail  to  probe  and 
teaze  him. 

*'  I  stated  his  case  with  great  good  humour  to  the 
upper  master,  who  was  one  of  the  best  tempered 
men  in  the  world,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Richard 
should  be  called  oftener,  and  worked  more  se- 
verely. The  varlct  was  not  suffered  to  stand  up 
in  his  place,  but  was  summoned  to  take  his  station 
near  the  master's  table,  where  the  voice  of  no 
prompter  could  reach  him,  and  in  this  defenceless 
condition  he  was  so  harassed  that  at  last  he 
gathered  up  some  grammatical  rules,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  his  lessons.  While  this  tormenting 
process  was  inflicting  upon  him,  I  now  and  then 
upbraided  him.  But  you  will  take  notice  that 
he  did  not  incur  any  corporeal  punishment  for  his 
idleness,  his  industry  was  just  sufficient  to  protect 
him  ft-om  disgrace. 

"  All  the  while  Sumner  and  I  saw  in  him  ves- 
tiges of  a  superior  intellect.  His  eye,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  general  manner  were  striking.  His 
answers  to  any  common  question  were  prompt 
and  acute.  We  knew  the  esteem,  and  even  the 
admiratwn,  which,  somehow  or  another,  all  his 
schoolfellows  felt  for  him.     He  was  mischievous 
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enough,  but  his  pranks  were  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  which  delighted 
Sumner  and  myself. 

*^  I  had  much  talk  with  him  about  his  apple 
loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  taxed,  and  some  of  the 
lower  boys  were  employed  to  furnish  it.  I  threat- 
ened,  but  without  asperity,  to  trace  the  depreda- 
tions, through  his  associates,  up  to  their  leader. 
He,  with  perfect  good  humour,  set  me  at  defi- 
ance, and  I  never  could  bring  the  charge  home  to 
him. 

**  All  boys  and  all  masters  were  pleased  with 
him.  I  often  praised  him  as  a  lad  of  great 
talents,  often  exhorted  him  to  use  them  well,  but 
my  exhortations  were  fruitless.  I  take  for  granted 
that  his  taste  was  silently  improved,  and  that  he 
knew  well  the  little  that  he  did  know.  He  was 
removed  from  school  too  soon  by  his  father,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sumner,  and  whom  I 
often  met  at  his  house.  Sumner  had  a  fine  voice, 
a  fine  ear,  fine  taste,  and,  therefore,  pronunciation 
was  frequently  the  favourite  subject  between  him 
and  Tom  Sheridan.  I  was  present  at  many  of 
their  discussions  and  disputes,  and  sometimes 
took  a  very  active  part  in  them,  but  Eichard  was 
not  present. 

**  The  Father  was  a  wrong-headed,  whimsical 
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man,  and  perhaps  his  scanty  circumstances  was 
ODe  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  faim  from 
sending  Richard  to  the  university.  He  must 
hone  been  aware,  as  Sumner  and  I  were,  that 
Richard's  mind  was  not  cast  in  any  ordinary 
mould. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Kichard,  whea 
a  boy,  was  a  great  reader  of  English  poetry  ;  but 
his  eiercises  afforded  no  proof  of  his  efficiency ; 
in  short,  he,  as  a  boy,  was  quite  careless  about 
literary  fame.  I  should  suppose  that  his  father, 
without  any  regular  system,  polished  his  taste  and 
Bupphed  his  memory  with  anecdotes  about  our 
best  writers  in  our  Augustan  age. 

"The  graiidfather,youknow,  had  lived  familiarly 
with  Swift.  I  have  heard  of  him  as  an  excellent 
scholar.  His  boys  in  Ireland  once  performed  a 
Greek  play ;  and  when  Sir  Wilham  Jones  and  I 
were  talking  over  this  event,  I  determined  to 
make  an  experiment  in  England. 

"  I  saw  much  of  Sheridan's  father  after  the 
death  of  Sumner.  I  respected  him ;  he  really 
liked  me,  and  did  me  some  important  services, 
but  I  never  met  him  and  Richard  together.  I 
often  enquired  about  Richard,  and  from  the 
fadier's  answers,  found  they  were  not  on  good 
terms ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  ever  spoke  of  his 
son's  talents  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise." 
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In  another  communication  Dr.  Parr  says — 

"  I  referred  you  to  a  passage  in  the  Oentleman's 
Magazine^  where  I  am  represented  as  discover- 
ing and  encouraging  in  Richard  Sheridan  those 
intellectual  powers  which  had  not  been  discovered 
and  encouraged  by  Sumner;  but  the  statement 
is  incorrect.  We  both  of  us  discovered  talents 
which  neither  of  us  could  bring  into  action  while 
Sheridan  was  a  school  boy.  He  gave  us  few  op- 
portunities of  praise  in  the  course  of  his  school 
business,  and  yet  he  was  well  aware  that  we 
thought  well  of  him,  and  anxiously  wished  that 
more  should  be  done  by  him  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  do." 

I  know  not  whether  Tom  Sheridan  found 
Richard  tractable  in  the  art  of  speaking,  and 
upon  such  a  subject  indolence  or  indifference 
would  have  been  resented  by  the  father  as  crimes 
inexpiable. 

"  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life  Richard  did 
not  cast  behind  him  classical  learning.  He  spoke 
copiously  and  powerfully  about  Cicero.  He  had 
read  and  he  had  understood  the  four  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  as  read  and  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  He  was  at  home  in  Virgil  and  in 
Horace ;  I  cannot  speak  positively  about  Homer, 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  he  read  the  Hiad  now 
and  then,  not  as  a  professed  scholar  would  do 
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critically,  but  with  all  the  strong  sympathies  of  a 
poet  reading  a  poet.  Richard  did  not,  and  could 
not,  forget  what  he  once  knew,  but  his  path  to 
knowledge  was  his  own.  His  steps  were  noise- 
less— his  progress  w  as  scarcely  felt  by  himself — 
his  movements  were  rapid,  but  irregular. 

"  Let  me  assure  you  that  Richard,  when  a  boy, 
was  by  no  means  vicious.  The  sources  of  his  in- 
firmities were  a  scanty  and  precarious  allowance 
from  his  father;  the  want  of  a  regular  plan  for 
some  profession,  and,  above  all,  the  act  of  throw- 
ing him  upon  the  town,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  University. 

He  would  have  done  little  among  mathemati- 
-cians  at  Cambridge ;  he  would  have  been  a  rake, 
an  idler,  or  a  trifler  at  Dublin ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  at  Oxford  he  would  have  been  an 
excellent  scholar." 

These  were  the  opinions  formed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  of  young  Sheridan,  who  was  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  of  Dr.  Sumner,  as  head 
masters  of  Harrow  School.  Sheridan  was  sent 
to  Harrow  in  the  year  1762,  then  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
that  is  an  age  to  be  considered  as  adult  in  our 
colleges  of  learning.  We  have  not  been  claim- 
ing precocity,  but  we  have  been  claiming  that 
natural   and  progressive   development  of  mind 
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which  Dr.  Parr  recognises  of  a  superior  order, 
only  ohscured  in  its  lustre  by  that  indolence 
which  characterises  youth  in  its  playfulness  and 
elasticity. 

Mr.  Moore  assumes — and  his  assumption  has 
been  partially  adopted  by  those  writers  who  have 
followed  in  his  train  of  book-making — that  he 
(Sheridan)  "had  persuaded  Parr,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  ushers,  that  he  knew  a  great  dealJ" 
That  he  could  have  persuaded  Parr  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal,  is  a  most  ridiculous  assertion,  and 
preposterous  assumption.  Parr — Dr.  Parr,  the 
stem,  inflexible,  uncompromising  scholiast— the 
living,  walking  compendium  of  classic  lore ! — the 
animated  encyclopediae  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  works  had 
endured  for  ages,  and  breathed  again  a  new  life, 
freshened  into  existence  by  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  this  indomitable  man. 

We  knew  the  venerable  doctor,  and  never 
knew  a  man  so  little  liable  to  the  effects  of  impo- 
sition, or,  to  use  Mr.  Moore's  benignant  expres- 
sion, persuasion  in  any  classical  matter ;  or  one 
so  crabbed  and  repulsive  when  in  argument  with 
the  would-be,  or  rather  pseudo  classic ;  detection 
was  certain,  and  contempt  in  no  measured  terms 
was  sure  to  follow. 

Sheridan  was  not  a  book-worm,  dull,  dry,  and 
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pedantic,  but  he  was  a  scholar ;  still  rather  de- 
lighting in  the  rich  tints  and  shades  of  colouring 
characterising  the  Satires  of  a  Horace  or  a  Juve- 
nal,  than  the  more  laboured  black-letter  produc- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Koinan  masters  of  the 
great  schools  of  philosophy,  whose  principal 
merits  lay  in  their  antiquity.  Both  Parr  and 
Sumner,  at  that  time  the  head  master  of  Har- 
row, discovered  talents  in  the  boy  of  a  very  de- 
cided and  original  character,  impeded  only  in 
their  development  by  a  great  amount  of  indo- 
lence, but  remarkable  for  their  vivacity  and 
spontaneity. 

It  was  unfortunate,  in  his  case,  that  his  father's 
circumstances,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  were  so 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  that  he  could  not  afford 
the  expense  of  sending  him  to  college ;  so  that, 
when  leaving  Harrow,  several  years  of  that  valu- 
able portion  of  his  life  were  trifled  away  in  sheer 
idleness,  if  we  except  a  few  efforts  at  com- 
position, both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which 
a  very  few  specimens  of  his  young  and  rising 
genius  have  been  preserved.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  by  those  who  knew  anything  of  his 
peculiarities,  since  he  set  no  great  value  on  any- 
thing he  ever  did  until  it  had  received  the  stamp 
of  value  from  the  public. 

Sheridan  in  his  youth,   as  drawn  by  Dr.  Parr, 
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may  be  truly  received  and  acknowledged  as  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  man  in  his  whole  after 
life.  Talent  of  the  highest  order,  obscured  by 
indolence,  never  summoned  into  action  but  by  the 
keenness  of  necessity,  never  kindled  into  a  glow 
but  by  excitement.  Dr.  Parr's  communication 
is  completely  in  answer  to  all  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  have  been  floated  abroad  either 
by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  in  complete  refuta- 
tion of  Mr.  Moore's  opinion  of  everything  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pen  of  Sheridan  being  deeply 
studied  and  laboriously  produced.  Not  that  the  fact 
itself  could  discredit  the  author,  but  that  it  im- 
plied an  artifice  conveying  an  impression  that  they 
were  not  the  inspirations  of  a  lively  genius,  spon- 
taneously flowing  from  a  mind  exuberant  in  the 
richness  of  its  vivid  and  natural  endowments, 
but  that  they  were  in  fact  the  products  of  deep 
study  and  incessant  labour. 

It  is  very  questionable,  even  if  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  two  boys  Charles  and 
Richard,  had  possessed  the  means  of  afibrding  to 
the  latter  a  Collegiate  education,  whether  he 
would  have  done  so ;  such  was  his  illiberal  if  not 
absurd  prejudices  against  those  distinguished 
seats  of  learning,  and  his  disinclination  of  train- 
ing up  his  children  for  any  other  purposes  than 
his  own.    He  had  taken  to  himself  Charles,  who 
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was  his  favourite,  and  who  enjoyed  his  confidence 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  employed  him  in  public 
recitations,  also  as  an  assistant  in  the  private  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring 
correct  and  elegant  pronunciation.  When  Richard 
was  taken  from  Harrow  he  also  received  lessons 
in  elocution  with  the  same  view,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
that  infatuated  man  who,  blinded  to  his  own  in- 
terests and  the  dearest  interests  of  his  children, 
rendered  them  the  sacrifice  to  a  wild  and  imprac- 
ticable scheme. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SHEBIDANS  AT  BATH — ^THE  LINLEY  FAMILY — MISS 
ELIZABETH  LINLEY — FIBST  LOVE  —  MATHEWS  —  HEB 
FLIGHT  TO  FBANCE — ^HEE  BETUEN — HEB  EXPLANATION 
OF  HEB  CONDUCT  IN    A  LETTEB   TO   HEB  FBIEND. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  scarcely  at- 
tained his  seventeenth  year,  when  his  father  esta- 
blished himself  with  his  family  at  Bath,  and  it 
was  here  he  first  met,  and  as  immediately  became 
enamoured  of  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  day, 
surrounded  by  troops  of  lovers  of  every  rank  and 
grade  in  polite  and  fashionable  society,  Elizabeth 
Linloy— the  universally  admired,  extolled,  and 
beloved  maid  of  Bath. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Linley,  unrivalled  in  personal 
charms  and  vocal  accomplishments,  with  a  repu- 
tation which  the  foulest  breath  of  slander  could 
not  taint,  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  the  queen 
bird  in  that  nest  of  nightingales  which  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  his  "  History  of  Music,"  designates  the 
Linley  family.  She  was  the  attractive  star  that 
won  all  hearts  to  bow  at  her  shrine. 

As  a  vocalist  she  was  the  magnet  of  all  public 
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concerts.  She  stood  unrivalled  in  the  loTeliness 
of  her  person,  the  gentle  and  amiable  expression 
of  her  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
the  most  delicate  sensibility,  the  rich  and  mellow 
sweetness  of  her  highly-cultivated  voice,  her 
commanding  powers  in  the  serious  and  sublime 
of  the  immortal  Handel,  and  her  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  divine  art  in  which  she 
had  been  educated,  and  which  she  pursued 
with  sui^rising  ener^;  though  great  was  her 
repugnance  to  appear  in  such  public  exhibi- 
tions, exposing  her  to  the  gaze  of  the  fopling 
and  the  fashionable  licentious,  with  whom  female 
virtue  in  such  a  position  was  estimated  at  a 
standard  of  price  estimated  upon  an  ascending 
scale  proportioned  to  the  elevated  professional 
rank  of  the  lady  to  be  bid  for. 

As  a  lover  of  the  science,  she  had  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  the  profession.  She  loved 
the  science  for  itself,  and  was  very  little  moved 
by  the  praise  and  admiration  she  excited.  Tinc- 
tured with  a  little  of  romance  in  her  elevated 
state  of  mind,  and  disdaining  the  homage  of  the 
miiltitude,  which  she  endured  with  complacency 
and  professional  smiles,  she  had  no  heart  to 
render,  but  to  a  romantic  spirit  equal  to  her  own. 
She  was  little  affected  by  lovers  crowding  around 
her — ^by  o^rs  of  rank,  fortune,  and  splendid 
equipage.    Lovers,  anxious  to  catch  an  approving 
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mile,  then  basking  in  that  smile,  which  they 
received  as  some  reward  for  their  devotion — and 
as  a  something  not  a  little  encouraging  to  future 
hope. 

That  Richard  Brinsley  should  be  enamoured 
of  such  a  paragon  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at; 
but  that  his  temerity  should  embolden  him  to 
enter  the  lists  to  toumay  for  the  fair  hand  which 
he  had,  in  common  with  all,  pressed  within  his 
own,  was,  as  he  often  expressed  himself  when 
in  familiar  conversation  on  such  subjects,  "a 
daring  adventure." 

Silence  in  wooing  is  a  road  to  love  not  often 
trodden,  but  as  Dr.  Parr  has  written  of  him 
— silent,  noiseless  in^his  pursuit  of  learning — so 
noiseless  and  silent,  without  one  breathing  of  his 
passion,  did  he  approach  the  object  of  his  deepest 
affections.  Nor  did  he  ever  whisper  out  the 
secret,  of  his  heart,  until  he  had  won  her  esteem, 
her  confidence,  and  become  the  depository  of  her 
secret  thoughts  and  aspirations.  So  noiseless, 
still  to  pursue  the  term,  were  his  approaches, 
they  were  unobserved  of  all,  even  by  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  some  of 
them  also  candidates  for  the  lady's  favour — as  in 
the  case  of  his  elder  brother  Charles,  and  his  in- 
timate and  valued  friend  Halhed. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  no  suspicion  should 
ever  have  been  excited  of  the  object  of  his  steady 
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attentions  to  the  lady,  and  the  sympathy  he  had 
enlisted;  but,  as  Sheridan  has  remarked  of  him- 
self, '*  Poor  Richard  was  too  obscure,  too  penny- 
less,  to  aspire,  and  doubts  were  never  raised." 

There  is  something  highly  romantic  in  this 
love  affair,  which  had  been  so  secretly  managed 
and  so  adroitly  sustained  that  not  the  most  dis- 
tant suspicion  of  its  existence  obtained.  It  was 
generally  known  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Miss 
Linley — that  they  were  much  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  that  he  was  in  most  things 
her  material  adviser.  Still,  if  the  thought  arose, 
it  was  immediately  dismissed  that  he  could  be  re- 
ceived by  the  lady  in  any  other  light  than  the 
esteemed  friend,  ready  and  obedient  at  her  bid- 
ding. And  opinion  was  fully  justified  by  the 
quiet  coolness  of  the  young  parties  themselves  in 
their  mode  of  addressing  each  other,  and  their 
passive  looks  and  actions. 

It  must  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Miss 
Linley  stood  charged  by  the  gossips  of  the  pump 
room  with  sundry  little  flirtations,  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  female  propriety ;  and  some  dis- 
agreeable reports,  surmises,  and  insinuations  be- 
coming current,  Richard  rendered  himself  her 
champion  ;  and  as  other  parties  were  named  as 
being  the  favoured,  his  interference  was  accepted 
in  vindication  of  her  assailed  honour  merely  as 

VOL.  1.  D 
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the  evidence  of  a  disinterested  friendship  for  the 
lady-love  of  his  brother  Charles.  No  doubt  these 
thoughts  had  material  influence  over  suspicion  and 
of  disarming  inquiry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  afiection  of  the  young  couple  advanced 
silently  and  securely.  While  it  is  due,  in  justice 
and  to  the  lady,  to  repel  the  slanders  of  the  prude 
spinsters  of  fifty,  or  the  younger  speculators  in  the 
lotteries  of  Cupid  and  Hymen,  eagerly  waiting  to 
receive  proposals  for  an  honourable  maternity — or 
the  fashionable  rou^  of  the  pump-room,  who,  to 
advance  his  own  claims  to  an  infamous  notoriety, 
rests  the  polluted  fabric  of  his  fame  on  the  slan- 
derous assaults  committed  on  female  reputation. 
The  tabbys  of  the  pump-room,  always  cele- 
brated for  small-talk,  their  lively  chit-chat,  their 
table  gossip — in  which  character  is  discussed  with 
dignified  ease  and  equivocal  slander— -did  not 
spare  Elizabeth  Linley  in  their  lectures,  always 
prefixed  with  a  "  Well,  they  do  say,"  or  "  Well, 
would  you  believe  it  ?"  or  the  more  complacent 
"  Well,  I  must  confess  I  have  had  my  suspicions 
for  some  time,  although  I  have  said  nothing," 
&c.  As  a  public  singer  Miss  Linley  could  not 
but  be  liable,  and  hardly  be  expected  to  escape 
these  multiplied  whisperings  and  insidious  sneer- 
ings  of  malice,  and  the  dark  inuendo  of  the  dis- 
appointed rou4.     Unhappily  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
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female  professional  to  live  and  be  victimized  by 
enTy  and  detraction ;  but  in  the  constancy  of  her 
virtne  the  number  of  her  admirers  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  and  the  offers  of  marriage  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Among  the  number  offering  marriage,  imd  the 
moBt  acceptable  to  her  parents,  was  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  whose  estate 
upon  his  demise  descended  to  the  celebrated 
heiress  of  Wanstead,  Mrs.  Wellesley  Pole  Long. 
Mr.  Long  was  a  bachelor,  considerably  advanced 
in  life,  but  his  wealth  counterbalanced  the  discre- 
pancy of  years  in  the  opinion  of  Linley,  who  had 
stipuhd^d  that  his  daughter  being  his  apprentice, 
the  aged  lover  should  contract  to  pay  him  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  loss  of  her  professional 
services,  which  was  readily  assented  to.  In  the 
whole  of  this  matter  with  regard  to  Mr.  Long 
we  lose  sight  of  Sheridan  altogether,  or  if  we  see 
him  occasionally  it  is  in  the  background,  taking 
no  apparent  interest  in,  nay,  wholly  indifferent 
OD,  the  matter  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  diving 
into  the  secrets  of  the  grotto  in  the  Sidney  Gar- 
dens, where  he  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  but  not  alone. 

Miss  Linley  resisted  the  addresses  of  her  aged 
inamorata  for  some  time  with  repeated  tears  and 
earnest  remonstrances,  but,  borne  down  by  the 
D  2 
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wearying  arguments  of  her  parents,  with  the  con- 
stant shewing  of  the  immense  advantages  result- 
ing to  the  family  from  such  an  alliance,  she  was 
won  over,  but  still  with  reluctance.  Preparations 
were  made  for  the  marriage,  and  she  was  with- 
drawn from  all  public  exhibitions.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  at  Bath  but  the  approaching  nuptials, 
the  amazing  wealth  of  the  bridegroom,  and  splen- 
did dower  of  the  young  and  beautiful  bride.  The 
dresses  were  made,  the  day  for  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  appointed,  when  lo  !  the  pageant  was 
swept  away  as  with  a  breath  ;  engagements  were 
violated,  and  the  word  of  promise  broken.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  envy,  which  had  been  gathering 
its  spleen  in  the  female  circles,  and  soothed  the 
chagrin  and  disappointment  of  her  many  lovers, 
whose  hopes  were  instantly  in  a  state  of  revival, 
ere  the  cause  was  suflSciently  known  which  led  to 
the  deiiouemenL 

Richard — the  passive,  submissive  Richard — 
gave  no  sign  by  which  to  interpret  his  thoughts. 

It  is  declared,  upon  the  part  of  this  admired 
lady,  that  although  she  had  consented  to  the 
union,  it  was  in  utter  violence  to  her  own  feelings, 
and  that  as  the  day  approached  she  felt  more 
keenly  the  wretched  condition  to  which  she  was 
about  to  reduce  herself.  She  felt  she  could  not 
approach  the  altar  and  pledge  her  vows  to  a  man, 
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whom  she  could  not  but  respect  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  attention,  but  whom  she  could  never  love 
as  became  a  wife ;  and  having  no  hope  from  an 
appeal  to  her  own  father,  she  determined  to  throw 
herself  on  her  lover  s  generosity.  It  was  the 
noble  nature  of  that  generous  man  to  listen  to 
her  with  the  deepest  interest  and  feeling,  and,  in 
the  expression  of  his  disappointment,  to  release 
her  from  her  engagement,  and  to  assign  to  him- 
self the  cause  of  their  separation,  thus  taking  upon 
himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  that  eclair- 
cissement  which  was  to  eventuate  in  a  suit  at  the 
instance  of  the  avaricious  Linley. 

Slander  was  again  busy  with  its  distortion  of 
facts;  rumour  on  tiptoe,  conflicting  opinions, 
conflicting  conjectures,  were  thrown  into  active 
circulation.  The  faithless  lady  on  the  one  hand, 
the  capricious  lover  on  the  other.  Every  one 
knew  the  marriage  never  would  take  place,— it 
was  monstrous  to  believe  the  folly  of  such  an 
event. 

Sheridan  alone — the  imperturbable  Sheridan, 
was  mute  on  the  subject ;  believing  nothing,  dis- 
believing nothing,  but  never  hazarding  opinion 
or  conjecture. 

Linley  commenced  his  suit,  which  was  unte- 
nable, but  was  consoled  with  the  stipulated  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's 
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serrices  during  the  time  when  she  had  been  wifli- 
drawn  from  the  public  concerts,  and  there  the 
matter  ended ;  but  at  an  after  period  Mr.  Long, 
in  admiration  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  in- 
tended, her  TLTtues,  and  her  candour  in  revealing 
the  state  of  her  mind,  voluntanly  settled  apon 
her  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  token 
of  his  high  estimation  of  her  many  aml^le 
qualities. 

This  singular  afiair  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  Foote,  the  dramatic  sati- 
rist of  the  day,  always  ready  to  pounce  upon  any 
subject  adapting  itself  to  comic  representation, 
readily  availed  himself  of  its  material  features, 
out  of  which  he  constructed  an  admirable  farce, 
and  called  it  "  The  Maid  of  Bath,"  that  name  by 
which  Miss  Linley  was  so  generally  known. 
Garrick  wrote  the  prologue ;  the  piece  had  an 
amazing  run,  the  subject  at  that  time  constituting 
the  general  topic  of  private  conversation. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Charles  Sheridan, 
the  elder  brother  of  Richard,  who  had  upon  a 
former  occasion  made  a  declaration  of  his  love 
for  the  far-famed  Maid  of  Bath  prior  to  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Long,  now  again  renewed  his  ad- 
dresses, in  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Long's  rejec- 
tion was  in  his  favour.  Those  addresses,  how- 
ever, were  but  coldly  received.    Charles,  nothing 
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daonted,  continued  them,  and  in  the  blindness  of 
bis  infatuation  made  Kichard  his  confidant.  It 
most  be  confessed  this  position  of  affairs  did  not 
argue  much  in  favour  of  the  young  couple  in 
point  of  candour,  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves 
the  taint  of  insincerity  scarcely  warrantable  under 
any  larcunistances.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
Richard  was  in  no  favour  with  his  father;  that 
his  brother  Charles  was  specially  so,  and  that 
both  his  father  and  the  Linleys  were  violently 
opposed  to  his  brother's  union ;  thus  reducing  his 
own  hopes,  so  far  as  those  parties  were  concerned, 
immeasurably  below  par.  All  fair  in  love  is  ad- 
mitted a  sovereign  rule,  secrecy  therefore  waa 
their  only  assurance,  and  an  unremitting  watch- 
fulness over  their  own  conduct.  A  strict  obser- 
vance of  distance,  and  a  coldness  of  manner  to 
each  other,  by  a  constrained  formality  before  eyes 
too  ready  to  peer  into  the  secrets  of  lovers'  hearts 
and  gather  proofs  out  of  a  smile  gleaming  on  the 
cheek,  or  dancing  in  the  beaming  brightness  of 
the  eye,  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  duty  they 
owed  unto  themselves. 

But  they  had  their  places  of  private  meeting 
which  suspicion  could  not  penetrate ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  far  the  affections  had  advanced  when, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  grotto  in  Sidney  gardens,  se- 
cluded from  the  public  gaze,   over  which  the 
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mourning  willow  hung  its  drooping  head^ — ^their 
favourite  resort  —  our  gentleman  assumed  to 
himself  the  censorship  of  the  woman  he  so  ar- 
dently loved,  and,  although  in  gentle  terms, 
daringly  reproved  her  for  conduct  which  in  his 
enamoured  eyes  awakened  jealousy.  The  maid^ 
imwilling  to  yield  submission  to  a  lover's  censure, 
indignantly  left  him,  in  some  degree  amazed  at 
his  presumption,  at  his  folly,  and  his  weakness, 
and  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect  at  leisure  and  in 
grief  on  the  pain  which  he  felt  he  had  inflicted. 

This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  which  came  impromptu  from  the 
heart,  and  which  he  left  on  the  seat  of  the  grotto 
for  her  perusal : — 

•    I. 

Uncouth  is  this  moss-cover'd  grotto  of  stone, 
And  damp  is  the  shade  of  this  dew-dripping  tree ; 

Yet  I  this  rude  grotto  with  rapture  will  own. 
And,  willow,  thy  damps  are  refireshing  to  me. 

II. 
Vor  this  is  the  grotto  where  Delia  reclined, 

A  M  late  I  in  secret  her  confidence  sought ; 
And  this  is  the  tree  kept  her  safe  from  the  wind. 

As  blushing  she  heard  the  grave  lesson  I  taught. 

III. 
Then  tell  me,  thou  grotto  of  moss-cover'd  stone. 

And  tell  me,  thou  willow  with  leaves  dripping  dew, 
Did  Delia  seem  vex'd  when  Horatio  was  gone. 

And  did  she  confess  her  resentment  to  you. 
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IV. 

Methinkls  now  each  bough,  as  you're  waving,  it  tries 
To  whisper  a  cause  for  the  sorrow  I  feel ; 

To  hint  how  she  £rown'd  when  I  dared  to  advise. 
And  sigh'd  when  she  saw  that  I  did  it  with  zeal. 

V. 

True,  true,  silly  leaves,  so  she  did,  I  allow. 

She  frown'd,  but  no  rage  in  her  looks  did  I  see ; 

She  frown'd,  but  reflection  had  clouded  her  brow, 
She  sigh'd,  but  perhaps  'twas  in  pity  for  me. 

VI. 

Then  wave  thy  leaves  brisker,  thou  willow  of  woe, 
I  tell  thee  no  rage  in  her  looks  could  I  see ; 

I  cannot — I  will  not,  believe  it  was  so. 

She  was  not — she  could  not,  be  angry  with  me. 

VII. 

For  well  did  she  know  that  my  heart  meant  no  wrong, 
It  sunk  at  the  thought  but  of  giving  her  pain, 

But  trusted  its  task  to  a  faultering  tongue, 

Which  err'd  from  the  feelings  it  could  not  explain.     . 

VTIT. 

Yet  oh !  if  indeed  I've  offended  the  maid, 

K  Delia  my  humble  monition  refuse, 
Sweet  willow,  the  next  time  she  visits  thy  shade, 

Fan  gently  her  bosom,  and  plead  its  excuse. 

n. 

And  thou,  stony  grot,  in  thy  arch  may'st  preserve, 
Two  lingering  drops  of  the  night-fallen  dew, 

And  just  let  them  fall  at  her  feet  and  they'll  serve 
As  tears  of  my  sorrow  entrusted  to  you. 
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X. 

Or  lest  they  unheeded  should  fall  at  her  feet, 
Let  them  fall  on  her  bosom  of  snow,  and  I  swear 

The-next  time  I  Tisit  thy  moss-cover'd  seat, 
I'll  pay  thee  each  drop  with  a  genuine  tear. 


So  may'st  thou,  green  willow,  for  ages  thus  toss 
Thy  branches  so  lank  o'er  the  slow-winding  stream, 

And  thou,  stony  grotto,  retain  all  thy  moss. 

While  yet  there's  a  poet  to  make  thee  his  theme. 

XII. 

Nay  more,  may  my  Delia  still  give  you  her  charms. 
Each  evening,  and  sometimes  the  whole  evening  long, 

Then,  grotto,  be  proud  to  support  her  white  arms. 
Then,  willow,  wave  all  thy  green  tops  to  her  song. 

We  say  beautiful  lines,  for  they  were  im- 
promptu— the  breathings  of  the  poet  gushing  forth 
from  a  heart  glowing  with  the  warmest  affections 
— ^pierced  and  wounded,  labouring  under  the 
pang  that  he  had  deeply  offended  one  in  whom 
the  whole  of  that  heart  centred.  This  is  the 
standard  of  their  merit  as  a  composition. 

Lovers'  quarrels  are  like  passing  clouds,  ob- 
scuring the  sun  for  a  moment,  then  revealing  it 
in  their  flight  in  the  fulness  of  its  brilliance. 
Courtship  is  more  frequently  accelerated  in  its 
progress  than  retarded  by  those  little  flutterings 
of  uneasy  solicitude ;  they  strengthen  the  affec- 
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tions  by  each  reunion.  The  softness  of  his  man- 
ners ;  the  eloquence  of  his  eyes,  beaming  tender- 
ness ;  his  surpassing  wit,  and  the  delicate,  per- 
suasiye  flattery  of  his  muse,  won  for  him  the 
maidens  love — a  love  only  equalled  by  his 
own. 

Linley,  as  we  have  before  stated,  had  most 
carefully  educated  his  daughter  for  public  life, 
fully  assured  that  her  commanding  talents,  united 
to  her  great  personal  attractions,  must  secure  a 
fortune  to  himself;  therefore  did  he  guard  her 
like  forbidden  fruit  against  all  approaches  unless 
accompanied  by  great  wealth,  and  that  patronage 
which  his  daughter's  alliance  might  secure.  He 
probably  had  all  the  feelings  of  the  father ;  but 
they  were  merged  in  his  ledger  and  daily  cash  book, 
and  were  not  distinguishable  by  any  prominence 
from  his  business  routine.  She  was  his  goods, 
his  chattel,  his  estate,  frt)m  which  he  deriyed  a 
large  and  increasing  reyenue ;  hence  he  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  adyances  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sheridan ;  but  that  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
actor  and  elocutionist,  the  itinerant  lecturer, 
should  be  opposed  to  such  an  alliance  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignified  standing  of  his  family,  is 
strange  enough,  since  the  position  of  Miss  Lin- 
ley, as  a  leading  vocalist  at  public  concerts  and 
oratorios,  could  not  be  less  honourable  or  less 
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dignified  than  the  position  of  his  son  Charles, 
who  had  heen  trained  and  exhibited  in  the  public 
lecture-room  as  a  precocious  orator  at  the  age  of 
twelve. 

'  In  the  midst  of  all  these  perplexities,  Richard, 
altogether  unsuspected  of  any  design  upon  the 
Hesperian  fruit,  out-linxed  the  lynx  in  the 
quiet  keenness  of  his  pursuit ;  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  father  s  absence,  who  had  departed 
for  Ireland  on  a  professional  engagement  at  the 
Crown-street  Theatre,  Dublin,  persuaded  the 
lady  to  elope  with  him  to  the  Continent,  where  it 
is  believed,  they  were  married ;  but  a  question 
hanging  doubt  on  the  legality  of  that  act,  which 
was  consecrated  by  a  priest  notorious  as  the 
Blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green,  he,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  purest  honour,  placed  his 
young  and  trusting  mistress  in  a  convent  in 
which  women  were  admitted  without  prejudice 
to  sectarian  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligious creed  non-conforming  to  an  established 
faith. 

This  done,  he  immediately  communicated  his 
proceedings  to  her  father  at  Bath.  Her  father 
as  immediately  hastened  to  reclaim  his  daughter. 
He  found  her  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health, 
resulting  from  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind,  pro- 
duced more  materially  by  reflection  on  the  incau- 
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tioos  step  she  had  taken,  and  apprehensions  as 
to  the  consequences  to  her  character. 

Sheridan  reunited  with  Linley,  and  they  re- 
turned to  England  in  company. 

Miss  Linley 's  extraordinary  letter,  which  has 
fortunately  been  preserved,  will  best  explain  the 
events  we  have  herein  related,  their  causes  and 
effects. 

"Bath,  May  2,  1772. 

**  After  so  long  a  silence,  and  after  the  many 
unfavourable  reports  which  must,  I  dare  say,  have 
prejudiced  my  dear  friend  against  me,  how  shall 
I  endeavour  to  vindicate  a  conduct  which  has  but 
too  much  deserved  her  censure  ?  But  if  my  dear 
friend  will  but  suspend  her  judgment  till  I  have 
made  her  acquainted  with  my  real  motives,  I 
flatter  myself  she  will  rather  be  induced  to  pity 
than  condemn  me. 

"  At  the  time  I  wrote  last,  my  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  distraction  not  to  be  conceived;  but  I 
little  thought  then  I  should  ever  be  brought  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  leaving  my  friends,  and 
becoming  an  exile  from  everything  I  hold  dear. 

"  In  your  answer  to  that  letter,  you  hinted  that 
you  thought  I  loved  Mr.  R  *  *  *,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  my  uneasiness  ;  but  in  that  you  as 
well  as  many  others  have  been  deceived.     I  con  • 
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fes9  myself  greatly  to  blame  in  my  behaviour  to 
him ;  but  I  caimot  explain  myself  on  this  subject 
without  acquainting  you  with  the  first  cause  of 
every  uneasiness  and  indiscretion  I  have  since 
been  guilty  of.  Let  me  then,  my  dear  girl,  beg 
your  patience,  for,  though  my  story  is  long  and 
not  very  enlivening,  yet  such  is  the  affection  I 
have  for  you,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  it  pos- 
sible by  the  various  reports  which  are  so  indus- 
triously propagated,  I  may  entirely  lose  your 
good  opinion  and  esteem,  a  thing  of  all  others  I 
should  most  regret.  Excuse  my  being  tedious ; 
and  when  you  know  the  motives  which  induced 
me  to  take  this  last  step,  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
once  more  restore  me  to  your  friendship. 

"  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  I  was  brought 
from  the  country  where  I  had  been  all  my  life, 
and  introduced  into  public  with  a  heart  capable 
of  receiving  the  softest  impressions,  and  too  sin- 
cere ever  to  suspect  deceit  in  another.  I  was  led 
into  scenes  of  dissipation,  when  reason  and  ex- 
perience were  not  allowed  to  assist  me  in  the 
many  temptations  which  are  ever  surrounding  a 
young  girl  in  such  a  situation.  But  though  my 
credulity  often  made  me  feel  for  the  pretended 
distresses  of  others,  yet  my  heart  was  entirely  free 
from  love,  nor  could  I  be  seduced  by  flattery  or 
compliments    I  always  considered  them  as  words 
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of  course,  and  never  looked  upon  those  people  as 
my  friends  who  made  too  much  use  of  them. 

*^  In  an  evil  hour  my  father  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Mathews  as  a  friend  who  wished  to  serve 
him.  My  father,  who  is  like  me,  too  apt  to  believe 
every  one  his  friend  who  professes  himself  so, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
friencLship  of  a  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  service  to  him  in  his  business.  Little  did 
he  think  he  was  seeking  the  serpent  who  was 
designed  to  sting  his  heart. 

^^  Mr.  Mathews^  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
me,  resolved  to  make  me  his  prey,  and  child  as  I 
then  was,  left  no  means  imtried  to  make  himself 
master  of  my  affections,  thinking  but  too  justly 
that  an  impression  fixed  so  early  in  life  could  not 
easily  be  removed.  If  it  were  possible  to  describe 
the  many  arts  he  made  use  of  to  effect  this  end, 
you  would,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me ;  but  as  these 
are  not  to  be  conceived  by  any  one  but  those  who 
are  capable  of  acting  so  basely,  I  must  still  rely 
on  your  goodness. 

"  For  three  years  he  never  ceased  his  assiduities 
to  me,  and  though  at  times  my  conscience  would 
upbraid  me,  yet  by  his  respectful  behaviour,  his 
counterfeit  distress,  and  by  averring  sentiments 
foreign  to  his  heart,  he  made  me  instead  of  flying 
from  him,  not  only  pity  him,  but  promise  him  my 
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friendship.  This  was  my  first  fault ;  he  saw  too 
plainly  that  he  was  not  indifierent  to  me,  and 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  increase  my  regard. 

"  About  this  time,  the  people  began  to  take 
notice  of  his  particular  behaviour  to  me,  and  my 
friends  all  spoke  to  my  father  to  hinder  my  seeing 
him  :  but  my  father,  thinking  that  my  youth  was 
a  suflScient  safeguard  for  me,  and  unwilling  to 
lose,  as  he  thought,  a  good  friend,  took  no  notice 
of  this  first  alarm.  I  then  began  to  feel  myself 
for  the  first  time  wretchedly  involved  in  an  un- 
happy passion  for  a  man  whom  though  I  thought 
him  equally  to  be  pitied,  yet  it  was  criminal  in 
me  even  to  think  of.  When  he  went  into  the 
country  for  the  summer,  I  resolved  whatever  it 
cost  me  to  tear  him  from  my  heart,  and  when  he 
returned,  to  avoid  him  everywhere.  With  these 
resolutions  I  consoled  myself  till  winter.  When 
he  returned,  he  had  not  been  in  town  a  week 
before  we  had  repeated  invitations  to  his  house. 
Conscious  that  I  could  never  forget  him  if  I  was 
always  to  be  exposed  to  his  solicitations,  I  in- 
formed my  mother  of  everything  he  had  said  to 
me,  and  at  the  same  time  told  her  how  far  he 
had  gained  my  heart. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  had  my  mother  but 
then  acted  properly,  I  had  now  been  happy ;  but 
she,  too  much  attached  to  interest,  laughed  at 
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my  uneasiness,  and  told  me  that  novels  had  turned 
my  head;  and  that  I  fancied  if  any  one  was  civil 
to  me  he  must  certainly  be  in  love,  She  desired 
I  would  put  such  thoughts  out  of  my  head,  for 
no  man  could  think  seriously  of  such  a  child. 
Thus  was  I  again  led  into  temptation,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  artifices  of  a  man  w)iom  I  already 
loved  but  too  well,  and  who  was  but  too  sensible 
of  it.  I  could  not  fly  from  the  danger.  After 
my  first  reproof  I  was  ashamed  to  mention  it 
again  to  my  mother,  and  I  had  everything  to  fear 
from  my  father's  violent  temper. 

"  For  another  year  we  went  on  in  the  same 
manner,  till  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  con- 
quer my  inclinations,  he  soon  brought  me  to  a 
confession  of  my  weakness,  which  hsi^  been  the 
cause  of  all  my  distress.  That  obstacle  removed, 
many  others  fell,  of  course,  and  the  next  season 
he  prevailed  on  me  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  as  we  were  not  permitted  to  talk  together 
in  public.  During  this  time  I  had  many  offbrs 
of  marriage,  very  much  to  my  advantage,  but  I 
refused  them  all.  So  far  had  he  gained  my  love 
that  I  resolved  never  to  marry. 

"  About  this  time  Mr.  Long  addressed  me. 
You  know  by  what  means  I  was  induced  to  suffer 
his  visits,  though  you  do  not  know  likewise  that 
another  great  motive  was  the  hope  of  forgetting 

VOL.    I.  E 
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matters  and  retiring  into  solitude.  After  I  had 
consented  to  receive  Mr.  Long's  visits,  I  forbade 
Mathews  ever  to  speak  to  me,  to  the  consequences 
of  which  you  yourself  were  witness.  He  imme- 
diately pretended  to  be  dying,  and  by'that  artifice 
very  nearly  made  me  really  so.  You  know  how 
ill  I  was  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  wrote  me 
word  that  he  must  see  me  once  more — that  he 
would  then  take  a  final  leave  of  me,  and  quit 
the  kingdom  directly,  but  he  could  not  resolve 
to  go  without  seeing  me.  I  was  weak  enough  to 
comply  with  his  request,  as  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  last  time. 

"  Some  way  or  other,  my  mother  was  told  of  it, 
when  she  taxed  me  with  it.  I  immediately  con- 
fessed ever}  thing  that  had  passed  since  I  first 
acquainted  her  with  his  behaviour.  She  was  at 
first  greatly  enraged,  but  on  my  telling  her  how 
unoxceptionally  he  had  behaved,  she  was  pacified, 
and  consented  to  conceal  it  from  my  father.  And 
indeed,  my  dear,  had  any  impartial  person  been 
present  at  our  meeting  they  would  have  thought 
Mathews  the  most  unhappy  but  amiable  man  in 
the  world.  His  behaviour  was  always  consistent 
with  the  strictest  honour.  Nor  did  he  ever,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  give  me  any  reason  to  think 
he  had  any  intentions  that  were  in  the  least 
alarming  to  my  virtue.     Deceived  by  such  con- 
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duct,  his  merit  shone  more  conspicuous.  Nor 
did  I  wish  to  get  the  hotter  of  my  passion  for  one 
whom  I  thought  every  way  so  worthy  of  it.  I 
considered  myself  as  the  cause  of  aU  his  wretched-^ 
ness,  and  thought  it  would  he  the  height  of 
cruelty  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  alleviate  it. 

"But  to  proceed.  My  mother  resolved  to  see 
Mathews  herself,  and  therefore  insisted  that  I 
should  write  and  desire  to  see  him  again  that 
evening.  I  did  so,  and  my  mother  went  in  my 
place.  You  may  imagine  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  her.  She  went  with  a  full  re- 
solution to  uphraid  him ;  yet  so  far  did  his  arts 
prevail  that  he  made  her  not  only  forgive  hut 
pity  him,  and  promise  that  this  should  never 
make  any  alteration  in  our  hehaviour  to  him, 
and  we  would  still  continue  our  visits  and  inti- 
macy with  him.  He  promised,  however,  for  the 
future  never  to  attempt  to  see  me. 

'^  Ahout  this  time  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Long 
broke  off,  and  my  father  went  to  London  to  com- 
mence a  Uwsuit.  During  the  time  he  was  ab- 
sent, I  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs«  Norton, 
where  you  saw  me.  She  had  been  informed,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  my  father  would  not 
only  lose  his  suit,  but  that  I  should  be  exposed 
to  the  public  court,  as  Mr.  Long  had  been  in^ 
formed  of  my  meeting  Mathews,  and  intended  to 

E  2 
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make  use  of  that  as  a  plea  in  court.  This  being 
told  me  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  when  my  spirits 
were  greatly  distressed,  flung  me  into  a  high  feven 
I  lost  my  senses  sometime,  and,  when  I  recovered, 
was  so  weak,  and  had  such  strong  symptoms  of  a 
rapid  decline,  that  when  my  father  returned  I  was 
sent  to  the  Wells  to  drink  the  waters. 

"  While  I  was  there,  I  was  told  that  Mathews, 
during  my  illness,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
me  in  public,  and  had  boasted  it  was  owing  to 
my  love  for  him  I  was  so  ill.  This  behaviour, 
from  one  for  whom  I  had  suflered  so  much, 
shocked  me  greatly,  and  I  resolved,  in  my  first 
heat  of  passion,  that  he  should  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  triumph  over  my  weakness.  The  re- 
sentment I  felt  was  of  service  to  mc,  as  it  roused 
me  from  a  state  of  stupid  despondence,  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  my  death.  It 
was  then  you  received  my  first  letter,  which  must 
have  shown  you  in  what  a  wretched  state  of  mind 
I  was. 

**  When  I  had  so  far  recovered  my  spirits  and 
health  as  to  be  able  to  walk  and  ride,  I  became 

acquainted  with  Mr.  R ,  who,  from  the  first 

time  he  saw  me,  was  particular  in  his  behaviour 
to  me.  I  did  not  at  first  observe  it;  and,  as  I 
thought  him  an  agreeable  man,  and  one  who,  I 
was  told,  bore  an  unexceptionable  character,  I 
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did  not  avoid  him  as  much  as  I  certainly  ought. 
I  wished,  likewise,  hy  turning  my  attention  to 
him,  to  eradicate  every  impression  of  Mathews ; 

but  though  Mr.  R behaved  with  the  greatest 

delicacy,  I  found  it  impossible  to  love  him.  I 
went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  and  by  Mr. 

R ^"s  attention  to  me,  incurred  the  ill-will  of  all 

the  ladies,  who  did  not  spare  to  censure  my  con- 
duct ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  in  my  own  heart  of 
no  ill,  and  wished  to  convince  Mathews  that  he 
had  not  so  much  reason  to  boast  of  his  conquest, 
I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  envy  of  the 
women. 

"  Mr.  R— had  not  as  yet  made  any  professions, 
but  one  day  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  loved  me, 
but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  marry  pub- 
licly, as  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  father, 
except  a  pension  which  he  had ;  but  at  the  same 
time  begged  me  to  consent  to  marry  him  pri- 
vately, and  to  go  oflF  with  him  to  any  part  of  the 
world  till  his  father  died,  when  he  would  marry 
me  again  in  the  face  of  the  world.  This  proposal, 
had  I  loved  him,  I  should  certainly  have  rejected, 
but  in  the  state  of  mind  I  then  was  I  was  very 
angry,  and  refused  seeing  him  for  a  great 
while. 

"At  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  came 
over  to  be  with  me,  as  they  had  heard  of  R . 
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Throiigfa  their  means  B entreated  me  to  for- 

giye  him,  and  permit  him  to  be  on  the  footing  of 
a  friend ;  and  assured  me  I  noTer  should  have 
farther  cause  to  be  ofiended  with  him.  As  Mr. 
Norton,  under  whose  protection  I  then  was,  had 
no  objection,  and  as  I  really  had  an  esteem  for 

Mr.  B ,  and  thought  him  a  good  young  man,  I 

consented,  and  we  continued  to  walk  and  ride 
together,  but  never  without  Mr.  Norton. 

'*  I  was  thus  situated,  when  Mathews  came  to 
the  Wells,  on  his  road  to  Wales.  He  had  been 
extremely  ill  at  Bath,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  the 
public  walk  at  the  Wells,  I  could  scarce  keep 
myself  from  fainting ;  there  was  such  an  altera- 
tion in  his  person,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed 
it  possible.  He  spoke  to  me  once  in  the  walk, 
and  asked  me  if  I  resolved  to  be  his  death ;  de- 
clared his  illness  proceeded  from  the  accounts  he 

had  heard  of  me  and  B ,  and  that  he  was 

now  going  into  the  country  to  die.  You  may  be 
assured  I  was  greatly  affected  with  his  words,  but 
as  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  my  reputation  by  my 
being  seen  with  him,  I  would  not  stay  to  explain 
myself,  or  upbraid  him  with  his  behaviour  to  me. 
I  merely  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  convince 
me  of  his  sincerity  was  to  leave  me,  and  never  see 
me  more.  I  left  him,  and  immediately  went 
home,  where  soon  after  a  lady  informed  me  he 
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had  fainted  in  the  Long  Boom,  and  that  his 
friends  had  taken  him  to  Wales  given  over  by 
all. 

^^  This  news  made  me  relapse,  and  had  very 
nearly  cost  me  my  life,  till  I  heard  again  that  he 
was  well  and  in  good  spirits,  laughing  at  my 
distress,  and  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
This  once  more  raised  my  resentment,  and  I  was 

resolved  to  encourage  Mr.  R ;  and  though 

I  could  not  consent  to  go  off  with  him,  I  told  him, 
with  my  father's  consent,  that  when  it  was  in  his 
power,  if  he  still  retained  his  love  for  me,  and  I 
was  free  from  any  other  engagement,  I  would 
marry  him. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Bath  he  followed  me ; 
but  as  he  was  very  much  talked  of,  I  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  so  particular.     When  he  was 

going  to  D ,  he  begged  me  to  give  him  a 

letter  to  you,  that  he  might  by  you  sometimes 
hear  from  me,  as  I  refused  to  correspond  with 
him.  As  I  wished  to  have  my  dear  girl's  opinion 
of  him,  I  was  not  unwilling  to  trust  him  with  a 
letter  in  which  I  mentioned  something  relative  to 
my  misfortunes,  but  luckily  mentioned  no  names, 
nor  could  he,  if  he  had  read  it,  have  understood 
whom  or  what  it  meant.  He  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 

in  D ,but  never  mentioned  your  name,  which 

I  was  surprised  at ;   and  as  I  had  not  heard  any- 
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thing  from  you,  was  a  good  deal  hurt,  thinking 
you  would  not  keep  your  word  with  me. 

"  In  answer  to  his  letter,  I  desired  to  know  if 
he  had  seen  you,  and  hogged  to  he  informed  of 
some  other  circumstances  in  his  letter  which 
made  me  uneasy.  To  this  I  received  no  answer ; 
and  the  account  you  gave  me  afterwards,  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  like  all  other  men,  deceit- 
fuL  I  then  gave  him  up  entirely,  and  contented 
myself  with  thinking  how  unworthy  all  men  were 
of  a  woman's  affections. 

**  I  was  An  this  state  of  mind  when  Mathews 
returned,  when,  in  spite  of  aU  I  could  do  or  say, 
I  was  obliged  to  visit  them,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  my  having  some  conversation  with 
him.  In  these  conversations  he  cleared  himself 
of  the  imputations  alleged  against  him,  and  set 
my  conduct  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he  made 
me  appear  the  criminal  and  himself  the  injured 
person.  This,  and  being  constantly  with  him, 
oined  to  his  engaging  behaviour,  soon  regained 
him  that  love  which  had  never  been  quite  ex- 
tinguished— that  gained,  I  was  soon  prevailed  on 
to  see  him ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
behaving  so  particular  in  public,  that  at  last 
everybody  talked  of  it,  and  many  people  spoke 
to  my  father. 

"  I  was  one  night  going  to  bed,  when  I  heard 
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my  &ther  and  mother  talking  very  loud,  and  my 
name  and  Mathews*  were  repeated  very  often; 
this  induced  me  to  listen,  and  I  heard  my  mother 
tell  my  father  that  I  was  miserable,  and  that 
Mathews  was  equally  wretched — that  we  had 
loved  each  other  for  some  years,  and  that  she  was 
sure  it  would  be  my  death.  My  father  seemed 
sometimes  to  pity  and  sometimes  to  condemn  me  ; 
but  at  last  he  resolved  I  should  never  see  him 
again. 

"  In  the  morning,  when  I  came  down  to  break- 
fast, my  spirits  were  very  low,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  tears ;  this  soon  brought  on  an  ex- 
planation with  my  father,  to  whom  I  confessed 
everything  that  had  passed.  His  behaviour  was 
tender  to  a  degree,  and  by  that  method  he  gained 
more  upon  me  than  if  he  had  treated  me  harshly. 
Anger  I  can  withstand,  but  tenderness  I  never 
could. 

"  My  father,  after  many  arguments,  wherein  he 
convinced  me  of  the  folly,  if  not  wickedness,  of 
such  a  connection,  made  me  promise  never  to  see 
him  more,  and  told  me  he  would  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  family  immediately.  In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  Mrs.  Sheridan  called  by 
Mathews'  desire  to  know  the  reason  why  they 
had  not  seen  me  that  day. 

"  Old  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  is  now  in  Dublin,  is 
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my  father's  particular  firiend.  When  they  came 
to  settle  in  Bath  the  strictest  intimacy  commenced 
between  our  families.  Miss  Sheridan  is  the  only 
person  besides  yourself  that  I  could  place  any 
confidence  in.  She  is  one  of  the  worthiest  girls 
breathing,  and  we  have  always  been  united  in  the 
strictest  friendship.  The  same  connection  subsists 
between  our  two  younger  sisters.  There  are  two 
brothers  who,  on  our  first  acquaintance,  both  pro- 
fessed to  love  me ;  but  though  I  had  the  greatest 
esteem  for  them,  I  never  gave  either  of  them  the 
least  hope  that  I  should  ever  look  on  them  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  brothers  of  my  friend.  I 
own  I  preferred  the  youngest,  as  he  is  far  the 
most  agreeable  in  person,  understanding,  and 
accomplishments.  He  is  a  very  amiable  young 
man,  beloved  by  every  one,  and  gTeatly  respected 
by  all  the  better  sort  of  people  of  Bath.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Mathews,  and  was  at 
first  deceived  in  him ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  depravity  of  his  heart  under  the  specious 
appearance  of  virtue,  which  he  at  times  assumed ; 
and  perceiving  the  attachment  between  us,  he 
resolved  to  make  use  of  a  little  art  to  endeavour, 
if  he  could,  to  save  me  from  such  a  villain.  For 
this  purpose,  he  disguised  his  real  sentiments,  and 
became  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mathews,  who 
at  last  entrusted  him  with  all  his  designs  with 
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regard  to  me,  and  boasted  to  him  how  cleverly  he 
had  deceived  me,  for  that  I  believed  him  to  be 
an  angeL 

'' Excuse  my  being  thus  tedious,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  let  you  so  far  into  my  connection 
with  the  Sheridans  before  I  could  account  for 
my  behaviour  latterly. 

"  When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing I  only  told  him  something  had  happened  to 
make  me  uneasy,  but  bid  him  tell  Mathews  that 
I  would  write  to  him.  I  accordingly  wrote,  and 
told  him  every  circumstance  that  had  happened ; 
showed  him  how  impossible  it  was  for  us  to  con- 
tinue any  such  connection,  and  begged — for  still 
I  thought  him  worthy — that  he  would  write  to 
tell  me  he  was  convinced  by  my  arguments,  and 
that  we  might  part  friends,  though  unhappy 
ones.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  comforted  me  greatly 
by  assuring  me  of  his  approbation  of  my  conduct, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything 
that  would  make  me  happy,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  see  my  father. 

**  Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  settle  every- 
thing. He  accordingly  came  to  my  father  and 
told  him  what  Mathews  had  said,  and  that  he 
intended  to  write  to  my  father,  and  bind  himself 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  never  to  see  me  again. 
My  father  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  pitied 
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Mathews  greatly.  He  kept  his  word,  and  my 
father  was  happy  that  he  had  settled  everything 
so  amicahly. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  was  with  me  every  day,  and 
did  eveiything  in  his  power  to  make  me  happy. 
He  said  if  Mathews  ever  broke  his  word  with  my 
father  he  never  would  be  seen  with  him  again ; 
as  he  had  engaged  him  in  the  affair,  he  was  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour.  I 
applauded  his  sentiments,  but  said  I  thought  it 
impossible  that  Mathews  ever  should.  The  next 
day  convinced  me  how  cruelly  I  had  deceived 
myself. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  Mathews,  wherein  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  London,  but  would 
return  in  less  than  two  months,  and  if  I  did  not 
consent  to  see  him  sometimes,  he'  would  shoot 
himself  that  instant.  He  said  my  answer  would 
determine  his  fate. 

"  This  letter  flung  me  into  fits,  as  I  must  either 
break  my  word  to  my  father,  or  consent  to  the 
death  of  the  man  on  whose  life  my  own  depended. 
At  last  I  wrote  and  expostulated  with  him  once 
more  on  the  baseness  of  such  a  proceeding.  This 
letter,  instead  of  having  the  wished  efffect,  pro- 
duced another  still  more  alarming.  In  this  he 
flung  off^  the  tender  behaviour  for  which  I  always 
loved  him,  and  put  on  the  language  of  a  tyrant ; 
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told  me  he  would  see  me — no  father  on  earth 
should  hinder  him,  and  if  I  would  not  consent  he 
would  take  me  oflF  hy  force.  I  answered  this  with 
some  warmth,  as  I  hegan  to  see  I  was  deceived  in 
him.  I  then  insisted  he  should  never  write  to 
me  again,  hut  he  contrived  to  make  me  read  a 
letter  directed  in  another  hand,  wherein  he  told 
me  we  had  hoth  heen  deceived,  through  some 
mistake ;  said  he  had  something  to  communicate 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  my  future  happi- 
ness, and  if  I  would  indulge  him  with  ten  minutes' 
conversation,  he  never  after  would  desire  to  sec 
me  again ;  hut  if  I  refused  the  last  request  I  must 
expect  the  worst. 

**  Terrified  as  I  was,  with  no  friend  to  advise  me, 
I  at  last  consented,  and  appointed  an  hour ;  hut 
the  moment  he  saw  me  he  locked  the  door,  and 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  uttered  the  most 
horrid  imprecations,  and  swore  if  I  would  not 
bind  myself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  see  him 
again  on  his  return  from  London,  he  would  shoot 
himself  before  my  face.  Think,  my  dear  girl,  on 
my  cruel  situation.  What  could  I  do  ?  Half 
distracted,  I  told  him  I  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  see  him  commit  so  rash  an  action. 
This  was  Saturday,  and  I  promised  him,  if  I  was 
alive,  to  see  him  on  Wednesday  evening,  during 
the  concert.     On  this  condition  he  let  me  go. 
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^^  J  was  to  spend  the  day  with  Miss  Sheridau, 
who  was  ill  with  the  toothache.  All  the  time  I 
was  with  her  I  was  resolving  in  my  own  mind 
what  way  I  was  to  act.  To  break  my  word  with 
my  father  was  impossible.  If  I  did  not  see 
Mathews  I  expected  worse  was  to  ensue.  What 
resom^ce  was  there  left  ?  At  length — I  tremble 
while  I  write — I  came  to  the  horrid  resolution  of 
destroying  my  own  wretched  being,  as  the  only 
means  to  prevent  my  becoming  still  more  guilty, 
and  saving  my  parents  from  still  more  distress. 
With  these  horrid  thoughts  I  searched  Miss 
Sheridan  s  room  for  some  laudanum,  which  I 
knew  she  had  for  the  toothache.  I  found  a  small 
bottle  full,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket. 

**  The  next  day,  Sunday,  after  church,  I  left  my 
mother  and  sisters  walking.  I  sat  down,  made 
my  will,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  and  one 
to  Mathews.  While  I  was  about  it  Mr.  Sheridan 
came  in  ;  he  had  observed  me  taking  the  lauda* 
num,  and  when  he  saw  me  writing  he  seemed 
very  much  alarmed.  At  last,  after  swearing  him 
to  secrecy,  I  told  him  what  I  intended  to  do, 
and  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  my  letters. 
He  used  every  argument  in  the  world  to  dissuade 
me  from  it,  but  finding  them  all  useless,  he  en- 
treated me  at  least  not  to  take  it  till  the  afternoon, 
as  he  then  would  tell  me  something  which  he 
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was  snre  would  make  me  lay  aside  such  thoughts 
entirely.  Fearful  of  his  betraying  me  I  consented, 
but  the  moment  he  was  gone  took  half  the  quan- 
tity, and  after  dinner,  finding  it  had  no  effect, 
took  the  rest.  My  fears  were  true  ;  he  had  gone 
to  Dr.  Harrington  and  to  Dr.  W.,  and  begged  of 
them,  for  God's  sake,  to  go  to  our  house  that 
night  in  case  I  should  have  taken  it  before  he 
returned  in  the  evening.  When  he  came  I  was 
on  the  settee  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  He  imme- 
diately ran  for  the  doctors,  but  before  they  could 
give  me  any  assistance  I  dropped  down,  as  they 
thought,  dead.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  that 
dreadful  state,  till  by  force  they  opened  my  teeth 
and  poured  something  down  my  throat,  which 
made  me  bring  up  a  great  deal  of  the  poison. 

"  To  describe  the  distress  of  my  family  at  this 
time  is  impossible,  but  such  a  scene,  by  all  ac- 
counts, cannot  be  conceived  or  imagined.  It  was 
happy  for  me  that  I  was  insensible  of  it,  as  it 
would  certainly  have  had  a  severer  effect  upon  me 
than  all  the  poison. 

"After  I  had  taken  every  thing  that  was 
proper,  I  was  put  to  bed,  where  I  passed  the  night 
in  the  most  dreadful  agonies  of  mind  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  affair. 

"  Monday  evening  Sheridan  came  to  me.     He 
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expostulated  with  me  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness, and  showed  me  the  dreadful  crime  I  had 
been  about  to  commit,  and  for  one  who  was  every 
way  unworthy  of  my  least  consideration.  He 
then  told  me  every  circumstance  relative  to  my- 
self which  Mathews  had  told  him.  He  showed 
me  letters  he  had  received  from  him,  and  where- 
in his  villany  was  fully  explained. 

"  Judge  what  must  be  my  feelings  on  finding 
the  man  for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  life,  fortune, 
reputation,  everything  that  was  dear,  the  most 
abandoned  wretch  that  had  ever  existed.  In  his 
last  letter  to  Sheridan  he  had  told  him  that  I 
had  given  him  so  much  trouble  that  he  had  the 
greatest  inclination  to  give  me  up,  but  his  vanity 
would  not  let  him  do  that  without  gaining  his 
point.  He  therefore  said  he  was  resolved,  the 
next  time  I  met  him,  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and, 
if  I  would  not  consent  to  make  myself  still  more 
infamous,  to  force  me,  and  then  leave  me  to  re- 
pent at  leisure.  He  then  told  how  he  had 
acted  on  Saturday,  and  that  I  had  promised  to 
see  him  on  Wednesday  He  then  said  he  would 
sufficiently  revenge  himself  for  all  the  trouble  I 
had  given  him  ;  but  if  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
would  not  sec  him,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  me 
off  by  force.  The  moment  I  read  this  horrid 
letter  I  fainted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
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could  recoTer  my  senses  sufficiently  to  thank 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  his  opening  my  eyes.  He 
said  he  had  made  Mathews  believe  that  he  was 
eqoaUy  infamoos  that  he  might  sooner  know  his 
designs,  but  he  said  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
^ipear  on  a  friendly  footing  any  longer  with  such 
a  villain. 

'*  Mr.  Sheridan  then  asked  me  what  I  designed 
to  do.  I  told  him  my  mind  was  in  such  a  state 
of  distraction  between  anger,  remorse,  and  fear, 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do ;  but  as 
Mathews  had  declared  he  would  ruin  my  reputa- 
lion,  I  was  resolved  never  to  stay  in  Bath. 

**  He  then  first  proposed  my  going  to  France 
and  enteriug  a  convent,  where  he  said  I  should 
be  safe  from  all  kind  of  danger,  and  in  time  I 
might  recover  my  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
his  sister  would  give  me  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  St.  Quentin,'  where  she  had  been  four 
years,  and  he  would  go  with  me  to  protect  me, 
and  after  he  had  seen  me  settled,  he  would  return 
to  England,  and  place  my  conduct  in  such  a 
light,  that  the  world  would  applaud  and  not 


"  Tou  may  be  assured  I  gladly  embraced  this 
offer,  as  I  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  He 
accordingly  settled  everything,  so  that  we  resolved 
to  go  on  that  iatal  Wednesday,  which  was  to  de- 
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cide  my  fate.  Miss  Sheridan  came  to  me,  ap* 
proved  the  scheme,  and  helped  me  in  putting  up 
my  clothes.  I  kept  up  my  spirits  very  well  till 
the  day  came,  and  then  I  thought  I  should  go 
distracted..  To  add  to  my  affliction,  my  mother 
miscarried  the  day  before,  owing  to  the  fright  of 
Sunday.  The  being  obliged  to  leave  her  in  such 
a  situation,  with  the  thoughts  of  the  distress  in 
which  my  whole  family  would  be  involved,  made 
me  almost  give  up  my  resolution ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  many  circumstances  concurred  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  I  was,  in  short, 
almost  distracted. 

^*  At  last  Sheridan  came  with  two  chairs,  and 
having  put  me  half  fainting  into  one,  and  my 
trunks  into  another,  I  was  carried  to  a  coach 
that  waited  in  Walcot- street.  Sheridan  had  en- 
gaged the  wife  of  one  of  his  servants  to  go  with 
me  as  a  maid  without  my  knowledge.  You  may 
imagine  how  pleased  I  was  with  his  delicate  be- 
haviour. 

^^  Before  he  could  follow  the  chairs  he  met 
Mathews,  who  was  going  to  our  house,  as  I  had 
not  imdeceived  him  for  fear  of  the  consequence. 
Sheridan  framed  some  excuse ;  and  after  telling 
him  that  my  mother  had  miscarried,  and  that 
the  house  was  in  such  confusion  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  in,  begged  he  would  go  to 
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liis  sister's,  and  wait  there  till  lie  sent  for  him 
as  he  had  an  afiair  of  honour  on  his  hands,  and, 
perhaps,  should  want  his  assistance.  By  this 
means  he  got  rid  of  him. 

"  We  arrived  in  London  ahout  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  From  London  we  went  to  Dun- 
kirk by  sea,  where  we  were  recommended  to  an 
English  family,  who  treated  me  very  politely.  I 
changed  my  name  to  Harley,  as  I  thought  my 
own  rather  too  public.  From  thence  we  proceeded 
to  Lisle,  where  l^  chance  Sheridan  met  on  old 
school-fellow,  who  immediately  introduced  us  to 
an  English  family  with  whom  he  boarded.  They 
were  very  amiable  people,  and  recommended  us 
to  a  convent,  which  we  resolved  to  accept  with- 
out going  further. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  girl, 

"  And  believe  me  yours, 

*'  E.  LlNLEY." 

Who  can  read  this  simple  narrative  without 
sympathisingwith  the  child  whose  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings were  entailed  upon  her  by  her  dazzling 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  exposed  by  her  pro- 
fession to  the  mixed  gaze  of  a  public  audience  I 
Who  can  doubt  its  truthfulness,  with  the  whole 
after-life  of  the  amiable  woman  before  them,  and 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  iiree  confession  of  her 
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own  weaknesses  and  romantic  attachment  for  the 
insidious  villain  into  whose  association  she  was 
forced  by  her  own  parents  ?  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  write  a  homily  on  the  subject — ^to  praise 
where  we  should  condemn,  or  attempt  the  justifi- 
cation of  what  we  cannot  approve. 

Those  who  know  little  of  a  professional  life,  of 
the  dangers  surrounding  the  young  and  beautiful 
vocalist,  whose  charms  are  the  attraction  not  less 
than  the  skill  and  science  she  displays,  may  ques- 
tion like  mothers,  and  doubt  like  prudes,  then 
turn  away  with  a  shrug  and  a  sigh — a  shrug  in 
censure,  and  a  sigh  in  redeeming  pity ;  but  slan- 
der cannot  cast  a  slur  upon  her  tomb,  or  shadow 
her  memory  with  one  imwholesome  thought  or 
one  unworthy  act.  She  was  a  priceless  gem  in 
her  purity,  qualified  both  by  nature  and  art  to 
adorn  and  excel ;  but  she  was  a  public  performer, 
not  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  it  is  true,  but  in 
a  public  concert-room,  on  exhibit  to  the  libertine 
who  could  pay  the  price  of  admission  to  her  pre- 
sence, regulated  by  her  manager. 

Young,  susceptible,  delicate,  and  refined  I  she 
almost  deplored  the  talent  she  possessed ;  but  her 
talent  was  the  property  of  her  father,  and  its 
exercise,  however  painful  to  her  feelings,  was  de- 
manded of  her  as  his  property  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
profession  he  had  adopted  as  his  means  of  living. 
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The  trials  and  temptations  of  the  female  pro- 
iesnona  are  almost  beyond  human  strength ;  they 
become  the  marked  prey  of  the  wealthy  profligate ; 
let  us  then  view  with  charity  those  that  fall,  and 
wamUy  eulogise  that  exalted  rirtue  which,  with 
woman's  failings  and  woman's  feelings,  could  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  public  life  unscathed. 
Miss  Elizabeth  linley  was  no  more  than  a  child 
prematurely  considered  as  a  woman ;  in  her  girl- 
hood highly  endowed,  uniting  in  herself  fascina- 
tions of  the  highest  order,  dragged  into  public 
life  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  as  a  money- 
making;  speculation,  by  her  own  father,  and  left 
in  the  government  of  her  private  conduct  to  her 
own  guidance.  Introduced  by  her  father  to 
Matliews,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, whose  patronage  he  sought,  his  child  was 
left  at  this  early  age  to  receive  ber  first  impres- 
sions of  gallantry  from  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
gracefulness  of  bis  person  and  insinuating  man- 
ners. As  a  child,  she  listened  to  him  with  fond 
afiectioD  ;  while,  like  a  serpent,  he  approached  her, 
under  a  moral  guise,  as  the  protector  of  her  youth 
and  inexperience.  For  three  years  he  pursues 
ber  with  unwearied  attentions,  smothering  the 
passion  he  had  nourished,  without  ever  breathing 
a  word  by  which  a  suspicion  of  his  designs  could 
be  exdted,  or  dropping  a  thought  which  could 
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awaken  her  from  her  dreams  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  fatherly  and  hrotherly  tenderness  and  affec- 
tions. He  was  a  hushand,  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  was  all-sufficient,  in  her  confiding  na- 
ture} to  assure  her  of  a  friendship  as  devoted  as 
it  was  disinterested.  Independent  of  those  con- 
siderations, he  was  the  Mend  of  the  family — the 
confidential  adviser  of  her  father,  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse  and  interchange  of 
visits. 

Long  and  steadily-cultivated  friendships  be- 
tween the  sexes  approximate  so  closely  to  love 
that  they  can  hardly  be  distineniished  in  their 
grcth/n-ringi^  fr^m  th,  ^Te  root.  I.  c«. 
hardly  be  wondered  at  that  Mathews,  in  every 
respect  attractive  both  in  person  and  accomplish- 
ments, shielded  too  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
Linleys,  who  were  all  unconscious  of  his  designs, 
should  so  easily  glide  into  that  heart  which  he 
was  moulding  to  his  purpose — covertly  moulding 
under  the  sacred  garb  of  husband,  as  the  secure 
covering  of  his  unprincipled  approaches.  No 
wonder,  since  he  had  rendered  himself  necessary 
to  her  in  his  confidential  advisings,  that  he 
should  win  his  way  into  that  unsuspecting  heart 
while  he  was  diverting  her  mind  from  forming 
any  other  attachment.  His  advances  were  slow 
but  seemingly  secure ;   he  had  yet  to  learn  the 
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parity  of  that  mind,  which,  with  all  its  girlish 
weaknesses,  tinctra'ed  with  romance,  could  nCnther 
yield  or  bend  to  its  humiliation.  He  broke  ground 
in  the  declaratioii  of  his' abominahle  passion,  and 
Alt  the  reproof  due  to  his  baseness  and  his  vanity. 
fie  apolotgized  with  at^ect  humility,  declared 
himself  sensible  of  the  madnessof  his  infatuation, 
which  it  should  be  the  business  of  his  life  to 
subdue,  and  humbly  claiming  her  pity  and  for- 
giveness. 

Having  touched  upon  these  points  in  explana- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Miss  iJnley,  we  leave  the 
rest  to  her  admirable  letter,  distinguished,  as  it 
is,  for  its  veracity  and  the  candid  admission  of  her 
own  follies. 

In  this  letter  we  have  the  whole  secret  of 
Sheridan's  influence — the  whole  is  unravelled. 
We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  line  of 
conduct  he  adopted  with  reference  to  his 
intimacy  with  Mathews  with  a  view  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  hia  secrets  j  conceiving  that  his  chivalry 
would  have  been  much  better  manifested  by  the 
open  and  candid  exposure  of  the  profligate,  and 
the  championship  of  insulted  innocence,  though 
by  these  means  he  might  have  lost  the  prize  he 
had  essayed  to  win. 

We  are  brought  to  this  conclusion,  however, 
that  to  these  circumstances,  aided  by  a  previous 
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knowledge  of  the  intriguing  allurements  cast  in 
the  way  of  female  professional  life,  he  hecame  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  withdrawing 
his  wife  from  the  circles  of  pollutioni  and  taking 
upon  himself  and  the  efforts  of  his  own  genius, 
the  sole  and  exdusive  support  and  maintenance 
of  his  own  household. 
It  was  a  noble  resolutioiu 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DtnOiB  WITH  UATHEWg — BHKBIDAII  WOUKDKD — LENUET 
0OKOITI0NAIJ,r  OOSSKSTB  TO  HIB  DAUQHTKB'S  HAB- 
BUOB — SHZBIDJUT  KNTKBS  HIWHW-F  A  HSHBEB  OF  THlt 
mDDU  TEHFLK — HIS  HABBUGE. 

On  their  return  to  Bath,  Miss  Linley  was  in- 
terdicted from  any  further  intercourse  with  her 
lover ;  and  bo  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  that 
cunniDg  itself  could  devise  no  means  by  which  to 
defeat  the  guard,  while  Sheridan  himself  foimd  a 
business  already  prepu^d  to  his  hands  demanding 
all  his  energies. 

It  had  been  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  Miss  linley,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mathews — a  practised 
married  libertine,  possessing  considerable  estate, 
(whom'Llnley,  the  father,  was  timid  in  offending, 
and  had  consequently  taken  little  account  of  his 
daughter's  complaints) — together  with  her  in- 
creasing dislike  to  her  profession,  which  made 
her  shrink  more  and  more  from  the  gaze  of  the 
many,  as  she  became  more  devoted  to  the  love  of 
one  who  had  induced  her  to  the  romantic  resolu- 
tion of  a  flight  to  France,  and  taking  refuge  in  a 
convent,  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  her  ex.- 
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trication  from  the  troubles  and  dangers  with 
which  she  was  beset.  How  far  the  Bath  gossips 
were  right  in  their  conclusions  has  been  already 
shewn.  The  plot  was  in  itself  the  work  of  a 
master  mind,  romantically  conceived,  ingeniously 
contrived,  and  most  adroitly  executed.  Suspidoa 
never  glanced  at  Bichard  Sheridan ;  and  when  the 
whole  story  stood  revealed  by  his  leltter  from  Calais, 
it  was  listened  to  with  short  breathings,  wonder, 
and  astonishment.  So  completelv  was  suspicion 
disarmed,  that  not  a  thoi^t  glanced  at  the 
principal  mover,  the  great  actor  in  this  novel  and 
romantic  drama. 

It  appeared  also  upon  its  unravelment  that  his 
sister,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lefanu,  had  unconsciously 
assisted  in  his  design,  and  to  that  assistance  was 
he  chiefly  indebted  for  his  success.  Elopements 
may  be  well  planned ;  but  in  these  our  modem 
days  chivalry  is  at  a  diiscount,  and  the  beauties 
of  romantic  adventure,  overshadowed  by  turnpike 
roads  and  turnpike  gates — ^hence,  since  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  regions  of  gold,  purses  have  become 
necessary  to  the  most  common  enterprise.  Now 
Sheridan  was  not  familiar  with  purses,  but  per- 
fectly well  knew  their  value,  and  that  no  under- 
taking could  be  safely  hazarded  without  their  en- 
couraging aid.  Under  this  necessity  he  applied 
to  and  prevailed  upon,  his  sister  to  furnish  the 
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means  of  flight  out  of  her  own  pocket,  though 
not  overburthened,  under  the  plea  that  he  had 
consented,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Miss  Linley, 
to  conduct  her  to  a  convent  in  France,  where  she 
might  securely  dwell,  freed  from  the  painful 
position  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  which 
would  assuredly  drive  her  to  madness  I  He  assured 
his  sister  that  his  conduct  in  the  afiPair  was  purely 
and  solely  for  the  service  of  Miss  Linley,  who  had 
reposed  her  confidence  in  him ;  and  that  he  had 
no  design  or  deore,' of  taking  advantage  of  the 
step  which  she  had  determined  on  adopting. 

His  arguments,  enforced  with  more  than  com- 
mon eloquence^  and  in  which  he  energetically 
displayed  the  young  lady  s  virtuous  sufferings, 
were  convincing.  His  sister  sighed  and  believed, 
commended  and  approved. 

These  romantic  lovers,  for  such  they  were,  in 
the  bloom  of  their  early  youth — Sheridan  with 
the  down  of  manhood  barely  dawning  on  his 
cheek,  and  his  fair  companion  with  maiden  mo- 
desty just  ripening  into  womanhood — launched 
into  life  upon  a  perilous  adventure,  without 
rudder  and  without  guide. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  Sheridan  to  keep  up 
appearances,  to  associate  with  Mathews,  who  had 
insulted  the  virtue  of  Miss  Linley  by  dishonour- 
able  proposals.     We  touch  lightly   upon  this 
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equivocal  conduct,  neither  condemning  or  approv- 
ing what  must  surfacially  appear  to  be  very 
questionable,  evidently  for  purposes  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at,  viewed  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  but  by  rendering  himself,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  personal  friend  of  Mathews,  he  placed 
himself  in  a  situation  by  which  he  might  possess 
himself  of  his  secrets,  and  be  enabled  to  defeat 
them ;  besides  which,  it  facilitated  his  own  views 
in  other  ways.  The  end  cannot  be  allowed  to 
justify  the  means,  but  this  is  a  question  reserved 
for  solution  by  those  who  hold  the  maxim  good 
that  "  all  is  fair  in  love.** 

When  the  elopement  was  ascertained  to  have 
taken  place,  and  the  secret  divulged,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  most  angry  passions  would  be 
excited  among  the  parties  who  felt  themselves 
betrayed,  deceived,  outwitted.  Mathews,  insanely, 
with  a  fiend-like  spirit  which  knew  no  bounds  to 
its  malevolence,  whose  object  was  seduction  :  in- 
sensible to  shame  in  the  public  announcement  of 
his  infamy,  avowed,  in  the  impotence  of  his  rage, 
the  unprincipled  design  which  Sheridan  had  so 
happily  frustrated. 

His  brother  Charles,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  parties  for  each  other,  now  for 
the  first  time  revealftd,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  of  mortification  and  resentment,   which 
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Mathews  took  advantage  of,  and  basely  used  them, 
accompanied  by  reflections  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation both  of  Bichard  and  Miss  Linley,  which 
he  conveyed  in  paragraphs  published  in  the  Bath 
Herald. 

Sheridan,  mfarmed  on  hu  return  to  England 
of  the  unprincipled  proceedings  of  this  man,  and 
of  his  dastardly  impeachment  of  his  honour,  and 
more  infamous  repudiation  of  Miss  Linley,  felt 
himself  bound  to  defend  her  character  irom 
blemish ;  and  consequently,  on  his  arrival  at  Bath, 
be  sought  the  libeller,  with  a  thorough  determi- 
nation of  obtaining  a  retraction  of  the  calumnies, 
or  that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  of  honour  have 
decided  as  the  only  alternative  to  which  a  gentle- 
man can  honourably  appeal.  But  Mathews,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  had  fled  to  London,to  which 
place  Sheridan  pursued  him,  accompanied  by  bis 
brother  Charles,  with  whom  a  reconciliation  had 
been  efiected.  He  found  him  in  a  tavern  in  Bed- 
ford-street, Covent  Gtirden,  and  both  parties, 
being  resolutely  bent  on  redress  of  imagined 
-wrongs,  drew  their  swords,  the  wearing  of  which 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Being  complete  masters  of  their  weapons,  they 
fought  with  great  skill  and  resolution,  each  being 
highly  incensed.  Eventually,  however,  Mathews 
was  disarmed  by  his  adversary  rushing  in  upon 
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him,  and  in  the  struggle  was  borne  to  the  ground. 
In  this  prostrate  situation  the  libeller  sued  for 
his  life,  which  was  granted  on  his  signing  a  con- 
fession of  his  perfidy,  of  the  gross  falsehoods  he 
had  circulated,  and  retracting  them  in  toto. 

Unfortunately  the  matter  was  not  to  terminate 
here.  Sheridan,  on  his  return  to  Bath,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  in  fiill  satisfaction  of  his 
aggrieved  honour,  and  in  justice  to  the  lady 
whose  cause  he  had  undertaken  to  defend,  pub. 
lished  the  confessions  of  the  delinquent  in  the 
public  journals  in  which  the  offensive  paragraphs 
had  appeared. 

Mathews's  situation  now  became  intolerably 
painful.  The  doubt,  if  any  had  existed,  was  re- 
moved as  to  his  complicity  in  the  slanderous  im- 
putations, by  the  antidote  to  the  several  poisons 
being  found  in  the  same  handwriting.  Maddened 
by  the  utter  contempt  with  which  he  was  received 
by  the  party,  of  which  he  considered  himself  the 
leader,  he,  covered  with  disgrace,  on  finding  him- 
self exiled  from  society,  returned  to  his  estates  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan,  where  he  foimd  no  better 
fate  awaiting  him  among  his  neighbours — a  high- 
toned,  high-spirited  gentry,  who  rejected  him  ^ 
unworthy  of  their  association.  Still  further 
blinded  by  his  rage — stung  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  former  companions — he,  in  the  highest  state  of 
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irritation  at  being  thrown  out  of  the  circles  of 
that  society  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved, 
hastily  returned  to  Bath,  and  assuming  a  position 
not  tenable  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  case,  with  a  view  to  retrieve  himself  from  the 
disgrace  of  his  humbled  condition,  sent  a  message 
to  Sheridan,  demanding  another  meeting,  which 
was  promptly  accepted,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  his  friends. 

It  was  contended,  and  with  much  reason,  that 
Mathews,  having  been  defeated  at  a  fair  and 
honourable  meeting,  and  having  obtained  the 
grant  of  life  on  conditions  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed— conditions  which  had  fixed  upon  him 
the  enduring  stain,  the  indelibly  affixed  mark  of 
odium  and  disgrace — ^had  forfeited  all  claims  to 
the  laws  of  honour ;  that,  whatever  he  might  suf- 
fSsr  frpm  the  exposure  of  his  guilt,  avowed  by  his 
own  confession,  and  bearing  his  own  signature, 
he  could  establish  no  claim  to  further  considera- 
tion in  the  quality  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  would 
ill  become  his  former  antagonist  to  elevate  him 
from  his  singular  degradation  by  acceptance  of 
his  challenge. 

But  Sheridan^  in  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit, 
which  the  advice  of  his  most  sincere  and  judicious 
friends  could  not  shake  ;  and  probably  with  an- 
other feeling  more  intimately  akin  to  revenge  for 
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the  insults  and  injuries  offered  to  a  female  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  no  ordinary  tie,  rejected 
the  plea  as  affecting  his  own  character  for  con- 
sistency and  courage;  and  it  was  accordingly 
settled  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  at 
Eingsdown,  near  Bath,  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions imposed  by  that  sanguinary  code,  esta- 
blished in  a  barbarous  age,  when  trial  by  battle 
was  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  combatants  appeared  upon  the  ground  at 
the  appointed  hour,  attended  by  their  seconds ; 
and,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  preliminaries, 
each  took  his  stand,  and  both  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement. 

The  combat  appears  to  have  been  fierce  and 
savage,  ill-tempered  and  uncontrolled  in  its  vio- 
lence, by  the  incompetency  of  men  acting  as  se- 
conds, whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  duelling  were  not  violated. 

After  a  discbarge  of  pistols  without  effect, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and,  rushing  upon  each 
other,  fought  with  a  frantic  resolution,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  violence,  with  less  of  skill, 
parrying  well  the  assault,  but  each  in  his  turn 
losing  advantage  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
action.  At  length  Sheridan,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, endeavoured  to  rush  in  upon  his  adver- 
sary, as  upon  a  former  occasion,  endeavouring  to 
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disarm  him ;  but  Mathews,  aware  of  the  move- 
ment,  with  great  address  disengaged  his  sword- 
arm,  and  he  was  foiled.  They  then  closed  ;  the 
life-struggle  now  became  more  desperate,  and 
both  displayed  uncommon  strength.  In  tbe  vigor- 
ooB  exertion  of  muscular  power,  mental  energy, 
passion,  and  skill,  several  severe  wounds  were 
indiscriminately  inflicted,  when  they  came  to  the 
ground,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  in 
their  fall  both  swords  were  broken.  Matbews 
having  greatly  the  advantage,  being  uppermost, 
pressed  heavily  upon  Sheridan;  and,  inflicting 
several  wounds  with  his  broken  sword,  exultingly 
demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  beg  for  his 
life  ?  "  Never,"  was  the  reply ;  "  never,"  at  the 
same  time  fainting  li-om  the  loss  of  blood.  The 
seconds  now  interfered,  and  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  chaise  to  Bath,  Mathews  and  his  Mend  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  London. 

This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary duels  that  bad  ever  been  committed  to  re- 
cord, and  one  which  has  found  no  parallel  in  after 
times,  distinguished  as  it  was  for  the  intense  ani- 
mosity of  the  combatants  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  seconds,  who  appear  to  have  been  better 
qualified  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  Spanish 
bull-fight  than  to  have  regulated  proceedings  in 
the  lists  of  mortal  combat. 
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Sheridan's  [wounds  were  serious,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  during  the 
principal  part  of  which  time  he  was  kept  quiet 
by  direction  of  his  physicians,  and  not  allowed 
intercourse  with  visitants. 

Miss  Linley  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  event, 
and  her  distress  was  painfully  aggravated  by  the 
prohibition ;  constant  in  her  inquiries,  unremit- 
ting in  her  appeals,  agitated  by  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  every  whisper  of  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient excited,  her  health  suffered.  She  intreated 
— she  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  wife,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  parents ;  but  the  medical  attendants, 
influenced  as  well  by  the  weak  condition  of  the 
invalid,  as  by  the  wishes  of  the  Linleys,  remained 
inexorable. 

Sheridan's  heroism  could  not  fail  to  produce 
its  effect  in  increasing  the  ardency  of  her  attach- 
ment for  the  man,  who  had  twice  so  resolutely 
offered  his  life  to  her  service;  at  the  same  time 
the  stern  and  uncompromising  opposition  of  her 
family,  produced  a  no  less  powerful  influence  in 
giving  firmness  and  resolution  to  that  mind  which 
had,  by  other  circumstances,  been  so  powerfully 
predisposed. 

The  ground  of  opposition  must  be  admitted 
prudentially  of  great  weight.  Sheridan  was  alike 
destitute  of  fortune,  expectancy,  or  calling ;  with 
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no  nsonrce  but  what  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
exerdse  of  his  pen,  in  the  production  of  minor 
emays  ibr  the  public  jonmala  of  the  day — a  very 
precarious  means  of  subsieteoce,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  His  lather's  doubtful  fortunes  could  justify 
no  hope  in  that  quarter,  independent  of  the 
severe  displeasure  he  had  incurred  by  disturbing 
him  in  his  favourite  oratorical  scheme,  and  with- 
drawing those  aids  which  the  infatuated  man  had 
M>  confidently  relied  upon.  Sheridan,  therefore, 
had  no  reliance  but  on  his  own  powers,  and  they 
were  not  sufficiently  estimated  by  the  Linley 
fiunily. 

That  a  marriage   under  such  circumstances 

ooold  only  be  productive  of  want  and  misery  to 

the  parties  contracting,  was  a  natural  conclusion, 

unless  relieved  by  the  popular  and  attractive 

talents  of  the  wife,  by  their  public  exhibition, 

to  which  she  had  shown  so  much  repugnance, 

:    and  which  Sheridan  himself  had  declared  should 

'    never  be  employed  as  the  means  of  their  joint 

.    support.     With  this  emphatic  declaration,  and 

the  very  slender  amount  of  faith  reposed  in  the 

revealment  of  those  powers  with  which  nature 

'    had  endowed  him,  and  the  graces  of  art  had  em- 

[    bellished ;  we  must  view  with  more  than  ordinary 

I    sympathy  the  position  of  the  Linleys,  and  the 

I   paternal  affections  felt  for  a  lovely  and  highly- 

I    gifted  child.  g  2 
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The  French  marriage  was  a  very  doubtfal 
matter,  urged  only  for  purposes  which  were  not 
answered  at  the  time,  and  never  afterwards  in- 
sisted upon. 

Sheridan's   ultimate  recovery  was  announced 
in     the     Bath     journals,     and     the     quietude 
of  all  parties  restored;  but  the  most  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  meeting  of 
the  lovers,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  wit  and 
stratagem  to  accomplish  the  interview  even  of  a 
moment  of  the  beloved  one,  imaged  in  his  heart ; 
but  Sheridan  was  not  deficient  in  stratagem,  and 
in  various  disguises  he  accomplished  his  desires* 
Miss  Linley  was  engaged  at  the  Bath  concerts, 
but   was  always   attended  by  members  of  her 
family,  and  so  carefully  watched,  that  it  would 
have   appeared   impossible    any    communication 
could  have  been  made  between  them ;  but  the 
strictest  vigilance  was    outwitted  by  the   lover 
who  lived  in  his  mistress'  eyes.     Habited  as  the 
driver  of  a  hack  carriage,  which  was  on  constant 
hire   to    drive   her  to   and   from    the    concerts 
by  a  contrivance    with   the  keeper  of  the  yard 
in  which  the  coach  was  stabled,  this  romantic 
adventurer,  who  could  not  be  restrained  in  his 
enthusiasm,   or   deem    any  peril   too   great    to 
encounter  in  obtaining  admission    to    his    mis- 
tress, luxuriated   in  the  thought  that  he  had 
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"been  near  her  unknown,  and  that  he  had 
touched  her  hand  as  he  handed  her  into  the 
carriage.  Romance,  enchanting  romance,  thy 
Yotaries  live  in  blissful  dreams-— courting  shadows, 
and  giving  to  nothingness  the  fruitful  pencillings 
of  imagination,  rich  in  the  tintings  of  inspired 
thought.  Sheridan  was  a  poet  in  practical  ex- 
pedients, and  never  deficient  in  expedients  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end  ;  it  was  some  time  ere  he 
obtained  the  desired  opportunity  of  revealing 
himself.  At  length  the  guardian  of  the  treasure 
was  asleep.  She  entered  the  carriage  alone  and 
imaccompanied.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to 
drive  home,  and  no  observing  eye  was  there  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  purest  love,  or 
listen  to  the  language  which  poured  forth  in 
gashing  streams,  the  silvery  flow  of  mutual  soul- 
absorbing  passion.  From  this  period,  their  in- 
terriews  became  frequent,  and  notes  and  epistles 
passed  when  recognition  would  have  been 
fatal. 

But  **  the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run 
smooth,"  and  it  came  to  pass  that  some  certain 
little  scraps  of  love  were  found  in  my  "  lady's 
chamber,*'  and  the  thing  was  discovered,  but  how 
or  by  what  means  these  amatory  scraps  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  for  which  they  were  intended,  was 
a  mystery  not  to  be  solved.     Inquiries  were  made. 
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examinations  instituted,  but  no  clue  could  be 
found  to  this  inexplicable  mystery.  The  coach- 
man was  beyond  suspicion. 

At  length,  the  Linleys  finding  their  case  hope- 
less, relaxed  in  their  vigilance,  reiterating,  as 
their  only  then  objection,  that  Sheridan  fol- 
lowed no  profession.  To  conquer  that  objection, 
and  to  remove  its  weight  by  the  assurance  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  more  l^itimate  and  prospec- 
tively productive  pursuits,  he  entered  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  on  the  6th  day 
of  April,  1772,  and  was  admitted  into  Commons 
in  the  following  Hilary  Term.  By  this  step  all 
objections  were  overruled,  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  family  as  the  avowed  and  accepted  lover  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Linley. 

The  Linleys  finding  all  opposition  in  vain 
gave  their  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage, 
which  was  consummated  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1773;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  being  then 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Linley  in  her  nineteenth. 

With  the  following  poetical  correspondence  of 
the  married  pair  we  close  this  chapter. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  young  wife  timidly 
venturing  the  suspicion  that  the  want  of  stability 
upon  the  part  of  her  enamoured  husband  might 
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mar  their  future  happiness,  on  which  he  addressed 
to  her  the  following  lines : — 

DAMON  TO  DELIA. 


Aak'st  thou  how  long  my  love  sliali  stay 
When  all  that's  new  is  past ; 

How  long  ?   Ah^  Delia,  can  I  say 
How  long  my  life  will  last. 

Dry  he  that  tear — ^be  hush'd  that  sigh, 

At  least  m  lore  thee  till  I  die. 


n. 

And  does  that  thought  afflict  thee  too, 
The  thought  of  Damon's  death ; 

That  he  who  only  lives  for  you 
Must  yield  his  fSuthful  breath. 

Hush'd  be  that  sigh — ^be  dried  that  tear, 

Nor  let  us  lose  our  Heaven  here. 

To  which  she  replies — 

DELIA  TO  DAMON. 

I. 

Think'st  thou,  my  Damon,  I'd  forego 
This  tender  luxury  of  woe ; 
Which  better  than  the  tongue  imparts 
The  feelings  of  impassioned  hearts. 
Blest  if  my  sighs  and  tears  but  prove 
The  winds  and  waves  that  waft  to  love. 
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II. 

Can  trae  affection  cease  to  fear ; 
Poor  is  the  joy,  not  worth  a  tear. 
Did  passion  ever  know  content, 
How  weak  the  passion  words  can  paint. 
Then  let  my  sighs  and  tears  but  prove 
The  winds  and  waves  that  waft  to  love. 

III. 

The  Cyprian  bird  with  plaintive  moan 
Thus  makes  her  faithful  passion  known. 
So  Zephyrus  breathes  on  Flora's  bowers, 
And  charms  with  sighs  the  Queen  of  flowers ; 
Then  let  my  sighs  and  tears  but  prove 
The  winds  and  waves  that  waft  to  love. 

How  sweetly  eloqueot,  so  full  of  love !  are  these 
plaintive  lines  of  caressing  tenderness ;  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  cold  temperament  of  the  mere 
critic,  whose  leaden  eye  peers  not  beyond  the 
thought  expressed,  to  the  deep  feelings  which 
gave  to  thought  its  birth.  These  are  the  lays  of 
domestic  minstrelsy,  not  wrought  and  fashioned 
out  for  worldly  praise  or  worldly  censure ;  and  are 
only  quoted  here  in  evidence  of  that  harmony  of 
sold  which  united  and  distinguished  them  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HE  WILL  NOT  BUFFEB  MBa  SHEBIDAN  TO  APPEAB  IK 
PUBLIC. — ^mS  LETTEE  TO  LINLEY. 

The  boldness  of  adventure,  the  finnness  of 
purpose,  the  ingenuity  of  his  stratagems,  by  which 
Sheridan  diverted  attention  from  his  design  upon 
the  affections  of  the  woman  he  adored,  speak 
loudly  in  support  of  that  manly  firmness  of  mind 
and  purpose  which  developed  itself  in  aU  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  struggles  of  life. 

The  delicacy  of  his  approaches,  the  slow  and 
almost  imperceptible  means  by  which  he  inspired 
her  confidence  and  wooed  her  affections,  without 
even  the  most  timid  whisper  of  his  own : — while 
she,  surrounded  by  admirers  who,  presuming  on 
rank  and  wealth  as  irresistible  temptations,  were 
ready  to  prostrate  them  at  her  feet — are  strong 
circumstances,  characterizing  the  indomitable  man, 
who  possessed  in  himself  not  one  recommendation 
on  which  he  could  urge  his  suit,  save,  indeed,  a 
graceful  person  and  a  fluent  wit,  manners  easy, 
gentle,   and    unobtrusive.      Modesty    was    the 
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duurni  that  won  the  prize,  and  the  extreme  deli- 
CKT  of  caution  secured  it.  He  had  no  confidant, 
and  leaned  upon  no  man's  arm  but  his  own. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  of  his  in- 
sufficiency of  means  in  support  of  a  domestic 
establishment,  and  it  was  very  generally  rumoured 
that  his  wife's  talents  were  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  the  idea  was  never  entertained  by 
Sheridan ;  it  could  not  be  entertained ;  he  was 
the  last  man  on  earth  who  could  render  himself 
a  pensioner  on  his  wife — ^a  recipient  of  the  for- 
tunes which  might  have  been  obtained  by  her 
splendid  professional  talents.  He  disdained  the 
thought,  as  he  afterwards  frequently  declared. 
No,  he  married  her  for  herself  alone,  and  he 
publicly  avowed  that  all  his  energies  should  be 
exerted  to  secure,  by  his  own  individual  means, 
the  domestic  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  bride. 

Prior  to  the  marriage,  Linley  had  entered  into 
an  engagement  for  his  daughter,  to  sing  at  the 
grand  musical  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  three 
choirs  of  Hereford,  Glocester,  and  Worcester, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Worcester  for  that  year. 
Linley  had  received  the  money,  in  part,  before- 
hand ;  but  such  was  the  inflexible  determination 
of  Sheridan,  assuming  to  himself  the  rights  of  a 
husband,  and  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  act 
of  her  father,  that  he  insisted  on  the  return  of 
the  money  which  had  been  received,  accompanied 
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bj  the  declaration  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  would  never 
appear  as  a  public  singer ;  nor  was  it  but  by  the 
most  urgent  appeals  on  the  part  of  a  great  public 
charity,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  rescind 
his  resolution.  But  as  we  consider  the  matter  in 
question  as  of  great  importance  in  developing 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
could  resist  temptation  whereby  his  honour  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  might  be  impeached,  even 
under  circumstances  of  pecuniary  pressure,  we 
give  his  reAisal  in  his  own  words,  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Linley,  which  has 
been  preserved,  bearing  date — 

"  East  Burnham,  May  12,  1773. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"I  purposely  deferred  writing  to  you  till  I 
should  have  settled  all  matters  in  London,  and  in 
some  degree  settled  ourselves  in  our  little  home. 
Some  unforeseen  delays  prevented  my  finishing 
with  Swale  till  Thursday  last,  when  everything 
was  concluded.  I  likewise  settled  with  him  for 
his  own  account,  as  he  brought  it  to  me,  and  for 
a  friendly  bill  it  is  pretty  decent.  Yours  of  the 
Srd  instant  did  not  reach  me  till  yesterday,  by 
reason  of  its  missing  us  at  Morden.  As  to  the 
principal  points  it  treats  of,  I  had  given  my 
answer  some  days  ago  to  Mr.  Isaac  of  Worcester. 
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He  had  enclosed  a  letter  to  Storace  for  my  wife, 
in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  you  had  made  for  her  eight  months 
ago,  and  adds  that  ^  as  this  is  no  new  application, 
hut  a  request  that  you  (Mrs.  S.)  will  fulfil  a  posi- 
tive engagement,  the  breach  of  which  would  prove 
of  fatal  consequence  to  our  meetmg,  I  hope  Mr. 
Sheridan  will  consider  his  honour  in  some  degree 
concerned  in  fulfilling  it/  Mr.  Storace,  in  order 
to  enforce  Mr.  Isaac's  argument,  showed  me  his 
letter  on  the  same  subject  to  him,  which  begins 
with  sapng,  ^  We  must  have  Mrs.  Sheridan,  some- 
how or  other,  if  possible  ;*  the  plain  English  of 
which  is,  that  if  her  husband  is  not  willing  to  let 
her  perform,  we  will  persuade  him  that  he  acts 
dishonourably  in  preventing  her  from  fulfilling  a 
positive  engagement.  This  I  consider  to  be  the 
very  worst  mode  of  application  that  could  have 
been  taken,  as  there  really  is  not  common  sense 
in  the  idea  that  my  honour  can  be  concerned  in 
my  wife's  fulfilling  an  engagement  which  it  is  im  • 
possible  she  should  ever  have  made.  Nor  (as  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Isaacs)  can  you,  who  gave  the  pro- 
mise, whatever  it  was,  be  in  the  least  charged 
with  the  breach  of  it,  as  your  daughter's  marriage 
was  an  event  which  must  always  have  been  looked 
to  by  them  as  quite  as  natural  a  period  to  your 
right  over  her  as  your  death ;  and  in  my  opinion 
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it  would  have  been  just  as  reasonable  to  bave 
applied  to  you  to  fulfil  in  tbe  latter  case  as  in  tbe 
former.  As  to  the  imprudence  of  declining  this 
engagement,  I  do  not  think,  even  were  we  to 
suppose  that  my  wife  should  ever  on  any  occasion 
appear  again  in  public,  there  would  be  the  least 
at  present.  For  instance,  I  have  had  a  gentleman 
with  me  from  Oxford  (where  they  do  not  claim 
the  least  right  as  from  an  engagement),  who  has 
endeaToured  to  place  the  idea  of  my  complimen- 
ting the  university  with  Betsey's  performance  in 
the  strongest  light  of  advantage  to  me.  This  he 
said  on  my  declining  to  let  her  perform  on  any 
agreement.  He  likewise  informed  me  that  he 
had  just  left  Lord  North  (the  Chancellor),  who, 
he  assured  me^  would  look  upon  it  as  the  highest 
compliment,  and  had  expressed  himself  so  to  him. 
Now,  should  it  be  a  point  of  inclination  or  con- 
venience to  me  to  break  my  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  Betsey  8  performing,  there  surely  would 
be  more  sense  in  obliging  Lord  North  (and  pro- 
bably from  his  own  application)  and  the  Univer- 
sity, than  Lord  Coventry  and  Mr.  Isaac.  For 
were  she  to  sing  at  Worcester  there  would  not  be 
the  least  compliment  in  her  performing  at  Oxford. 
Indeed,  they  would  have  a  right  to  claim  it,  par- 
ticularly as  that  is  the  mode  of  application  they 
have  chosen  from  Worcester. 
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^*  I  have  mentioned  the  Oxford  matter  merely 
as  an  argument  that  I  can  have  no  kind  of  in- 
ducement to  accept  of  the  proposal  from  Wor- 
cester ;  and  as  I  have  written  frdly  on  the  subject 
to  Mr.  Isaac,  I  think  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  you  to  give  any  further  reasons  to  Lord  Co^ 
ventry,  only  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  his 
proposal,  civilities,  &c.  &c.,  and  refer  him  for  my 
motives  to  Mr.  Isaac,  as  what  I  have  said  to  you 
on  the  subject  I  mean  for  you  only ;  and  if  more 
remains  to  be  argued  on  the  subject  in  general| 
we  must  defer  it  till  we  meet,  which  you  have 
given  us  reason  to  hope  will  not  be  long." 

The  condition  of  the  charity  however,  which 
would  have  suflTered  severely  by  the  loss  of  its 
most  distinguished  feature  of  attraction,  finally 
prevailed,  and  Sheridan's  consent  was  gained  to 
her  last  public  appearance. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  sang  at  the  Worcester  Music 
Meeting  to  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled 
on  any  similar  occasion ;  extravagant  prices  were 
oflFered  for  seats,  and  highly  fortunate  did  he  con- 
sider himself  who,  late  in  his  application,  could 
obtain  even  standing  room  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair  enchantress.  Upon  no  former  occa- 
sion did  she  eclipse  her  performances  at  Worces- 
ter, which  were  to  be  her  last.  Her  audience, 
in  the  muteness  of  a  solemn  silence,  listened,  en- 
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raptured  with  her  lays,  enraptured  by  those 
sweetly  sublime  and  sacred  strains  of  heaTen-bom 
harmony,  delivered  with  a  soul  of  exalted  feeling, 
unequalled,  unrivalled,  unapproached.  It  was  a 
melancholy  pleasure  she  infused  around ;  it  was, 
as  it  were,  the  charmed  notes  of  the  dying  swan, 
never  to  he  heard  again. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  she  put  the  mone^ 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  into  the  plate ;  thus 
devoting  her  services  to  the  charity  which  she 
had  BO  abundantly  enriched  by  her  presence. 

"We  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  or  con- 
demn this  chivalric  spirit,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  his  own  actual  poverty 
and  his  necessities ;  but  having  so  resolved,  we 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  that  inflexible  firmness, 
resisting  temptation,  by  which  he  so  steadily  ad- 
hered to  his  first  resolution.  Sheridan  was  not 
deaf  to  the  appeals  of  charity,  it  was  no  departure 
from  that  manly  decision  which  he  had  come  to, 
of  removing  his  wife  from  the  glare  of  public  life 
with  all  its  advantages,  which  he  disdained  to 
reap ;  but  when  that  appeal  came  forcibly  on  re- 
flection, shewing  how  deeply  that  charity  would 
sufler  to  which  she  had  been  engaged,  by  her 
vrithdrawal,  he  yielded — all  subsequent  offers  for 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  were  rejected  in  the 
most  positive  and  frequently  in  the  rudest  manner. 
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while  it  must  be  remarked  they  would  have  in- 
sured him  an  income  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year. 

In  one  instance,  for  the  opening  of  the  Fan* 
theon  in  Oxford-street,  she  was  offered  one 
thousand  pounds  for  twelve  nights'  performance^ 
and  one  thousand  pounds  secured  for  her  benefiti 
running  over  an  engagement  for  seven  years; 
thus  affording  them  a  positive  secured  income  of 
two  thousand  pounds  for  thirteen  performances 
in  each  year ;  nay,  he  actually  refused  his  assent 
to  her  appearance  at  a  concert  of  the  Soyal 
family,  being,  as  he  averred,  inconsistent  with 
and  compromising  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman. 
Even  his  wife's  entreaties  were  in  vain,  who,  dis- 
liking the  profession,  was  still  consciously  desi- 
rous of  contributing  to  his  means. 

Upon  one  occasion,  being  very  closely  urged,  he 
exclaimed  with  considerable  vehemence,  "  I  am 
her  husband.  Sir,  and  I  will  neither  let  her  out 
by  the  night,  or  by  the  week,  or  by  the  season,  to 
gratify  managerial  avarice,  or  the  equivocal  taste 
of  a  miscellaneous  audience." 

He  was  very  generally  assailed,  however,  for  a 
false  and  ridiculous  pride,  and  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  authority,  unjustifiable  in  the  position  of 
his  affairs,  while  some  few  justified  him  on  the 
score   of  delicate  feeling  and  manly  principle. 
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Among  this  number  was  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the 
authority  of  Boswell,  in  his  excellent  biography 
of  the  great  and  learned  lexicographer, 

**  We  talked,"  says  Boswell,  "  of  a  young  gentle- 
man's marriage  with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his 
determination  that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in 
public,  though  his  (her)  father  was  very  earnest 
she  should,  because  her  talents  would  be  very 
liberally  rewarded,  ao  as  to  make  her  a  good  for- 
tnne.  It  was  qnestioned  whether  the  young 
gentleman,  who  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
but  was  blessed  with  very  uncommon  talents, 
was  not  foolishly  delicate  or  foolishly  proud,  and 
his  (her)  father  truly  rational  without  being 
mean," 

Johnson,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman 
Senator,  ezclfumed :  "  He  resolved  wisely  and 
nobly,  to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would 
not  a  gentleman  be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife 
sing  publicly  for  hire?  No,  sir,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  here.  I  know  not  if  I  should  not  pee- 
PABB  myself  for  a  public  singer  as  readily  as  let 
my  wife  be  one." 

We  shall  not  criticise  the  opinion  of  Johnson ; 
but  DO  man  can  hesitate  to  commend  its  spirit. 

Facts,  and  not  comments,  are  our  ruling  guide : 
our  portrait,  Sheridan,  as  he  was,  in  his  thoughts, 
his  aspiratioos,  and  in  bis  pride.    Devoting  him- 
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self  to  his  pen,  and,  by  his  own  admission,  assisted 
by  his  accomplished  wife,  he  produced  several 
fugitive  publications,  of  which  there  are  no  re- 
mains identifying  the  pen  that  wrote  them ;  still 
they  must  have  possessed  much  merit  to  meet 
so  ready  a  sale  as  that  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  they  were  the  only  available 
remedy  for  immediate  wants. 

In  reference  to  those  days,  Sheridan  once 
smilingly  observed  to  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
that ''  they  were  obliged  to  keep  writing,  writing, 
for  the  daily  leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  no 
dinner ;"  to  which  his  friend  facetiously  rejoined, 
"  It  was  B,  joint  concern  I  perceive."  "  It  was,*' 
replied  Sheridan,  "  and  of  which  "wq  jointly  par- 
took.** 

It  was  at  East  Bumham,  in  a  small  cottage  to 
which  they  retired  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
that  they  enjoyed  the  most  happy  and  tranquil 
period  of  their  lives;  and  to  which  they  fre- 
quently recurred  in  after  days,  when  even  pros- 
perity had  its  stings  and  imprudence  its  tran- 
sient sufferings.  Prosperity  is  not  always  con- 
ducive to  happiness ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Sheridan, 
led  to  imprudences  which  cast  away  all  that  their 
better  fortune  had  bestowed. 

Love  in  a  cottage,  however  romantic  and  de- 
lightful in  contemplation,  fatigues,  in  the  mild- 
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ness  of  its  temperature  and  the  daily  sameness  of 
its  enjoyments.  With  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  its  charm  could  con- 
tinae  but  of  very  short  duration.  That  mind» 
restless  in  its  greatness,  panting  for  its  develop- 
ment in  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  eager  of 
mixing  in  the  gay  circle  of  fashionable  society, 
for  which  its  elasticity  had  formed  him — ^not 
that  the  love  of  his  amiable  and  beautiful  wife 
had  abated,  but  in  the  ardency  of  that  passion 
which  had  increased  with  time — his  whole  soul 
was  bent  on  replacing  her  in  the  position  he  had 
found  her — ^the  beloved  and  admired ;  but  with 
this  special  difference,  not  as  the  patronized,  but 
as  the  patronizer ;  not  as  the  follower,  but  the 
leader  of  fashion.  Enthusiastic  in  the  love  and 
admiration  of  his  incomparable  wife,  romantic  in 
everything,  he  wearied,  in  her  seclusion  from  a 
society  in  which  he  felt  she  would  appear  the 
grace  and  ornament. 

The  following  lines  cannot  but  be  acceptable, 
as  exhibiting  the  fervor  of  our  poet,  the  warmth 
of  his  passion,  and  the  restless  activity  of  his 
mind: — 

TO  HYMEN. 

Teach  me,  kind  Hymen !  teach— for  thou 
Must  be  my  only  tutor  now — 

h2 
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Teach  me  some  innocent  employ 
That  shall  the  hateful  thought  destroy, 
That  I  this  whole  long  night  must  pass 
In  exile  from  my  love's  emhraoe. 
Alas !  thou  hast  no  wings,  oh,  Time ! 
It  was  some  thoughtless  lover's  rhyme, 
Who,  writing  in  his  Chloe's  view, 
paid  her  the  compliment  through  youj 
For  had  he,  if  he  truly  loved, 
But  once  the  pangs  of  absence  proved, 
He'd  crept  thy  wings,  and  in  their  stead. 
Have  painted  thee  vrith  heels  of  lead, 
But  'tis  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
Where  we,  thy  regulator  find : 
Still  o*er  the  gay  and  o'er  the  young, 
With  imfelt  steps  you  flit  along ; 
As  Virgil's  nymphs  o'er  ripen'd  com. 
With  such  etherial  haste  was  borne, 
That  every  stock  with  upright  head 
Penied  the  pressure  of  her  tread ; 
But  o'er  the  wretched  oh,  how  slow 
And  heavy  sweeps  thy  scythe  of  woe ! 
Oppressed  beneath  each  stroke  they  bow, 
Thy  course  engraven  on  their  brow. 
A  day  of  absence  shall  consume 
The  glow  of  youth,  and  manhood's  bloom  \ 
And  one  short  night  of  anxious  fear 
Shall  leave  the  wrinkles  of  a  year. 

For  me,  who,  when  I'm  happy,  owe 
No  thanks  to  fortune  that  I'm  so ; — 
Who  long  have  learned  to  look  at  one 
Dear  object,  and  at  one  alone. 
For  all  the  joy  and  all  the  sorrow 
That  gilds  the  day  or  threats  the  morrow  ;■ 
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I  oerer  felt  thy  footstepB  light, 
Bat  when  sweet  loye  did  aid  thy  flight ) 
And,  banish'd  from  his  blest  dominioo, 
i  cared  not  for  thy  borrow'd  pinioB. 

ttae,  she  is  mine,  and  since  she's  roinej 
At  trifleB  I  should  not  repine ; 
Bat  oh  I  the  miser's  real  pleasure 
ts  not  in  knowing  he  has  treaaure : 
Be  most  behold  his  golden  storfl) 
And  feel  and  count  his  riches  o'er< 
l^ns  I,  of  one  dear  gem  possess'd 
And  in  that  treasure  only  blest, 
I  There  every  day  would  seek  delight, 

And  clasp  the  casket  every  night. 

Let  the  cold,  cdlculating  critic,  c£lrp  at  the  liilM 
{toured  forth  by  a  soul  full  of  warmth  and  senti' 
ment,  breathed  in  the  sweetest  strains  that  ever 
flowed  &om  conjugal  affection  ;  ours  is  to  trace 
out  etery  line  and  feature  in  correct  deUneation 
of  the  man.  The  feelings,  aye,  and  the  failings 
of  Sheridan,  for  they  were  blended,  or  rather,  of 
one  gro#th(  springing  irom  the  eame  stem,  and 
therefore  are  better  and  more  faithfully  gleaned 
from  his  own  than  any  other  Bource.  We  glean 
his  thoughts,  his  enthusiasm,  from  his  impassioned 
pen  1  teeming  with  tenderness,  or  luxuriant  in  the 
playfulness  of  a  refined  wit.  We  read  him  in 
his  acts,  in  the  glow  of  his  genius,  and  radiating 
in  the  sphere  of  his  improvidence.  His  was  the 
master  spirit  for  whom  the  world  had  charmst 
vho  basked  in  its  rays,  unshadowed :  himself  the 
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light,  round  which  the  fashion  of  the  world 
revolved. 

The  winter  of  1773  was  spent  with  Stephen 
Storace,  the  celebrated  composer,  and  who,  after 
Dr.  Ame,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
English  Opera.  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  '*  The 
Haunted  Tower,"  "  No  Song  no  Supper,"  "  The 
Pirates,"  **  Mahmoud,"  &c.,  equally  attest  to  the 
brilliance  of  his  science,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
melodies. 

In  the  spring  following  he  rented  a  house  in 
Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square,  which  had 
been  furnished  in  the  most  costly  style  for  his 
reception.  Of  his  ways  and  means  in  this  matter 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt,  since  the  furniture  had 
been  all  bought  and  paid  for  with  his  father-in- 
law's  assistance,  and  the  generous  settlement  of 
three  thousand  pounds  on  Mrs.  Sheridan  by  her 
t&carded  lover,  Mr.  Long.  Sheridan,  on  enter- 
ing his  new  house,  declared  it  was  the  dawning  of 
his  independence,  for  he  was  **  the  undoubted 
owner  of  the  key  of  his  own  street  door." 

Happy  man,  no  privation  he  ever  endured  had 
left  its  impression  on  his  buoyant  spirits;  the 
provision  of  the  day  was  the  solace  of  his  thoughts, 
the  provision  of  the  morrow  beyond  his  contem- 
plation. 

Being  upon  one  occasion  sorely  pressed  by  a 
needy  creditor,  who  had  a  heavy  payment  to  make 
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{o-morrow,  Sheridan  replied  to  his  intreaties, 
"  Well,  be  it  to-morrow,  it  is  a  favourite  day  of 
mine}  to  which  I  refer  many  of  my  obligations ; 
and  when  to-morrow  comes  I  hope  wo  shall  both 
be  prepared  to  pass  our  accounts  to  our  mutual 
Batisfaction." 

The  opening  of  the  Orchard  Street  house  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  lives  of 
the  Sheridans ;  it  was  not  the  dawning,  but  the 
consummation  of  his  early  aspirations  for  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  higher  circles  of  society, 
and  he  had  made  the  largest  sacrifices  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.  His  house  was  open  for  the 
reception  of  guests  of  quality,  attracted  by  his  wit, 
the  superior  accomplishments  of  his  wife,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  entertiunments.  His  dinners 
were  upon  the  most  expensive  scale,  his  wines  of 
the  finest  quality ;  while  Mrs.  Sheridan's  soir^s 
were  remarkable  not  more  for  their  brilliance 
than  the  gay  groups  of  the  most  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  titled  lady  visitants  of  the  Court  of 
St  James. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  routs  were  the  great  attraction 
of  the  season. 

A  friend,  a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  remon- 
strating with  Sheridan  on  the  instability  of  his 
means  of  supporting  such  a  costly  establishment, 
he   tartly  replied,  "  My  dear  friend,  it  is  my 
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From  Sheridan^s  past  experience  of  the  world 
well  did  he  know  that  to  holdly  venture  was  the 
way  to  win  *  the  bubble  reputation'  which  was  his 
aim  and  end.  Well  did  he  know  that  struggling 
genius,  in  a  thread- worn  suit)  in  its  painful  efforts 
at  celebrity  struggling  for  subsistence,  had  a  hard 
road  to  travel,  and  never  reached  the  goal  until 
the  cerements  of  the  grave  had  enwrapped  its 
mortal  part,  and  the  tombstone  was  left  in  record 
of  its  fate.  Sheridan's  struggles  were  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  living  fame,  which  he  reaped ;  and 
an  undying  one  which  he  felt  that  his  powers 
could  ensure. 

By  the  vastness  of  his  powers,  the  supremacy 
of  his  mental  energies,  he  accomplished  all  in  the 
vigour  of  his  early  manhood :  which  with  a  talent 
equal  to  his  own,  but  not  so  prompt  and  vigorous 
in  its  development,  could  not  have  in  less  than 
a  life  time  of  diligence  secured. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  banquettings,  these 
nocturnal  receptions  of  the  gay  votaries  of  plea- 
sure, attracted  by  his  social  wit  and  engaging 
manners ;  aided  by  the  superior  charms  and  ac- 
complishments of  his  wife ;  Sheridan  must  have 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his  pen.  We  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  had  in  those  early  days 
stolen  from  his  bed  at  sunrise  to  prosecute  his 
literary  labours — or  after  midnight,  when  his  visi- 
tors had  departed  and  the  hall-lamp  had  been 
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extanguishedy  flown  to  his  desk,  and  at  the  cost 
of  a  bottle  of  port,  sat  down  to  resume  the  work 
which  the  previous  morning  in  its  early  rising 
had  dawned  upon. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  cannot  be  doubtedi 
although  it  conflicts  somewhat  strongly  with  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Sheridan^s  natural  indo- 
lence ;  but  he  had  played  a  deep  and  desperate 
gamoi  one  on  which  his  fame,  fortune,  his  all — • 
even  personal  liberty,  depended ;  creditors  had  to 
be  satisfied,  imprisonment  for  debt  avoided, — • 
terrors  which,  though  constantly  floating  before 
his  eyes,  did  not  dismay,  but  strengthened  him  in 
his  resolve^  aware  that  he  had  no  protection  but 
that  which  he  found  within  himself. 

Naturally  indolent,  he  could  not  be  aroused 
into  action  but  by  excitement;  then,  however, 
there  was  no  labour  to  which  he  was  not  equal* 

Having  formed  acquaintance  with  the  eccen- 
tric Frank  Challie,  a  wine-merchant  of  great 
eminence,  celebrated  for  his  cellars  of  the  choicest 
wines,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  singular 
costume  in  preserving  an  obsolete  fashion,  and 
riding  a  grey  horse  with  untrimmed  hoofs  and  a 
bob  tail,  bearing  the  resemblance  of  the  common 
cart  hack*  Challie  supplied  Sheridan's  table 
with  wines  without  being  troublesome  on  the 
score  of  payment,  too  proud  of  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  to  Mrs*  Sheridan's  parties  to  risk 
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the  offence  of  importunity;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Sheridan  had  the  art  of  making  this 
class  of  his  friends  occasionally  useful. 

On  one  of  those  droppings-in,  Charles  Earl 
of  Surrey,  habited  as  usual  in  his  grey  coat 
with  black  covered  buttons,  being  present,  Challie, 
delighted  with  his  seat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
son  of  the  premier  duke,  the  reigning  head  of  the 
aristocracy,  was  more  than  ordinarily  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  probably  more  available  than  he 
would  have  been  under  other  influences.  In  the 
course  of  an  easy  conversation  on  the  topics  of 
the  day,  the  Earl  explained  the  object  of  his 
visit,  which  was  to  request  the  favour  of  Sheri- 
dan's company  at  Worksop  for  a  week  or  two, 
being  the  commencement  of  the  shooting  season, 
and  offering  excellent  sport  on  the  family  manor. 
Sheridan  expressed  himself  highly  honoured,  but 
regretted  exceedingly  that  he  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  from  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  at  the  same  time  assuming,  as  an- 
other of  his  reasons,  that  his  friend  Ghallie  had 
determined  on  keeping  him  in  port  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  season.  The  Earl  smiled,  and 
Ghallie  chuckled  at  the  joke  and  the  compliment, 
which  he  construed  to  himself. 

"  By-the-bye,  Ghallie,"  said  Sheridan  playfully, 
**  you  would  make  a  capital  banker." 
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**  A  banker  I"  replied  Challie,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  idea ;  '^  a  banker,  Mr.  Sheridan !  why  so  ? 
A  banker  and  a  wine  merchant  ?" 

'^  The  exact  thing,  my  dear  friend ;  for,  uniting 
the  business  of  the  wine-merchant  and  banker, 
you  could  manage  a  capital  business  :  since  those 
who  took  your  draughts  the  oyer-night  you  could 
reciprocate  by  honouring  their  drq/is  in  the  mom- 
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ing. 

Bather  £Eur*fetched,  but  leading  to  a  point  by 
aiming  at  a  loan. 

It  is  not  certain  that  some  of  our  cynical  friends, 
whose  avocations  are  of  the  inquisitorial  character, 
of  breaking  heretics  on  the  wheel  for  the  sake  of 
confession,  will  not  remove  from  the  shoulders  of 
Sheridan  the  responsibility  of  this  joke.  We 
remember  something  like  it  in  a  farce  called 
"  The  Village  Lawyer,"  but  we  believe  the  Village 
Lawyer  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence.  In  the 
latter  case  the  joke  is,  that  by  a  union  between 
the  wine  merchant  and  the  apothecary,  he 
who  takes  his  wine  in  the  evening  will  be  sure  to 
require  the  apothecary  in  the  morning. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Sheridan's  joke  told,  Challie 
became  the  banker  in  the  morning,  in  answer  to 
a  draft  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  he  wrote  his  inimitable  comedy  of 
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"  The  BiTsb."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  linley  ha 
thus  adverts  to  his  muse,  and  his  expectationfl : — • 

"  I  have  heen  very  seriousl;  at  work  oti  a  book 
whioh  I  am  just  H&diiig  to  the  press,  and  which 
t  think  will  do  me  some  credit,  if  it  leads  to 
nothing  else.  However^  the  profitable  afiair  is  of 
KQotber  nature. 

"  There  will  be  a  comedy  of  mine  la  rehearsal 
at  CoVent  Garden  within  a  few  days.  I  did  not 
Bet  to  Work  on  it  until  within  a  few  days  of  my  set-- 
ting  out  for  Crome,  so  you  may  think  I  have  not 
for  the  last  six  weeks  been  very  idle.  I  have  done 
it  At  Mx.  Harris,  the  manager's,  own  request.  It 
Is  now  cmnplete,  in  his  hands,  and  pre{)aring  for 
the  stage*  He  and  some  of  his  friends  also,  who 
have  heard  it,  assure  me  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  that  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  its  successi 
It  will  be  very  wdl  played^  and  Harris  tells  me 
that  the  least  shilling  I  shall  get  (if  it  succeeds) 
will  be  six  hundred  pounds.  I  shall  make  no 
secret  of  it  towards  the  time  of  its  representation, 
that  it  may  not  lose  any  support  my  Mends  can 
give  it.  I  had  not  written  a  line  two  months  ago, 
except  a  scene  or  two  which  I  believe  you  have 
teen  in  an  odd  act  of  a  farced 

On  this  admission  his  commentators  have 
partly  based  their  idle  theory  of  the  labour  with 
which  he  produced. 

The  17th  day  of  Januaiy  17T4,  gave  public 
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birth  to  tbe  first  dramatio  prodqction  of  bu 
unrivalled  pen,  brought  out  under  the  titld  (^ 
"  The  Bivals,"  a  comedy  id  five  aots,  wbioh  in 
several  of  its  features,  bears^  many  Uiink,  tbe 
impress  of  his  own  love  adventures,  and  a  itart- 
Ung  likeness  of  a  few  of  the  Bath  notables. 

The  day  has  passed  for  offering  a  crititwl 
opinion  on  tbe  ments  of  this  oomedy.  And  tbe 
meagre  vanity  of  dissecting,  questioning,  and 
damning  with  faint  praise,  we  Irave  to  the  Dun-- 
ciada  whose  own  condenmation  hag  been  ^to- 
nounced  by  three  generations  of  an  enlightened 
people,  whose  discernment  has  sustained  the 
genius  of  the  author,  and  placed  it  in  the  highest 
rank  of  olassio  oomedy,  as  being  replete  with  wit 
and.sentiment  admirably  delineative  of  character, 
and  perfect  in  its  oonstruction. 

On  the  first  night  of  its  representation  we  are 
free  to  adroit  it  was  but  indifibrently  received  | 
but,  oool  as  was  its  reception,  it  was  a  great  and 
signal  triumph  of  the  young  author,  then  only 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  bia  first 
venture.  When  we  consider  the  mixed  assembly 
collected  together  on  the  first  representation  of  a 
new  play  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  and  to 
fix  its  final  doom,  and  also  the  fi<equent  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  author  with  reference  to  stage 
recjuirement  in  all  its  various  details,  and  tb« 
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management  of  the  scenes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  it  was  not  so  warmly  applauded  as  its  friends 
had  anticipate. 

Some  of  the  scenes  were  too  lengthy ;  and  the 
comedy,  on  the  whole,  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
the  limits  of  time  allotted  for  representation; 
the  pruning  knife  had  to  he  extensively  resorted 
to,  to  reduce  it  to  proper  limits,  and  the  unlucky 
individual  who  had  been  cast  for  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  to  be  displaced  for  one  who  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  part.  These,  how- 
ever, are  no  more  than  the  usual  imperfections  of 
a  first  performance,  and  for  which  due  allowimce 
should  be  at  all  times  made. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  combined,  we 
reiterate,  the  coolness  of  its  reception  was  by  no 
means  equivocal,  of  the  high  reputation  it  had  yet 
to  acquire.  After  a  few  days  it  was  again  pro- 
duced with  the  necessary  curtailments, — a  new 
Sir  Lucius  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clinch,  an  ex- 
cellent comedian,  who  threw  an  artistic  lifefidness 
into  the  character,  with  a  rich  comic  vein  of 
humour  and  characteristic  brogue  that  captivated 
the  audience,  and  answered  the  highest  anticipa- 
tions of  the  author.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
most  enthusiastically  received,  and  endorsed  on 
every  future  performance  by  publicly-expressed 
opinion  as  the  startling  comedy  of  the  day. 
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Clinch  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  ta- 
lented personation  of  Sir  Lucius,  by  the  presenta* 
tion  of  a  new  farce  lirom  the  same  pen,  which  he 
produced  on  his  benefit  night,  under  the  title  of 
"  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Irish  Lieutenant,"  a 
lively  piece,  of  no  great  pretensions,  but  sparkling 
with  those  c^ms  for  which  the  pen  of  Sheridan 
became  celebrated. 

Envy,  detraction,  or  the  vanity  of  pseado 
critics,  has  repeatedly  employed  and  exercised 
itself  in  vain  in  detracting  from  the  merit  or  in- 
vading the  claims  of  the  author  to  originality  in 
some  of  the  characters  he  has  drawn.  Criticism 
has  strained  itself  in  vdn  to  reduce  the  standard 
of  his  genius,  but  "  The  Rivals  "  holds  its  own  in 
public  estimation — its  attraction,  undpng,  impe- 
rishable, will  stand  with  his  other  works,  together 
in  record  of  his  genius,  when  the  worm  shall 
have  eaten  into  the  tirades  of  his  traducers,  and 
their  names  shall  have  been  blotted  out  of  the 
memory  of  man. 

Sheridan's  prospective  six  hundred  pounds  was 
more  than  doubled  by  its  success  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  manager,  Thomas  Harris ;  but  let  it 
be  remarked,  his  honsehold  expenses  and  the 
name  of  his  fashionable  visitants  were  I^on. 

The  dazzling  brightness  of  that  glory  which 
radiates  around  the  brow  of    successful  poetry 
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returns  not  its  warmth  alone  to  the  heart  which 
had  inspired  it,  hut  ghoots  out  its  heam  amid  a 
wider  expanse,  and  warms  the  heart  which 
douhts  and  fears  had  chilled.  The  dun — no 
longer  a  dun — urpng  his  plea  for  payment  of  his 
littla  bill,  with  his  wife  and  large  family,  and  a 
whole  hoBtof  wants — trading  on  horrowed  capital 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  an  inexorable  creditor— 
now  finds  himself  suddenly  at  ease  in  his  circum- 
stances—is most  anxious  to  apply  another  page 
or  two  in  bis  ledger  to  the  service  of  his  kind 
and  generous  patron — and  is  most  earnest  in  his 
hope  that  his  patronage  will  continue. 

Sheiidan,  in  the  torrent  of  bis  fame  and  rising 
fortunes,  bad  no  difficulty  in  sustainiug  his  house- 
bold  extraTaganoes  and  the  entertainments  of  the 
myriads  that  flutter  in  the  sunbeams  of  prodi- 
gality. 

"The  Rivals"  soon  became  the  stock  play  of  the 
provincial  theatres,  its  fame  bad  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  was  produced  by  the  manager  at  Bath, 
with  new  scenery,  &c.,  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spot  of  the  localities  referred  to  in  the 
oomedy.  On  its  first  night  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  fetber  of  Richard,  that  rebellious  son  who 
had  declined  assisting  him  in  bis  wild  theory  of 
establishing  a  school  of  oratory,  and  thereby  in- 
curred hie  severe  displeasure,  and  irom  whom  he 
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had  consequently  been  estranged  for  several 
years,  now  resolved  on  visiting  the  theatre,  or,  as 
he  would  have  it  made  appear,  had  been  pre- 
Tuled  upon  to  do  so,  to  see  the  comedy  and  judge 
for  himself. 

Sheridan  knew  of  his  father's  presence,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  side  scene,  almost  imme- 
diately opposite  to  his  relentless  parent,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  him,  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  throughout  the  performance  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  tenderness,  and  affection,  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  and  an  eye  glistening  with  tears. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  overpowered  by 
his  feelings,  and,  in  reply  to  some  questions  put 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
agitation,  he  observed,  *'  Only  think  how  keenly 
and  painfully  I  felt,  that  I  should  see  my  father 
and  my  sisters  before  my  eyes  and  yet  be  unable 
to  join  them."  But  this  was  Sheridan  in  his  own 
likeness — that  heart-likeness,  which  never  faded 
until  its  pulsation  ceased. 

The  success  of  the  comedy  ultimately  triumphed 
over  that  inveterate  obstinacy  resulting  from 
wounded  pride  in  his  child's  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion) rebellion.  Prosperity  is  a  great  soother  of 
long-cherished  asperities  when  the  contemned  is 
in  the  ascendant.   It  is  not  uncharitable  to  assume 
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that  it  had  its  influence  in  ultimately  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  father  and  son. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre 
for  the  season  1775-76,  a  new  opera,  Irom  the 
pen  of  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  with 
new  music,  was  announced,  and  expectation  was 
wrought  to  the  highest  from  the  known  talent  of 
the  author,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  great  comedy 
of  "  The  Rivals,"  which  held  its  sovereign  sway 
over  the  play-going  world. 

At  length,  on  the  night  of  February  the  24th, 
it  made  its  appearance  before  one  of  the  most 
crowded  houses  that  ever  attended  a  first  repre- 
sentation, every  box  in  the  house  having  been 
taken  for  several  days  before,  and  every  seat  se- 
cured, so  that  hundreds  were  turned  away  who 
could  not  obtain  admission,  for  even  the  galleries 
were  overflowing.  Such  was  the  advent  of  the 
famous  opera  of  "  The  Duenna,"  as  it  was  adver- 
tised in  the  bills  of  the  day,  introducing  some  of 
the  most  popular  Irish  airs,  which  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  occasion,  with  new  and  original 
music,  arranged  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Linley. 

It  is  seldom,  under  such  strong  excitement, 
and  in  instances  where  hopes  are  so  extra- 
vagantly formed,  that  the  piece  under  represen- 
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tation  is  fband  to  anarrer  expectation ;  but  bo  it  was 
on  this  occasion :  it  transcendently  exceeded  all 
anticipation.  This  opera,  whicli  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  itself;  no  aids  from  costly 
scenery,  machinery,  decorations,  and  magnificence 
in  dress ; — Ais  triumph  of  genius,  which  had  no 
machinery  bat  in  the  dexterous  management  of 
its  own  plot,  4|>  magnificence  but  in  the  rich 
gparklings  of  its  ovm  wit,  no  decorations  but  what 
were  to  be  found  in  its  more  harmonious  strains, 
was  received  with  perfect  rapture  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance— an  applause  which  rung  through  the 
entire  building  in  occasional  outbursts,  and  on 
the  dropping  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  each 
act,  with  an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  aigument  upon  the  merits  of  "The  Duenna ;" 
it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  was  performed  for 
serenty-five  successive  play-going  nights,  and 
never,  on  any  occasion,  but  to  an  overflowing  au- 
ditory, and  every  night  with  the  spontaneous 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  fame  of  Sheridan  as  a  dramatic  writer  was 
now  established  beyond  measure.  His  wit,  the 
dexterity  of  his  plot,  the  management  of  the 
scene,  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  characters,  drawn 
with  a  life-like  vivacity,  his  incidents,  trespassing 
probably  here  and  Uiere  upon  probability,  but 
1  2 
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still  SO  irresistibly  comic,  and  so  aeemingly  in- 
artificial as  to  OTercome  the  objection.  "  The 
Duenna"  was-pronounced  the  opera  -par  excellence, 
and  will  continue  to  hold  its  unequalled  reputa- 
tion amid  all  the  changes  of  time,  the  customs, 
manners,  and  fluctuating  opinions  on  matters  of 
taste. 

Sheridan,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  had  won  the  stake  for  which  he  had  so 
ardently  and  systematically  played ;  he  bad  relied 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  genius,  which  had 
not  betrayed  him  ;  but  led  on  by  an  unsatisfied 
ambition  to  new  enterprises,  impelled  by  an  over- 
ruling power,  which  in  his  daring,  dashing  spirit 
he  bad  not  sufficient  resolution  to  shake  off ;  he 
threw  away  the  staff  on  which  he  had  securely 
leant,  and  entered  on  the  wider  field  of  precarious 
adventure,  which  commenced  with  an  entangle- 
ment ending  only  with  his  days. 

Among  the  earliest  friends  of  Sheridan  was 
David  Garrick  and  Joshua  Beynolds,  at  whose 
table  he  frequently  met  the  celebrated  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  loved  him  for  his  virtuous  resolu- 
tion in  resisting  his  wife's  appearance  in  public, 
and  was  not  the  less  delighted  with  the  brilliancy 
of  his  conversational  powers.  After  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  his  opera  of  '*  The  Duenna,"  which 
had  taken  the  public  as  it  were  by  storm,  Johnson 
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proposed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club, 
of  which  he  himself  was  chairman,  and  into  which 
he  was  immediately  elected. 

This  club  was  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  men  of  the  a^,  with  whom  it  was  the 
highest  honor  to  be  associated.  It  ranked  ampng 
its  members — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, '  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian ;  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Dr.  Wharton,  Dr.  Franklin, 
Anthony  Chamler,  Greorge  Cohnan,  earn  multit 
i^is.  No  greater  or  higher  testimony  can  be 
afforded  of  the  admiration  and  personal  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  was  held,  than  that  of 
his  immediate  and  unanimoas  admission  into  this 
society. 

David  Garrick  never  failed  in  his  friend- 
ship for  Sheridan  &om  the  first  moment  their 
acquaintance  began ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
— in  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  pillar  of  the 
stage  which  he  had  so  long  sustained,  as  well 
by  the  vigour  of  his  pen,  as  his  classic  representa- 
tion of  the  characters  drawn  by  the  immortal 
Shakspeare,  a  taste  for  whose  works  he  bad  re- 
vived— that  in  his  affections  for  the  son,  he  had 
buried  the  remembrance  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
father,  the  unfortunate  pedant,  who  bad  vainly 
attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  fame,  and  reap  the 
laurels  he  had  won  ;   the  high  opinion  he  had 
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Ruined  of  the  si&gulqt  abilities  of  Richard 
Brinsley  being  fully  confirmed  by  his  comedy  of 
"  The  Rivals,"  and  hi»  opara  of  "  The  Duenna." 

Garrick  had  for  some  time  contemplated  his 
retirement  from  the  stegn,  and  the  sale  of  his 
interest  in  the  theatre ;  bat  the  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, at  the  head  of  Trhich  he  stood  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  the  desire  to  meet  with  a  manager 
who  would  be  likely  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
stage  reform  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  la- 
boriously persevered  in,  rendered  him  the  more 
anxious  to  meet  with  a  successor  whom  he  might 
consider  equal  to  the  task.  Reluctance  in  parting 
with  his  interest  in  the  property,  conditioned  with 
his  own  retirement,  was  inferred  by  many  as  an 
evidence  agunst  his  sincerity,  and  actual  desire 
of  secession.  But  it  soon  appeared,  in  the  progress 
of  the  season  1775-76,  that  such  was  his  real 
intention,  and  that  he  had  fowid  the  man  on 
whom  his  mantle  should  fall.  Kegociations  had 
been  for  some  time  carrying  on  with  Greorge 
Colman,  who  ultimately  declined ;  but  he  (Gar- 
rick) had  still  his  eye  on  young  Sheridan,  whose 
muse  was  filling  the  treasury  of  the  Garden,  and 
impoverishing  his  own. 

The  property  in  the  theatre  was  jointly  held 
by  David  Garrick  and  Willoughby  Lacy,  and 
valued  at  seventy  thousand  pounds,  which  sum 
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was  divided  as  between  tbemselves  in  fourteen 
parts  or  shares  of  five  thousand  pounds  each .  This 
subdivision  was  arranged  so  as  to  enable  either 
party  to  sell  one  or  more  of  their  shares  at  plea- 
sure, or  to  suit  convenience,  without  those  impedi- 
ments which  might  occur  if  the  whole  was  held 
as  joint  stock. 

Thus,  Garrick's  interest  was  one  half,  or  seven- 
fourteenths,  and  that  of  Willoughby  Lacy  the 
same.  Each  share  was  valued  at  five  thousand 
ponnds,  as  already  stated. 

Sheridan,  with  whom  the  whole  of  the  arranj^- 
ments  rested,  had  to  procure  purchasers  for  so 
much  of  the  said  stock  as  he  himself  could  not 
hold.  In  a  letter  to  bis  father-in-law,  Linley, 
whom  he  invites  to  join,  he  says,  "lamready  wiih 
mymoney" — ten  thousand  pounds  for  two  shares. 
After  a  little  negociation,  Linley  undertakes  for 
two  shares ;  and  through  the  medium  of  Garrick 
himself.  Mr.  Ford  is  prepared  to  take  the 
remaining  three  shares. 

Thus,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  whole  was 
disposed  of — 

£ 

Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  2  shares laoOO 

Linley 2  shares 10,000 

Tord Sahares 16,000 

7  sham  £35,000 
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The  money  was  paid,  the  transfers  made,  and 
possession  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  then 
current  season.  Lacy  was  well  satisfied  in  hold- 
ing his  own  shares  under  the  new  management, 
which  he  warmly  concurred  in,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at  the 
retirement  of  his  friend  and  partner. 

Much  surprise  had  been  expressed  in  most 
quarters  where  Sheridan's  pecuniary  condition 
was  known,  at  the  announcement  of  the  event, 
and  many  conjectures  whispered  as  to  where  the 
money  could  have  come  from.  It  was  a  great 
mystery  and  greatly  magnified.  Sheridan  beard, 
read — for  the  public  journals  teemed  with  the 
engrossing  subject — and  said  nothing ;  he  sufiiered 
speculation  to  wander  in  its  own  mazes,  and 
extricate  itself  how  it  could ;  every  wild  theory, 
however  conflicting  with  each  other,  was  esta- 
bhshed  to  conviction  by  his  silence,  but  still 
Sheridan  smiled  and  was  mute.  He  delighted 
in  mystery,  and  the  queries  of  the  gossips  was  to 
him  a  source  of  great  amusement. 

Impertinence  alone  could  have  dared  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  still  he  was  questioned,  and  so 
closely,  too,  by  one  who  presumed  upon  his  inti- 
macy, that  we  verily  believe  no  one  hut  Sheridan 
could  have  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma 
but  by  revealment. 
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"  Your  importunities  have  prevailed,"  replied 
Sheridan,  with  a  conTulsive  effort,  assuming  an 
extraordinary  gravity  of  manner,  and  with  a 
tremulous,  subdued,  half-suppressed  voice,  expres- 
sive of  the  greatest  agitation,  "  and  your  curiosity 
must  be  gratified,  but  I  had  hoped  to  have  kept 
the  secret  confined  within  my  own  breast,  and  to 
have  borne  with  its  consuming  fires  even  to  the 
grave." 

"  Mr.  Sheridan,  I — I  really  do  not  wish" — 
exclaimed  the  other  in  alarm ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted ere  the  sentence  could  be  concluded  by 
tbe  stem  theatrical  air  and  gesture  of  Sheridan 
as  he  advanced  towards  him,  continuing,  "  Aye, 
Sir,  to  the  grave,  where  we  might  both  have 
mouldered  and  been  forgotten." 

"  Really,  and  seriously,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  have 
no  desire  to  inquire  into  your  secrets." 

"  But  you  have  forced  it  from  me,  and  involved 
yourself  in  inextricable  danger.  Be  the  peril, 
therefore,  on  your  own  head,  since  you  have  ob- 
t^ncd  from  me  a  confession  which  no  tongue 
should  utter  or  ear  should  hear,  and  which  most 
necessarily  involve  yourself  by  the  keeping  of  my 
secret  in  my  guilt." 

"  Mr.  Sheridan,  this  is  really  too  serious  a 
matter. — I  beg  your  pardon — I  really  must  beg 
your  pardon,  and — good  morning." 

"  Stay,  stay,  yet  hold — let  us  see  that  we  are 
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not  observed;  that  no  eavesdropper  catch  the 
sound  of  our  voice,  or  cany  away  the  startling 
evidence  of  our  daring." 

*'  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
do  you  allude  to  ?" 

'"  Heaven  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  damniDg 
deed!" 

The  friend,  paralysed,  sunk  almost  fainting  in 
his  chair,  with  the  smell  of  brimstone  in  his 
nostrils  and  the  configuration  of  Friar  Bacon 
floating  before  his  eyes.  Sheridan  approached 
the  door  of  the  apartment  with  slow  and  mea- 
sured step,  and,  holding  the  lock  in  his  hand, 
turned  suddenly  round  upon  his  bewildered 
friend — "  Swear  I  swear  1"  he  cried,  "  never  to 
reveal  my  secret !" 

"  Oh,  I  never  will,  positively — upon  my  honour 
never." 

"  I  am  satisfied.  Well  then," — pausing  for  a 
moment,  and  assuming  great  anguish  with  re- 
morse depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  continued, 
"  since  it  must  be  so,  I  have  discovered " — and 
elevating  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  roared 
out — "  The  Philosophee's  Stone  !"  saying  which 
he  darted  out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door  after 
him,  and  leaving  his  bewildered  auditor  to  re- 
volve the  matter  in  bis  own  mind,  and  digest  it  as 
he  could.     It  was  a  capital  joke.    Sheridan  was  a 
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capital  actor  in  his  owd  jokes,  and  an  admirable 
narrator. 

Whether  the  astounding  secret  was  ever  di< 
Tulged  we  cannot  vouch,  but  the  gentleman,  who 
felt  keenly  the  well-merited  reproof,  became  after- 
wards Mr.  Sheridan's  solicitor  during  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  theatre,  and  was  the  well-known 
Mr.  John  Cocker,  of  Lower  Grosvenor  Street. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  be 
bound  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  which  could  concern  himself  alone  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business  affairs,  or  that 
mystery  should  be  assigned  to  a  conduct  which 
prudence  might  have  dictated.  Had  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan obtained  the  money  by  equivocal  means,  the 
tale  would  have  been  long  since  told  to  his  dis- 
credit. The  hunger  of  detraction,  while  it  feeds 
on  flies,  is  not  likely  to  overlook  the  more  sub- 
stantial food  prepared  for  its  craving  appetite. 

The  fact  is  Garrick,  who  had  conceived  the 
warmest  friendship  for  young  Sheridan,  and  still 
retained,  under  his  proposed  retirement,  the  most 
ardent  interest  in  securing  the  prosperity  of  the 
theatre  over  which  he  had  so  long  presided,  and 
in  which  he  had  reared  the  fabric  of  his  fortune 
and  his  fame,  looked  upon  Sheridan  as  the  only 
man  within  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  capable 
of  assuming  the  management,  and  sustuning  its 
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bigfa  reputation.  With  these  ieelings  he  arranged 
the  whole  business  with  Ford  and  Wallis,  his  own 
solicitor, who  took  Sheridan's  securitiea,and  nomi- 
nally advanced  between  them  £8,500,  leaving 
him  to  provide  the  remainder,  with  which  he  was 
prepared,  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Wallis 
to  meet  the  engagement ;  but  the  money  was  in 
fact  advanced  by  Garrick,  who  took  Sheridan's 
securities,  which  were  discharged  before  the  close 
of  '78,  in  Sheridan's  anxiety  to  reimburse  his 
generous  Mends,  and  to  disencumber  hb  own 
shares.    Now,  herein  lies  the  whole  mystery. 

Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  who  could  ob- 
tun  no  reliable  information  on  this  matter  from 
the  papers  of  the  deceased,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  seems  to  have  laboured 
under  some  anxiety  in  the  investigation,  which  to 
ourselves  appears  to  be  of  little  importance,  un- 
less to  create  a  doubt,  an  undefinable  doubt,  of 
some  entanglemeot  behind  of  no  sweet-smelling 
savour. 

He  winds  up  with  the  following  remarks,  which 
we  readily  quote  as  happily  expressive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  indomitable  man,  and  of  the 
courageous,  single-handed  persistence  with  which 
he  pursued  his  objects,  without  colleague,  with- 
out advice — dependent  alone  upon  his  own  ener- 
gies.    Mr.  Moore  writes — 
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"  There  was  indeed  something  mysterioxis  and 
miraculous  about  all  his  acquisitions — whether  in 
love,  in  learning,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or 
when  his  stock  of  knowledge  was  laid  in  nobody 
knows.  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  niarvel  to 
those  who  never  saw  him  read,  as  the  existence 
of  the  chamelion  has  been  to  those  who  fancied 
it  never  to  eat.  His  advances  in  the  heart  of  his 
mistress  were,  as  we  have  seen,  eqaally  trackless 
and  inaudible,  and  his  triumph  was  the  first  that 
even  his  rivals  knew  of  his  love.  In  like  manner 
his  wit  took  the  world  by  surprise,  being  perfected 
in  secret  till  ready  for  display,  and  then  seeming 
to  break  from  under  the  cloud  of  his  indolence  in 
full  maturity  of  splendour.  His  financial  re- 
sources had  no  less  of  magic  about  them,  and  the 
mode  by  which  he  conjured  up  at  this  time  the 
money  for  the  first  purchase  into  the  theatre  re- 
mains, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  mystery  to  this 
day." 

Everything  being  finally  settled  with  reference 
to  the  Drury  Lane  property,  Mr.  Garrick  went 
through  a  round  of  his  favorite  characters,  tragedy 
and  comedy,  each  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Grarrick 
made  his  final  bow  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
June,  1776,  when  the  theatre  closed  for  the  season, 
and  was  handed  over  to  the  new  proprietary  who 
took  immediate  possession. 
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Ganick's  retirement  from  the  stage,  and  pass- 
ing away  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  private  life,  stand 
recorded  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  national 
drama.  Let  it  also  be  recorded  that  the  last  act  of 
his  public  life  was  equally  distinguished  for  its 
princely  benevolence,  as  for  the  vigour  he  dis- 
played in  delineating  the  character  he  bad 
'assumed  as  the  last  of  his  impersonations,  and 
which  collectively  had  obtained  for  him  the  title 
of  the  British  Boscius. 

The  journals  of  the  day  thus  record  his  last 
appearance,  bearing  the  highest  testimony  to  his 
deserved  renown  as  an  actor,  and  his  inestimable 
worth  as  a  man. 

"  Last  night,  the  Theatre  Boyal  Drury  Lane 
closed  for  the  season,  with  the  comedy  of 
'  The  Wonder,*  in  which  Mr.  Garrick  made  his 
laat  theatrical  appearance  in  Don  Felix,  gener- 
ously giving  the  profits  of  the  night,  as  a  second 
benefit  this  year,  to  the  charitable  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  players,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
house  when  out  of  employ,  sick,  or  otherwise 
disabled. 

*'  His  performance  was  inimitable ;  never  were 
the  passions  of  love,  jealousy,  rage,  &c.,  so  highly 
coloured,  or  so  admirably  set  ofi';  in  short  he 
finished  his  comic  course  with  as  high  a  theatrical 
climax  as  he  had  done,  the  Saturday  before,  his 
tragic  one. 
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"  At  last,  the  play  being  ended,  during  which 
every  performer  seemed  to  exert  his  greatest 
abilities,  came  the  awful  crisis  when  the  Boscius 
of  this  country  was  to  take  his  leave  of  the  town 
in  his  public  capacity.  The  scene  was  too  dis- 
tressing to  be  described.  Let  the  reader  conceive 
this  universal  favorite,  impressed  with  all  those 
feelings  which  his  peculiar  situation  must  call 
forth,  advancing  forward  to  bid  farewell  to  that 
public  which  seemed  universally  to  lament  that 
they  should  be  the  melancholy  witnesses  of  their 
own  great  loss.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered  a  little  ^m  the  first  shock, 
he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

" '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  customary, 
under  my  circumstances,  to  address  you  in  a  fare- 
well epilogue.  I  had  the  stune  intention,  and 
turned  my  thoughts  that  way,  but  indeed  I  found 
myself  then  as  incapable  of  writing  such  an  epi- 
logue as  I  should  be  now  of  speaking  it.  The 
jingle  of  rhyme  and  the  language  of  fiction  would 
but  ill  suit  my  present  feelings.  This  is  to  me  a 
very  awful  moment :  it  is  no  less  than  parting  for 
ever  with  those  from  whom  I  have  received  the 
greatest  kindness.  {Here  for  a  moment  he  w(is 
unable  to  speak  until  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears.) 
Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  my  future  life, 
the  deep  impression  of  your  kindness  will  always 
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remain  here  (putting  his  hand  to  his  breast), 
fixed  and  unalterable.  I  will  very  readily  agree 
to  my  successors  having  more  skill  and  ability 
for  their  station  than  I  have,  but  I  defy  them  all 
to  take  more  sincere,  and  uninterrupted  pains 
for  your  fevour,  or  to  be  more  truly  sensible  of 
it,  than  is  your  most  obedient  and  grateful 
servant.' 

"  Here  he  retired  crowned  with  never-fading 
laurels,  amidst  the  blended  tears  and  acclama- 
tions of  the  most  brilliant  audience  that  ever 
was  assembled  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  new  proprietors,  that  of 
their  own  accord  they  stipulated  that  Mr.  Garrick 
should  continue  to  keep  that  box  which  had  been 
of  late  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family,  to  which  he  adverted  on  a  former  night 
in  the  character  of  Abel  Drugger.  Being  asked  if 
he  had  any  interest  in  the  theatre,  he  answered, 
'  I  had  some,  I  don't  know  what  I  may  have.' " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BHEEIDAH'S    MANAaKMENT.  —  THE    "  SCHOOL   FOR    SCAN 
DAL." — WATE3N8'  INVISIBLE  YOUNG  LADY. 

The  vast  celebrity  of  the  Roscius  of  the  age — 
that  master  spirit  of  the  histrionic  art ;  which  he 
by  his  extraordinary  powers,  his  ripe  conceptions, 
and  artistic  skill,  had  rendered  a  twin  sister  of 
the  muses ;  ranking  it  equal  with  those  with 
which  it  was  so  intimately  connected; — that 
talent,  which  on  the  stage  outstepped  all  rivalry, 
and  which,  aided  by  industry  in  management, 
had  established  the  theatre  high  in  public  esti- 
mation— rendered  it  a  hazardous  experiment  in 
any  one,  however  distinguished  for  ability,  to 
govern,  direct,  and  control,  with  public  opinion 
in  its  favor. 

Garrick  had  retired,  had  bidden  a  last  fare- 
well to  thestage,  his  managerial  chair  was  occupied, 
but  his  place  upon  the  boards  was  vacant — the 
great  commander  had  left  the  camp,  and  the 
camp  was  in  disorder. 

Sheridan  had  assumed  the  management  under 
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disadvantages  which  bad  escaped  even  his  peDe- 
tratioD :  with  a  company  which  had  lost  its  main 
feature  1 — it  was  the  hody  without  the  head.  The 
curtain  rose  as  usual  with  no  want  of  energy  upon 
the  part  of  its  new  director,  but  decidedly  with  a 
want  of  public  confidence  and  support.  It  soon 
became  evident  —  and  we  speak  it  without  dis- 
paragement of  the  excellent  company  with  which 
the  theatre  opened — that  Garrick  alone  had 
been  the  magnet  of  the  house,  that  he  alone  drew 
the  team ;  but  Garrick  was  no  more  an  actor  in 
the  scene,  and  all  was  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

A  thinned  audience,  a  deficient  treasury,  a  dis- 
satisEcd  company,  upon  whom  a  gloom  had  been 
cast,  with  whom  a  despondence  prevailed,  were 
bad  omens  at  the  beginning  of  a  season ;  and  it 
does  appear  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  energy 
shewn  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  in 
cultivating  public  favor.  Lacy,  the  owner  of  one 
half  of  the  entire  property,  was  dissatisfied ;  suf- 
fering from  bis  follies  and  extravagances,  always 
involved,  he  was  disheartened  in  the  dreary  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  before  the  close  of  the  season,  which 
terminated  abruptly  and  disastrously  by  all  these 
causes  combined,  the  whole  was  in  confusion, 
and  the  parties  divided  against  themselves  in 
squabbling  with  ^ach  other. 

Lacy  entertained  the  view  of  undertaking  the 
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management  himself,  and  disposing  of  a  part  of 
his  interest  to  two  gentlemen,  Captain  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Langford,  who  would  co-operate  with 
him  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  theatre. 
Sheridan  felt  himself  ill-used  in  the  attempt  at 
forming  this  coalition,  and  resented  it  hy  seceding 
from  the  management,  and  prevailing  on  the 
principal  performers  to  follow  him.  This  silly 
affair,  after  a  little  negociation,  was  happily 
arranged,  and  Lacy  not  only  abandoned  for  the 
present  the  sale  of  his  interest,  but  entered  into 
an  engagement,  whenever  he  felt  so  disposed,  to 
make  the  first  offer  to  Sheridan  himself. 

The  season  of  1777  opened  with  scarcely 
brighter  prospects  than  those  with  which  the  last 
had  closed,  with  this  only  exception  in  its  favour, 
that  all  former  cabals  had  been  subdued,  and  the 
management  was  left  undisturbed  in  its  proceed- 
ings, and  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  But 
the  progress  of  improvement  was  slow,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  energies  of  that  master  mind 
which  had  won  its  way  to  the  point  of  its  present 
elevation.  Old  pieces  were  revived,  with  very  ' 
little  of  attraction,  while  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
was  kept  up  at  Covent  Garden,  with  a  spirited 
succession  of  minor  novelties,  with  the  represen- 
tation of  "The  Rivals"  and  "The  Duenna," 
which  were  alternated  with  each  other,  undi- 
t:  -2 
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minished  in  their  attractions.  Sheridan  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  pen  was  enriching  the  treasury 
of  that  establishment,  and  impoTerishing  his  own, 

"  The  Tempest"  was  produced,  with  the  music 
of  Dr.  Ame,  and  new  music  by  Linley,  several 
revivals  were  put  also  into  requisition,  without 
either  claim  to  merit  or  novelty,  dragging  *  their 
lazy  length  along,' neither  inspiring  or  inspired. 
The  public  expectation  was  still  in  disappoint- 
ment, nor  was  it  better  satisfied  with  bis  altera* 
tion,  and  adaptation  to  the  improved  taste ;  of 
Vanburgh's  witty  but  licentious  comedy  of  *'  The 
Relapse,  or  Virtue  in  Danger,"  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  on  the  24th  of  February, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Trip  to  Scarborough." 

Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  piece  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  which,  stripped 
of  the  licentiousness  of  Vanburgh,  was  not  re- 
cloaked  with  that  refined  and  delicate  wit  of 
which  Sheridan  was  so  capable,  and  for  which  he 
had  become  so  celebrated.  Public  displeasure 
was  great,  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  new  manage- 
ment expressed  in  no  equivocal  terms.  Nor  was 
it  confined  to  the  auditory,  but  it  had  extended  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  sustain  the  manage- 
ment by  the  exertion  of  the  talent  for  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  no  less  their  duty  to  that  pub- 
lic by  whose  patronage  alone  they  could  be  sus- 
tained.    The  truth  is,  the  actors,  if  not  in  a  state 
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of  revolt,  were  in  that  of  mutiny  ;  and,  with  a 
slovenly  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the 
stage,  walked  through  the  parts  assigned  them 
with  perfect  indifference,  even  as  to  the  correct 
delivery  of  the  text.  For  this  outrageous  conduct 
they  were  severely  chastised  on  its  second  repre- 
sentation ;  the  audience  felt  the  insult,  and 
resented  it  in  a  tone  proving  to  the  actor  Johnson's 
memorable  tine : 

"  That  those  who  live  to  please  muet  pleate  to  live." 

On  the  third  night  it  was  well  acted  and  well 
received ;  still,  as  a  feature  of  attraction,  it  wholly 
failed.  It  was  a  standing  joke  among  playgoers, 
that  "The  Trip  to  Scarborough "  was  "a  Re- 
lapse," or  "  Drury  in  Danger." 

It  was  remarkable,  yet  duly  considered  no  more 
than  consistent  with  the  general  inesplirable  con- 
duct of  the  erratic  Sheridan,  that  he  should  suflfer 
the  drama  to  linger  even  to  the  very  last  stage  of 
its  decline,  and  then  by  bis  magical  means  bring 
it  back  to  robust  health,  with  more  than  its 
pristine  vigour.  Was  it  indolence  ?  No.  Was 
it  design  ?  That  is  a  question  difficult  to  be 
solved.  Hia  heart  never  failed  him  in  the  adverse 
state  of  things  into  which  he  had  brought  the 
property  committed  to  his  guidance  ;  his  courage 
and  self-possession  never  forsook  him  when  re- 
proof sat  upon  the  brow  of  those  he  most  respected ; 
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but  there  was  an  easy,  complacent  smile  upon  his 
countenance  when  he  checked  opinion,  and  an- 
swered that  it  was  **  the  odd  trick  that  won  the 
game :"  and  so  reassured  his  questioners  that  he 
had  something  in  embryo  that  should  disperse  the 
clouds  threatening  in  their  anger,  and  betokening 
the  rising  of  a  brighter  sun  than  had  yet  beamed 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Drury. 

That  sun  was  his  comedy  of  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  the  first  four  acts  of  which  were  put  in 
rehearsal  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  fifth 
and  last  act  on  the  third  day  of  May,  just  five 
days  before  the  first  performance.  It  was  written 
on  scraps  of  paper,  and  delivered  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  indicating  that  he  had  been  re- 
lieved of  a  heav}'  load — 

"  Thank  God  it  is  finished  !" 

"R.  B.  Sheridan." 
To  which  the  prompter  added — 

**  Amen."  "  Hopkins,  Prompter." 

It  must  be  observed,  that  it  was  and  is  the 
custom  of  all  theatres,  on  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  drama,  to  have  it  copied  in  parts :  the  parts  are 
then  delivered  to  the  actors  engaged  in  the  scene, 
who  are  summoned  by  the  prompter  to  the  reading 
of  the  piece,  which  takes  place  in  the  green-room. 
This  is  a  custom  of  necessity,  for  it  is  only  by 
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this  means  they  can  arrive  at  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  author,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
business  to  be  participated  in. 

Sheridan,  in  bis  position  of  manager  and  pro- 
prietor, had  it  in  his  power  to  break  through  the 
custom,  and  did  so :  but  the  imprudent  step  can 
scarcely  be  defended  by  the  warmest  advocate 
of  that  peculiar  policy  which  put  to  hazard  the 
comedy  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  motive  governed  all  his 
acts,  and  with  this  view  we  can  scarcely  reconcile 
ourselves  to  any  other  belief  than  that  it  was  not 
indolence  but  design  which  had  influenced  and 
guided  him  in  his  apparently  inconsistent  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  been  teaching  his  actors  a 
lesson,  and  a  wholesome  one,  that  they  were  not 
more  necessary  to  the  stage  than  the  stage  was  to 
them,  and  that  the  talents  by  which  they  lived 
could  little  avail  them,  unless  called  into  requisi- 
tion by  the  author,  and  guided  by  the  judgement 
of  the  manager.  Sheridan,  always  aiming  at  a 
coup  de  matTty  never  satisfied  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  a  rising  fame,  had  unquestionably  con- 
certed the  whole  plan  of  his  operations,  as  well 
to  check  the  vanity  and  bring  to  submission  the 
players,  as  to  establish  his  own  supremacy.  The 
experiment  was  a  costly  one,  but  it  succeeded. 

Fame  was  the  prize  h^  sought,  money  had  no 
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influence ;  it  was  the  sacrifice.  He  knew  he  had 
the  puhlic  with  him  when  he  chose  to  invite  it ;  nor 
was  he  ignorant  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  awakening  public  excitement;  he  felt  confident, 
from  his  former  successes,  that  he  had  fallen  in 
with  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  he  could  satisfy 
expectation,  and  sustain  his  already  acquired 
reputation. 

It  was  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  Sheridan 
that  he  never  failed  in  his  calculations :  like  a 
desperate  gambler  he  ventured  his  last  stake : 
and  in  the-  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  dex- 
terity of  his  plans  he  never  failed  to  win. 

"  The  School  for  Scandal"  needs  no  panegj'ric, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
ception, the  most  inartificially  wrought  and  skilful 
production  of  prolific  genius,  whether  witnessed 
on  the  stage,  or  perused  in  the  drawing  room. 
Without  discovering  any  plot  in  the  course  of 
development, — without  any  of  those  aids  which 
intricacies  supply,  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the 
scene — without  any  of  those  situations  deepening 
in  interest  which  excite  our  sensitiveness,  and 
triumph  over  our  judgment ;  we  are  led  on  from 
scene  to  scene  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter, 
whose  power  never  fails  until  the  curtain  falls. 
Solely  dependant  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
the  delicacy  of  its  wit,  sparkling  like  a  casket  of 
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piicelcBS  gems,  and  the  delineation  of  character 
which  are  so  many  sketches  from  nature,  each  in 
itself  perfect,  and  inseparable  as  a  whole ;  so 
exquisitelj'  conceiTed,  so  admirably  modelled  by 
art,  that  the  art  is  masked  and  unseen. 

We  have  human  nature  brought  before  us  in 
all  its  phases,  and  in  so  agreeable  a  form,  that 
while  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the  skill  displayed, 
we  are  not  insensible  of  its  moral  teachings — of 
the  exposed  h3rpocrisy  of  Joseph  Surface,  or  the 
want  of  principle  discoverable  in  the  spendthrift 
Charles.  "The  School  for  Scandal"  is  not 
without  its  moral. 

Garrick  himself  attended  the  rehearsals,  and 
no  man  was  inspired  with  a  greater  confidence, 
or  felt  a  greater  interest  in  its  success.  It  was 
no  slight  triumph,  the  confirmation  of  his  judg- 
ment. Sheridan  had  now  thoroughly  established 
himself  as  an  elegant  and  accomplished  dramatist, 
he  had  arrived  at  that  point  in  his  literary  fame 
beyond  which  there  was  no  ascending.  He  felt 
this — he  felt  that  in  any  future  production  of  his 
pen,  although  be  might  equal  his  past  labors,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  surpass  them  to  meet 
the  greed  of  public  appetite.  His  fires  were  not 
extinct,  his  fancy  was  not  reduced  to  the  sere  and 
yellow  of  its  leaf:  but  he  feared  to  contest  with 
the  palm  he  had  won ;  he  was  heard  to  say  '*  the 
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author  of  '  The  School  for  Scandal'  has  little  to 
gain,  but  a  vast  amount  to  lose."  He  feared  to 
encounter  opinion  in  comparison  with  the  past, 
and  that  qualified  applause  which  in  the  tameness 
of  its  spirit  is  in  the  negative  of  commendation. 

Garrick's  joy,  on  the  authority  of  Davis  his 
biographer,  knew  no  bounds.  On  being  compli- 
mented by  a  friend  on  his  own  management,  who 
added — **  In  you,  sir,  we  have  lost  the  Atlas  of 
the  stage."  He  replied — "  Well  sir,  but  I  have 
left  you  a  young  Hercules  to  supply  my  place." 

It  is  an  item  of  interest,  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  theatre,  which  shews  that  "  The 
School  for  Scandal"  in  the  two  succeeding  seasons 
netted  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
treasury  ! 

In  the  following  note  from  the  pen  of  Garrick 
we  have  under  his  own  hand  evidence  of  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in  Sheridan's  affairs ;  it  bears  date  May 
12th,  just  four  days  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  comedy. 

**  Mr.  Garrick's  best  wishes  and  compliments 
to  Mr.  Sheridan.  How  is  the  saint  to  day  ?  A 
gentleman  who  is  as  mad  as  myself  about  y®  school, 
remarked  that  the  characters  upon  the  stage  at 
y®  falling  of  the  scene  stand  too  long  before  they 
speak.     I  thought  so  too  y®  first  night.     He  said 
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it  was  the  same  on  y*  second  night,  and  it  was 
remarked  by  others,  though  they  should  be  as- 
tonished, and  a  little  petrify'd,  yet  it  may  be 
carried  to  too  great  a  length.  All  praise  at  Ix>rd 
Lucan's  last  night." 

The  inquiry  after  the  saint,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  an  inquiry  after  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  who  for  her  many  perfections,  was 
called  by  her  admirers  Saint  Cecilia. 

Willoughby  Lacy,  the  former  partner  of  David 
Garrick,  having  run  through  a  vast  amount  of 
property,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
bis  father,  was  reduced  to  his  last  resource  in  the 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  his  abundant  means.  £Ie  had  already 
raised  the  sum  of  thirty-one  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  property,  leaving  thereby  a  very  small 
balance  to  come  into  his  hands,  on  its  final  trans- 
fer. Sheridan  became  the  purchaser  at  the  price 
of  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  which  was  liquidated 
by  his  assuming  the  mortgage  :  the  payment  of 
four  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  two  secured 
annuities  of  five  hundred  pounds  each,  to  Lacy 
and  Langford,  estimated  at  the  value  of  ten  years* 
purchase. 

Garrick  advanced  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  with  which,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
partners  in  the  purchase,  the  mortgage  was  re- 
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deemed.  This  fact  solves  the  mysterr  with  which 
Moore  and  Watkins  have  in  their  elaborate 
quartos,  clothed  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  man  whose  history  they  affect  to  give  with 
candour.  Had  they  applied  to  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  Garrick's  solicitor,  they 
would  have  found  a  perfect  elucidation  of  the 
whole  matter. 

But  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  view  of 
either  of  those  gentlemen  to  carry  their  investi- 
gations to  that  close  point,  whereby  they  might 
have  satisfied  themselves,  and  established  their 
own  integrity  of  purpose.  Garrick's  debt  was 
duly  discharged,  and  nothing  was  likely  to  re- 
main among  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  in 
reference  to  pecuniary  transactions,  which  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  had  closed  upon  ;  still  it  was 
in  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  these  sapient 
judges,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidences  among 
the  papers  alluded  to,  to  imply  by  inuendo  a 
doubt,  only  equalled  in  its  ingenuity  by  the  cool 
and  placid  Snake  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal." 

Sheridan  kept  no  diary ;  no  journals  of  any 
sort ;  if  he  had  done  so,  such  an  omission  might 
have  with  some  reason  puzzled  the  examiners  into 
his  private  accounts,  who  cast  aside  all  consider- 
ation of  the  resources,  which  the  theatre  in  its 
prosperity  supplied,  and  which  for  the  two  con- 
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secutive  ueasoiiB  after  the  production  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  netted  a  weekly  return  of 
£800. 

It  was  not  enough  however  for  Watkins,  in 
the  license  he  had  assumed,  to  confine  himself  to 
the  practice  of  an  accountant,  for  which  he  was 
utterly  incompetent,  hut  to  take  a  higher  stand 
in  his  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  and 
so  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  sleeper 
in  his  grave,  whose  voice  was  no  longer  to  be 
heard  in  its  defence  ;  nor  did  it  need  defence  in 
its  impotency,  and  the  glaring  subtlety  of  its 
malice.  It  was  an  attack  upon  that  reputation 
which  stood  alone  and  unrivalled  ;  which  had  no 
competitor — that  genius  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  with  miiversal  assent,  and  placed 
him  first  on  the  list  of  the  great  dramatists  of 
the  age.  Nor  should  we  have  alluded  to  the  foul 
charge  questioning  the  authorship  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  but  to  refute  malignity,  and 
expose  the  utter  imbecility  of  that  mind  which 
could  reason  in  its  inconsistency,  and  could  give 
the  slightest  credence  to  its  fallacies. 

Thus  runs  the  tale,  upon  the  authority  of 
Watkins,  upon  whose  unsupported  authority  the 
whole  thing  rests  : — 

A  young  lady  (now  unknown),  highly  esteemed 
for  her  talents,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
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London,  of  the  highest  respectability  (equally 
unknown),  enamoured  of  the  drama,  and  devot- 
ing herself  to  dramatic  composition,  is  the  author 
of  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, assuming  the  authorship,  appropriated  to 
his  owQ  use,  to  the  great  wrong  of  the  young 
lady  in  question,  and  id  perpetration  of  a  gross 
fraud  upon  the  public. 

That  the  young  lady,  having  finished  her  said 
comedy,  copied  it  out,  and  sent  it,  or  delivered  it, 
we  don't  know  which,  to  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane,  for  acceptance  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  prior  to  its  first  peribrmance. 

That  the  said  young  lady,  being  in  a  very  de- 
licate state  of  health,  Jrom  what  cause  we  know 
not,  whether  in  the  free  indulgence  of  that  vein 
of  wit  with  which  the  comedy  abounds,  or — but 
we  will  be  more  indulgent — probably  consump- 
tion ;  under  the  direction  of  her  medical  ad- 
visers, sought  the  Bath  waters  for  relief;  con- 
sequently she  left  her  manuscript  in  the  hands  of 
the  wicked  manager  to  await  its  fate,  and  went 
down  to  Bath  to  meet  her' own,  where  she  died, 
and  was  buried ;  but  whether  the  respectable 
merchant  of  high  standing — her  own  inestimable 
father,  her  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters  {if 
she  had  any),  her  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
cousins,  and  friends—  were  buried  with  her,  we 
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Know  Dot ;  but  of  a  verity  we  believe  they  were ; 
and  that  too  with  the  malicious  intent  of  giving  to 
the  worlhy  Watkins,  the  lie  direct !  which  every 
one  knows  was  exceedingly  personal.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  ynknown 
personages,  and  are  very  little  disposed  to  render 
ourselves  accountable.  We  can  only  avouch  for 
the  one  fact,  that  no  one  has  ever  come  forward 
as  claimant  for  this  incomparable  young  lady,  and 
that  neither  heirs  nor  executors  have  sought,  as  of 
right  they  might  do,  to  benefit  by  its  abundant 
revenues ;  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  having 
brought  more  money  into  the  treasury  of  the 
theatres  than  any  play  that  ever  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

They  must  have  all  died  out,  about  the  same 
time ;  that's  for  certain !  1 1 

Watkins,  in  his  delusion,  adverts  to  two  facts, 
which  he  lays  hold  of  with  singular  tenacity,  as 
evidences  strongly  in  favour  of  his  argument. 
We  shall  reply  to  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their 
merits,  for  they  are  worthless ;  but  that  we  are 
ill  disposed  to  leave  anything  untouched  which 
can  refute  the  absurd  charge  he  has  so  ineffec- 
tually laboured  to  substantiate. 

He  says,  Sheridan  knew  of  the  reports  which 
were  in  active  circulation,  and  gaining  strength 
by  his  silence. 
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He  did !  He  knew  that  such  whisperings  were 
held  in  sly  comers  and  secret  places,  frequented 
by  disappointed  authors  and  discharged  actors ; 
and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  what  he  heard. 
The  whole  thing  was  too  contemptible  for  notice. 
Where  did  the  report  spring  from  ?  No  one 
could  answer  the  question .  It  was  mere  rumour, 
never  attempted  to  be  substantiated,  probably 
set  afloat  by  some  wag  for  the  mere  jest  of  the 
thing.  How  was  it  to  be  answered  ?  If  it  had 
appeared  in  any  tangible  form,  then  Sheridan's 
silence  might  have  been  questionable. 

His  friends  heard  it,  with  whom  it  aflPorded 
food  for  much  pleasantry. 

**  I  hear,'*  says  Garrick,  "  that  the  literary 
clubs  of  the  Cole  Hole  and  the  Cider  Cellars, 
dissatisfied  with  your  denouement^  have  deter- 
mined on  a  closing  act,  ending  with  the  funeral 
of  the  young  lady,  who  is  to  sustain  the  principal 
part.'* 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Sheridan,  **  then  I  hope 
you  will  be  a  pall-bearer,  and  conclude  with  an 
epitaph." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me  there.  My  next  public  ap- 
pearance will  be  in  a  hearse,  in  which  I  shall  go 
through  my  part  without  a  rehearsal.'' 

The  next  fact  on  which  Mr.  Watkins  placed 
such  implicit  reliance  was  Sheridan's  refusal  to 
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dispose  of  his  copyright,  although  large  sums  had 
been  offered  for  its  publication :  thereby  inferring, 
that  Sheridan  did  not  dare  to  seU,  or  print,  or 
publish,  the  surreptitiously-obtained  manuscript 
copy  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal :"  for,  although 
he  does  not  set  forth  his  meaning,  in  these  exact 
words,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  beanng  any 
other  construction.  But  Mr.  Watkins  should 
have  made  sure  of  his  premises  before  he  brought 
this  charge,  as  evidence  of  proof.  He  should 
have  known  that  so  long  as  a  play  is  continued  in 
representation  from  the  author's  manuscript  copy, 
so  long  does  the  theatre  hold  to  its  exclitsive  right, 
under  the  contract  he  has  entered  into  with  the 
author.  But  on  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  play,  that  exclusiveness  terminates.  By 
its  publication,  the  right  of  representation  would 
have  been  ceded  to  any  manager  who  might 
find  it  bis  interest  to  place  it  upon  his  stage. 
Now,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  what  amount  of 
money  could  any  publisher  give,  in  compensation 
for  that  loss  to  the  management,  which  must  have 
resulted  from  its  publication.  It  was  actually  at 
that  time  earning  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  a  night,  and  has  continued, 
from  its  first  appearance  to  the  present  day, 
a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  a  never- 
failing  resource  of  the  managers  of  our  theatres  ; 

VOL,   I.  L 
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as  an  attractive  substitute  on  the  failure  of  any 
new  comedy. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  then 
stood,  not  as  it  now  is,  since,  by  more  recent 
enactments,  the  rights  of  the  dramatic  author  have 
been  materially  extended. 

We  believe  we  have  met  the  declaration  of 
Watkins,  with  all  its  counts,  its  quibbles,  its 
subtle  reasonings,  and  deferential  questionings, 
with  fairness  and  effect.  It  may  be  asked  why  so 
much  time  should  be  thrown  away  on  so  worth- 
less a  subject.  Our  answer  is  obvious :  to  expose 
detraction  in  its  nakedness ;  to  throw  hack  the 
shaft  that  was  hurled  at  the  grave ;  and  return 
the  poisons,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
sprung  ;  for  it  must  be  clear  to  our  readers 
that  bad  this  invisible  young  lady  any  ex- 
istence in  fact ;  or  had  any  legal  representative 
on  demise  appeared  with  a  copy  of  her 
manuscript  in  hand,  which  Watkins  asserts 
to  be  in  existence  ;  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty,  upon  the  production  of  these 
evidences,  in  obtaining  an  injunction  against 
the  theatre — restraining  the  performance  of  her 
comedy,  until  a  settlement  had  been  effected ;  by 
which  they  would  have  established  her  undying 
fame,  and  realised,  to  her  heir  or  heirs,  a  noble 
fortune.     The  subject  is  dismissed. 
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Sheridan  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
undertake  a  routine  of  duties,  commencing 
with  the  day,  and  lasting  the  day  out ; 
he  was  unequal  to  its  monotony,  and  could 
not  by  any  course  of  training,  be  confined  to  the 
traces  of  a  mill  wheel  operation.  His  was  a 
buoyant,  bold,  energetic  spirit,  guided  by  impulse ; 
governed  hy  no  restraint ;  rapid  to  conceive ; 
vigorous  to  achieve ;  but  unhappily  inert  in  con- 
summation. He  could  not  render  himself  to  the 
details  of  a  business  life  ;  the  management  of  the 
theatre  required  a  too  sedulous  attention,  to 
adapt  itself  to  his  business  capacity,  which,  it 
must  he  admitted,  was  but  of  a  negative  descrip- 
tion. Too  busily  engaged  in  the  flutter  of  a 
more  congenial  society,  he  had  as  little  time  as 
inclination  to  discharge  the  duties  of  manage- 
ment. His  aspiring  mind  soared  to  higher 
ground,  held  in  prospective  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  nation,  where  he  might  shine 
with  as  much  brilliance,  and  more  efifect ;  to  this, 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  were  his  thoughts 
diverted,  and  his  energies  directed. 

All  Sheridan's  minor  actions — if  we  may  permit 
ourselves  to  use  the  expression,  with  reference  to 
those  matters,  which  were  of  a  subordinate  charac- 
ter, to  the  great  ends  he  aimed  at,  were  decided 
upon  with  very  little  of  discretion  ;  and  less  of 
L  2 
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investigation  into  the  fitness  of  the  parties  to 
whom  duties  were  assigned.  Thus  while  among 
his  excellent  company  of  comedians,  he  might  have 
found  many  a  worthy,  well-practised,  and  popular 
man,  well  qualified  to  become  his  successor  in 
the  active  direction  of  the  theatre,  who  would 
have  gladly  accepted  the  appointment,  subject  to 
bis  control,  be  suffered  his  filial  afiections  to 
overmaster  his  better  judgment,  in  the  election 
of  his  father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  to  that  impor- 
tant position;  and  although  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stage  business,  derived  from  a  long 
experience,  no  man  was  less  qualified. 

Stem  and  uncompromising :  inflexible  in  the 
maintainance  of  his  opinion :  relentless  in  his 
enmity  of  those  who  disputed  the  soundness  of 
bis  absurd  theory — absurd  only  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  dictum  and  its  application  to  dramatic 
exhibition — supplyingrulesofartin  substitution  of 
nature  in  its  practical  development ;  he  obtained 
for  himself  an  uneasy  seat  in  his  peevish  and 
misguided  government. 

The  actors  were  all  of  them  of  the  school  of 
Garrick,  they  had  been  trained  in  that  school, 
and  were  but  little  disposed  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  fall  back  from  the  course  which  had  obtained 
for  them  the  highest  reputation :  still  the  theatre 
was  prosperous.     The  author  of  the  *'  School  for 
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Scandal,"  had  re-established  its  reputation,  which 
had  been  dwindling  away  after  Garrick's  retire- 
ment. Sheridan  at  intervals  revised,  adapted, 
and  revived  several  of  the  sterling  old  comedies, 
but  in  other  respects  suffered  the  stage  to  take 
care  of  itself  under  the  management  he  had  pro- 
vided. He  had  formed  new  connections,  new 
associations ;  mixed  with  the  highest  families,  and 
ranked  among  his  friends  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  of  the  two  political  creeds,  at  that  time 
agitating  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  subject  of  the  American  war  was  under 
generaldiscussion  — it  had  its  powerful  advocates, 
and  no  less  powerful  opponents  ;  it  was  the  one 
all  engrossing  subject  occupying  the  public  mind, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  reforming 
spirit  of  the  age  that  Sheridan  should  take  part 
in  the  all-absorbing  question.  His  notions  of 
liberty,  and  the  unjust  strides  of  power  led  him 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  opposed 
taxation  without  representation  ;  holding  it  as  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the 
colonists  ;  and  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  with  that 
enthusiasm  which  marked  his  general  conduct. 
With  that  indomitable  resolution  with  which  he 
pursued  any  contemplated  object,  he  entered  into 
the  political  arena ;  adopting  the  policy  of  Charles 
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James  Fox  and  Edmund  Burke,  the  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party,  the  steady  and  inflexible  op- 
ponents of  Tory  administration. 

Associations  were  formed  and  being  formed 
in  every  section  of  the  country  under  Whig 
banners ;  advoeating  parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonists  :  stigmative 
of  the  war  in  the  most  decisive  terms  as  unholy 
and  suicidal.  His  wit,  which  was  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  his  auditors ;  his  eloquence,  which 
was  poured  forth  in  clear  and  lucid  argument ; 
strengthened  the  party  with  which  be  had  united 
himself,  and  rendered  him  a  powerful  adherent 
and  no  less  powerful  opponent.  The  liberal  press 
teemed  with  his  lucubrations,  which,  although 
attributed  to  his  brother  in-law  Tickel,  who 
shielded  ,them  under  his  wings,  still,  it  was  well 
observed  by  Perry,  the  editor  of  the  "  Chronicle," 
that  in  whatever  form  the  articles  appeared, 
they  bore  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  , 
paternity. 

It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  Sheridan  as  a 
speaker  at  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  and  on 
the  same  evening,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
joining  in  their  merriment,  and  associating  in 
their  amusement — no  longer  the  stem  patriot, 
advocating  popular  rights,  but  the  fond  husband 
and   the  joyous   host,  frank,   free,   and  jovial, 
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luxuriating  in  the  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life. 

"  An  eyening  at  Sheridan's,"  ssud  Charles 
James  Fox,  "  is  worth  a  week's  waiting  for." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  these 
"at  homes"  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  to  use  the  fashion- 
ahle  phrase  of  the  day ;  and  David  Garrick  and 
his  amiable  wife  rarely  ahsent.  It  was  here  that 
you  might  meet  with  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Duchess'  of  Devonshire,  and  her  scarcely  less  ac- 
complished and  fascinating  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Besborough  ;  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford ;  the  Ca- 
vendish's ;  and  most  of  the  elite  of  the  day ;  joining 
in  the  cotillion  to  the  violin  of  Linley,  and  the 
harp  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Krumpolt's. 

An  evening  at  Sheridan's  was  indeed  an  "  ai 
home,"  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  select 
assemblage  of  the  fashionable  and  gay. 

The  wit  of  Sheridan,  sparkling  with  vivacity, 
gleaming  in  here  and  there  when  the  spirits 
flagged ;  and  the  sweet  melodious  strains  of  the 
enchanting  mistress  of  harmony,  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Tickel,  gave  a  finish  to  the 
whole  of  unsurpassing  richness  and  beauty.  We 
may  safely  respond  to  the  English  Demosthenes, 
Charles  James  Fox,  that  "  An  evening  ai  Sheri- 
dan's was  worth  a  week's  waiting  for'' 

But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
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fancy  of  seeing' this  remarkable  man,  at  one  hour 
the  club  orator  of  a  political  meeting,  courting 
the  applause  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  in  the  next,  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  polished  gentleman,  receiving 
as  guests  the  most  distinguished  members  of  an 
elegant  aristocracy. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  these  opposite  ex- 
tremes, emanating  from  the  same  source. 


SHEBIDAN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BHBRIDAN  AT  DEVONSHIBB  HOUSE — HIS  INTBODVCnON  TO 
THE  PBnfCB  OF  WALES — HIS  DESCBIFTIOIf  OF  THE  PBINCE 
—POLITICAL  ASaOCIATEa 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  not  to  be  disproved, 
although  they  may  be  smoothed  and  softened 
down  to  meet  the  taste  of  envy  in  its  bitterness, 
and  detraction  in  its  spleen. 

The  Court  of  St.  James ;  resplendent  in  its 
high-born  dames,  its  ducal  coronets,  and  gorgeous 
pageantry ;  was  not  more  inaccessible  to  plebeian 
blood,  than  the  drawing-room  of  my  lady  the 
Duchess,  where  Boyalty  itself  could  only  be  re- 
ceived as  an  invited  guest.  The  noble  in  birth 
was  the  true  noble  in  soul ;  for  without  lineage 
there  could  be  no  nobility,  and  with  the  com- 
monalty there  could  be  no  soul. 

The  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  bustling  out 
of  the  obscurity  of  a  grovelling  life ;  where  poetry 
had  no  charm,  and  wit  no  point :  it  was  evident — 
so  thought  the  exclusives  of  polished  life — that 
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nature  never  designed  them  but  as  the  playthings 
of  fortune,  and  the  dependents  on  lordly  patron- 
age— to  be  elevated  into  notice  by  their  own 
degradation.  The  day  had  scarcely  dawned 
when  genius  was  to  be  considered  anything  more 
than  a  mere  qualified  endowment — qualified  to 
take  one  step  higher  than  his  lordship's  valet  in 
the  domestic  circle  of  the  noble  patron,  who  was 
pleased  to  extend  his  equivocal  protection  to  the 
unfortunately  fortunate. 

"  la  there  a  man  on  earth,  je  gods,  I  bate ! 
Attendance  and  dependence  be  hie  fate," 

says  Pope.  Sonnets,  birth^day  odes,  and  dedi- 
cations were  the  passports  to  my  lord's  dinner- 
table  in  his  convivial  hours  ;  but  the  poet's  daring 
could  never  aspire  to  higher  honours.  The  wit 
might  there  be  found,  the  necessarj-  adjunct  of 
the  wine  and  walnuts,  like  a  court  jester,  to  give 
zest  to  the  feast ;  but  when  the  lamps  paled,  and 
the  meats  were  cold,  the  wit  departed,  left  to  his 
reflections  in  his  own  miserable  attic,  to  which 
patronage  never  ascended. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  literature  bad 
it  ever  attained  to  a  higher  standard  than  that 
in  which  Sheridan  made  his  first  appearance  in 
public  life  ;  and  we  may  aver,  at  the  same  time, 
that  at  no  former  period  had  it  diffused  its  powers, 
or  invited  to  its  shrine  so  many  of  the  sons  and 
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daughters  of  an  ancient  heritage;  with  whom 
poetry  and  the  arts  hecame  a  labour  of  love,  and 
mental  endowment  a  prevailing  fashion.  Still 
there  was  an  exclusiveness  in  force  without  ahate- 
ment;  and  the  untitled  aspirant  for  poetic  honours, 
who  lived  hy  his  genius,  had  little  to  gratify  him- 
self on  the  improTement  of  his  condition-  De- 
pendence was  his— servile  dependence,  and  his 
strongest  recommendation,  adulation. 

Sheridan,  whose  aim  was  distinction,  and  had 
gained  it  pre-eminently  hy  his  wonderful  abilities, 
in  their  powerful  exercise ;  was  not  insensitive  of 
his  own  position,  or  of  those  prejudices  which 
had  beset  him  even  in  youth.  The  *' player's 
boy  "  was  the  taunt  that  met  his  ears  at  Harrow; 
and  the  "  player's  son  "  lingered  in  his  ears  and 
in  his  thoughts  for  ever  after.  It  was  the  pivot 
on  which  his  resolved  ^tions  turned ;  it  was  the 
guide  of  his  future  life;  it  was  the  stepping- 
stone  hy  which  he  ascended.  The  thought  was 
uppermost  that  the  "  player's  boy,"  unguided, 
unadvised,  should  carve  out  the  steps  of  his  own 
ladder,  unaided  but  by  the  efforts  of  his  own 
genius,  and  the  resistless  force  of  his  resolution. 
The  thought  was  boyish,  but  it  was  retained  in 
manhood. 

"  It  was  to  this  resolution,"  said  Sheridan,  in 
admonishing  his  son,  Thomas,  just  then  advancing 
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into  maDhood,  "  that  I  priacipally  owed  the  sue* 
ceesfut  issue  of  all  my  early  enterprises,  and  re- 
sented the  insult  offered,  through  me,  to  my 
dearly-beloved  father.  It  was  my  sheet^nchor 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  measure  of  my  resent- 
ment on  the  other.  I  had  read  the  fable  of  the 
man  and  the  ass  ;  I  imprinted  it  on  memory,  and 
treasured  it  there  as  my  monitor  on  all  occa- 
sions." 

"  My  dear  father,  that  is  all  very  well  for  you," 
replied  his  son ;  "  but  I  much  doubt  whether  the 
argument  would  hold  good  with  me." 

"  And  why  not,  Tom  ?  every  tree  brings  forth 
fniit  of  its  own  kind,  which  ripens  in  proportion 
to  the  nourishment  afforded  to  its  root,  and  the 
training  extended  to  its  growth.'' 

"  But,  father,  how  say  you  if  the  iruit  does 
not  ripen  equally  on  the  same  tree,  which  you 
know  it  does  not?" 

"  True,  Tom,  true ;  and  that  makes  my  argu- 
ment :  nourish  thought :  trwn  it  well :  be  the 
master  of  your  own  secret :  yourself  your  only 
counsellor:  and  your  fruits  will  ripen  to  the 
gathering,  in  the  midst  of  blight  and  mildew." 

It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  Sheridan, 
that,  with  that  extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  enter- 
tained   not    the    slightest    ill-feeling    to  those 
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schoolmates  who  had  taunted  him  in  hia  youth : 
while  it  more  closely  bound  his  affections  to  hia 
parent :  whose  alliance  with  the  stage  resulted 
from  his  theory  of  practical  oratory ;  for  he  was 
not  an  actor  professionally  educated,  and  only 
adopted  the  stage  with  the  view  of  becoming  its 
reformer. 

Sheridan's  unyielding  pride,  could  never  submit 
to  the  condition  of  dependance  upon  private  pa- 
tronage ;  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  accept  of 
a  seat  at  any  table,  where  he  was  not  received  as 
a  guest,  upon  equal  terms  with  those,  ranking  in 
the  highest  range  of  the  classes,  forming  the  beau 
tnonde.  He  had  established  a  cordial  intimacy 
with  Mr.  William  Wyndam,  Lord  George 
Townsend,  Charles  James  Fox,  Edmund  Burke, 
Thomas  Grenville,  &c.,  names  illustrious  in  the 
historic  records  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third ; 
but  they  were  no  more  to  him  in  the  ladder  of 
his  ambition,  than  political  associates;  distin- 
guished members  of  the  great  political  clubs  in 
which  he  had  been  enrolled,  but  not  the  positive 
means  by  which  he  could  arrive  at  the  great  end 
at  which  he  aimed.  The  means  must  be  his 
own. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  invitations,  or  exhibiting 
any  expectancy  of  receiving  them  from  the  noble 
dames,  whose  mansions  were  open  successionally 
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to  receire  the  world  of  fashion  at  their  respective 
routes :  Sheridan  issued  his  own,  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  rallied  a  successful  rivalry  to 
the  high-born  exclusives.  The  attractive  charms 
of  that  sweet  syren  of  song,  whose  romantic  little 
history  had  won  its  way  to  every  ear ;  the  treasures 
of  whose  mind  were  unsurpassed:  whose  com- 
manding virtues  were  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration ;  brought  to  her  soirees  (not  distin- 
guished as  routs)  all  that  was  refined  and  intel- 
lectual, in  that  elevated  sphere,  wherein  rank 
might  be  found  to  pay  due  homage  to  talent,  united 
to  worth. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  "at  home"  was  the  fashion  of  the 
season,  as  we  have  in  a  former  place  observed ; 
they  were  occasionally  attended,  on  express  invi- 
tation, by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  upon  the 
introduction  of  Charles  James  Fox ;  who,  in  her 
condescension  in  attending  these  evening  parties, 
still  hesitated  in  extending  a  return  reception  at 
her  own.  To  violate  the  arbitrary  rules  laid 
down  by  an  aristocratic  confederacy,  was  not  to 
be  done  but  by  serious  deliberation,  even  by  the 
duchess  herself,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  ton. 
It  was  a  serious  question  whether  she  could  in- 
troduce "  these  people"  into  her  saloons,  and  ex- 
tend to  them  those  courtesies  to  which,  as  invited 
guests,  they   were  entitled  ;  without  impugning 
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her  own  dignity  and  commanding  station.  They 
were  parvenues,  in  the  fashionable  sense,  and  to 
throw  around  them  her  mantle  was  to  identify  them 
with  the  most  favoured  of  her  Tisitors,  and  give 
them  the  redeeming  stamp  of  gentle  blood. 

The  fiat  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  car- 
riage "blocked  the  way"  at  Devonshire  House  I 
Mrs.  Sheridan  was  crowded  down  by  respectful 
admirers,  and  all  of  the  parvenues  were  washed 
away  in  the  oblivious  waters  of  Lethe. 

The  nuble  house  of  Cavendish  patented  the 
blood  of  the  Sheridans,  and  the  patent  obtained 
a  general  assent  by  the  hitherto  exclusives  of  an 
ancient  peerage. 

Either  never  attempt  or  accomplish  was  Sheri- 
dan's ruling  motto,  and  it  is  a  fact  verified  in  his 
eventful  history  that  be  never  attempted  but  he 
did  accomplish.  His  modes  were  peculiar,  his 
progress  slow,  pursued  without  any  apparent 
effort,  and  his  ends  obtained  without  any  develop- 
ment of  the  machinery  he  employed. 

"  It  was  at  Devonshire  House  that  I  first  met 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  said  Sheridan  to  his 
son,  "then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
splendour  of  his  youth,  and  the  manliness  of  his 
beauty.  "  His  was  a  noble  presence,  Tom ;  and  as 
the  eye  rested  on  bis  form,  it  was  struck  with 
wonder  and  admiration.     He  was,  indeed,  every 
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inch  a  prince,  a  prince  among  his  nobles  in  ma- 
jesty and  bearing.  To  see  the  flatterers  fawn- 
ing  around  him,  cringing  and  Msking  like 
well-trained  spaniels ;  at  his  foot  the  women — 
ay,  the  women,  Tom,  the  high-bom — straining 
forward  to  catch  a  glance  of  recognition ;  with 
hearts  fluttering,  bosoms  swelling,  and  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  voluptuous  expression  as  the  recogni- 
tion was  obtained.  To  me,  Tom,  the  scene  was 
entirely  new.  I  was  no  courtier,  had  never 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty,  and  must  con- 
fess myself  that  I  did  not  feel  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  titled  satellites,  who  seemed  to  hold 
honour,  virtue — nay,  life  itself — at  the  disposal 
of  the  royal  heir  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
prince  was  attended  by  General  Garth." 

"  GJeneral  Garth,"  exclaimed  Tom,  "of whom 
so  much  has  been  said  about  the  Princess  Amelia 
and — " 

"  The  same ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me :  you 
wanted  to  hear  from  my  lips  the  account  of  my 
introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  that 
let  us  confine  ourselves,  without  reference  to 
those  malignant  slanders  which  have  no  other 
foundation  than  invention." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  father,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  never  have  seen  any  man  concentering 
in  himself  so  many  fascinations  as  the  Prince  of 
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Wales ;  with  the  bloom  of  health  upon  his  cheeky 
and  the  vigor  of  manhood  in  his  youthful  limbs  ; 
he  was  the  very  personification  of  all  that  imagi- 
nation could  conceive,  or  a  Phydias  pourtray  of 
beauty  of  form  and  gracefulness  in  deportment. 
There  was  a  something  about  him  in  his  easy  ad- 
dress and  gaiety  of  manners  that  won  you  to  his 
side,  and  impressed  you  with  the  warmest  senti- 
ments  in  his  favour.  There  was  no  want  of 
dignity,  but  it  was  of  that  pleasing  character  which 
is  best  defined  in  one  single  word — gentleman. 
Full  of  life,  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  he 
joined  in  the  circle  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
the  .observed  of  all,  but  seemingly  in  himself 
unconscious  of  the  homage  ho  received. 

"  He  was  all  condescension,  so  the  phrase  goes, 
but  I  don't  Uke  the  word,  Tom ;  there  can  be  no 
condescension  in  the  brotherhood  of  gentlemen ; 
and  the  prince  was  a  truer  gentleman  than  those, 
who  showered  on  him  the  praises  of  condescen- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  evening  Fox  intro- 
duced me  to  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
duchess,  who  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  introducing  your  mother. 
The  prince  held  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  ex- 
pressed bimselfgin  the  most  delicate  terms,  highly 
gratified  at  a  meeting  which  he  had  long  desired, 
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— ^professed  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  mu»c  ; 
and  while  your  mother  hlughed,  dignified  her 
with  the  title  of  the  queen  of  song,  and  begged  to 
he  accepted  in  her  service.  His  whole  manner 
was  graceful,  delicate,  and  free  of  constraint. 

^^  For  myself,  I  must  confess  to  you  I  was 
charmed  with  the  liyeliness  of  his  remarks ;  with 
the  generous  expression  of  his  kindly  feelings ; 
and  his  desire  of  cultivating  a  more  close  ac- 
quaintance— then  with  a  graceful  bow  he  turned 
away,  with  the  duchess  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  standing  on  the  floor  of 
the  ball  room,  twirling  in  the  dance,  with  the 
young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Jersey  for  his 
partner.  We  met  again  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening ;  we  champaigned  together, 
promenaded  together,  chatted,  and  in  the  hilari- 
ousness  of  youth,  and  that  delicate  open-hearted 
freedom  which  cast  away  the  distinction  of  rank, 
he  left  upon  my  mind  an  impression  never  to  be 
effaced. 

•*  Fox  left  early  for  Brookes*s ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  merely  paid  us  a  passing  visit.  He 
left  to  attend  his  club,  from  which  he  rarely 
absented  himself.     My  passion  was  not  for  play. 

•*  I  could  have  written  another  scene  for  my 
comedy  of  *  The  School  for  Scandal/  Tom,  in  the 
small  talk  of  that  evening — ^no  matter/' 
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It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  feature  in 
the  character  of  Sheridan,  that,  associated  as  he 
became  with  the  most  dijitinguished  men  ;  leaders 
in  the  popular  political  movements  of  the  day  ; 
and  who  were  unhappily  no  less  difitia^iahed  for 
their  inveterate  love  of  play ;  that  he  never  yielded 
to  the  vice,  or  took  an  interest  in  games  of  any 
sort.  He  might  be  seen  at  the  clubs  at  &-ookes's, 
Boodle's,  or  at  White's,  but  never  with  the  dice- 
box  in  his  hand,  and  very  rarely  ever  made  a  bet. 
**  I  never  made  a  bet  in  my  life,"  said  Sheridan, 
**  on  my  own  judgment,  that  I  did  not  loee ;  and 
never  made  but  one  against  my  judgmwit,  and 
tlmt  I  won." 

From  this  time  fOTward  Sheridan  was  received 
aa  the  most  welcome  guest  at  Devonshire  House, 
that  rendesvous  of  all  the  wits  and  beauties  of 
fasbicnable  life.  He  was  the  guest,  par  ej> 
oellence,  at  her  Grace's  select  dinner  par- 
ties, and  was  cordially  received  at  her  little 
private  d^eun4r$,  wbere  h&  frequently  met 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  on  these  occar 
sions  that  his  intimacy  with  his  Boyal  Highness 
ripened  into  a  friendship,  which  continued  without 
interruption,  until  that  period  when  the  Prince, 
assuming  the  regency,  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  melancholy  infirmity  of  mind :  adopted  his 
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ministerial  cabinet  as  his  own,  and  disappointec 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  Whig  associates 

It  would  be  the  manifestation  of  a  great  weak 
ness  to  pass  over  those  intimacies  which  prevailec 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Duchess  of  Devon 
shire,  without  some  allusion  to  those  reporti 
current  at  the  time,  which,  while  they  charge< 
libertinism  on  the  Prince,  imputed  dishonour  U 
the  Duchess ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  illustrioui 
in  rank  to  be  watched  by  the  jealous  eye  in  ever 
movement,  and  suspected  in  every  smile.  Tha 
the  Prince  was  charmed  with  the  society  of  th< 
Duchess  was  evidenced  in  his  attentions ;  and  tha 
the  Duchess  was  equally  pleased  in  the  receptioi 
of  her  royal  guest,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt ;  bui 
here  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  connexion 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  Whig  in  hii 
politics,  and  the  Duchess  a  true  and  hearty  ad 
herent  of  that  cause.  Devonshire  House  was  th< 
resort  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day.  Thi 
Prince  had  already  signified  his  adoption  of  the 
party,  and  Sheridan  had  fallen  into  its  ranks 
under  the  standard  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  friendshij 
existing  between  Fox  and  Sheridan  from  the 
opinions  formed  of  each  other  on  their  first  meet 
ing,  which  we  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Johr 
Townshend.     Lord  Townshend  writes : 
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'  "1  made  the  first  dinner  party  at  which  they 
met ;  having  told  Fox  that  all  the  notions  he  might 
have  conceived  of  Sheridan's  talents  and  genius 
from  the  comedy  of  '  The  Rivals,'  &c.,  would  fall 
infinitely  short  of  the  admiration  of  his  astonish- 
ing powers,  which  I  was  sure  he  would  entertain 
at  the  first  interview. 

"The  first  interview  between  them  (there  were 
very  few  present,  only  Tickell  and  myself,  and 
one  or  two  more),  I  shall  never  forget.  Fox  told 
me,  breaking  up  from  dinner,  that  he  had  always 
thought  that  Hare,  after  my  uncle,  Charles 
Townshend,  the  wittiest  man  he  had  ever  met 
with,  but  that  Sheridan  surpassed  them  both  m- 
finitely  ;  and  Sheridan  told  me  next  day,  that  he 
was  quite  lost  in  admiration  of  Fox,  and  it  was  a 
puzzle  to  him  to  say  which  he  admired  most — his 
commanding  superiority  of  talent  and  universal 
knowledge ;  or  his  playful  fancy,  artless  manners, 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  which  showed  itself  in 
every  word  he  uttered." 
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POLITICAL  OAMPAIQKINCI — fiTAGB  COACH  ADYSimTRB- 
CAIT^ASSINO  8TAFFOBD — BSATH  OF  OABRIGE — ^TH 
MONODT — THE  8HAESPEABE  JUBILEE. 

It  is  almost  as  criminal  to  hear  a  wortb  j  man  traduce 
without  attempting  his  justification,  as  to  be  the  author  c 
the  calumny  against  him.  It  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  misprisio 
of  treason  against  society. — Juktus. 

The  theatrical  season  1778-9  commenced  nude 
the  management  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  father 
without  the  interposition  of  Richard  Brinsle] 
who  evinced  a  positive  dislike  to  its  routine  c 
duties,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  prosecuting  hi 
still  higher  claims  to  public  applause,  in  the  pc 
litical  arena,  as  the  advocate  of  popular  righti 
He  had  also  become  conductor  of  the  Italia 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  which  he  ha 
purchased  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Harrii 
of  the  theatre  Co  vent  Garden.  But  his  ambitio 
lay  in  following  in  the  steps  of  Charles  Jame 
Fox,  and  taking  part  in  those  great  questions  c 
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the  day,  in  which  public  opinion  was  so  vehemently 
expressed,  and  so  signally  divided. 

The  American  war  waa  the  all-absorbing 
question.  The  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  colonists,  which  had  found  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  was  an  exciting  subject ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  arrogance  of  its 
tone,  and  its  foul  charges  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression brought  against  the  king  himself,  in 
person,  it  did  not  multiply  its  opponents ;  reduce 
the  number  of  its  advocates  ;  and  strengthen  the 
administrative  power  in  the  hands  of  Lord  North. 

It  was  a  fertile  field  for  the  pamphleteer  and 
the  diumalist ;  and  the  vivid  pen  of  Sheridan  waa 
actively  employed,  in  innumerable  essays,  and 
articles,  which  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  in 
which  he  sustained  the  cause  of  freedom  with 
his  usual  vigor,  and  sustained  himself  as  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  Whig  party  with  which 
he  had  allied.  Dr.  Johnson  had  put  forth  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  under  the  title  of  "Taxationno Tyranny," 
strongly  argumentative,  hut  wrong  in  ite  assump- 
tions. Sheridan,  who  had  produced  several  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
denouncing  its  doctrines,  sat  himself  down  to  a 
more  elaborate  reply,  in  which  was  blended  much 
sound  reasoning,  with  that  wit  and  sarcasm  which 
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distinguished  all  the  productions  of  his  pen ;  but 
indolence  ot  procrastination  delayed  its  appear- 
ance until  the  time  had  gone  by  and  its  interest 
had  ceased.  It  was  never  published,  never 
finished ;  it  was  found  among  his  papers  at  his 
decease,  in  record  of  his  powers  ;  and  a  memorial 
of  his  strange  and  unaccountable  negligence,  in 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest. 

He  had  placed  himself  in  that  position,  by 
which  he  might  assure  himself,  with  ordinary 
diligence,  of  a  seat  in  parliament;  it  was  the  object 
nearest  his  heart — ^it  was  the  starting  point  of 
his  ambition.  He  had  discarded  all  idea  of  ad- 
vancing upon  his  dramatic  fame ;  and  yet  he  was 
materially  neglectful  of  the  means,  by  which  he 
might  have  secured  to  himself  the  nomination  to 
a  close  borough,  without  incurring  the  risk  and 
expense  of  a  contested  election.  But  Sheridan 
was  himself  alone  the  arbiter  of  his  own  will,  the 
founder  of  his  own  greatness.  He  could  not  but 
be  sensible  of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired.  He 
rested  upon  the  strength  of  his  name ;  upon  the 
principles  he  had  avowed ;  upon  the  tumultuous 
applause  which  had  continually  greeted  him  on 
all  public  occasions;  and,  with  these  for  his 
buckler  and  shield,  he  determined  on  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  those  burghers,  he  might  count 
upon  as  the  most  likely  to  become  his  consti- 
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tuents.  Several  boroughs  had  been  named  to 
him  by  influential  friends  whose  influence  was  at 
his  service,  more  particularly  Honiton  and 
StaflFord,  between  which  he  wavered  to  risk  his 
chance  of  success  on  the  forthcoming  general 
election,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Honiton  ap- 
peared doubtful ;  Stafibrd  promising  ;  the  more  so 
that  he  had  joined  interest  with  the  then  present 
incumbent,  Mr.  Monckton ;  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  with  the  electors,  and  whose  return 
was  certain.  It  was  settled  they  should  canvass 
for  each  other,  and  go  to  the  poll  upon  the  same 
ticket. 

On  one  of  those  occasional  visits,  when  Sheridan 
was  returning  to  London  in  high  spirits  at  the 
apparent  success  of  his  operations :  when  he  had 
taken  his  claret  with  the  corporation  ;  and  after- 
wards, as  he  facetiously  observed,  swallowing 
Stafibrdshire  ale  at  a  supper  of  mutton  and 
turnips,  and  ponderous  legs  of  pork,  and  pease 
pudding — eating  his  way  into  the  confidence  of 
the  burghers — he  met  with  three  strangers  in 
the  coach  in  which  he  had  secured  the  only 
vacant  seat.  Politics  was  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
it  was  therefore  not  at  all  remarkable,  that  the 
three  insides  should  pass  away  the  time  in  in- 
vestigating the  character  and  qualification  of  the 
several  candidates,  who  were  proposed  for  nomina- 
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tiun  for  the  county  of  Stafford  and  also  the  bo- 
rough. Sheridan  sat  upon  thorns,  as  his  own  name 
was  introduced,  not  in  the  most  laudatory  terms, 
and  that  of  his  colleague,  Monckton,  with 
very  little  more  ceremony.  TThere  all  con- 
corred  in  opinion,  there  could  be  hut  very  little 
argument ;  but  the  conversation,  which  was  con- 
ducted between  themselves,  was  not  at  all  of  a 
tranquilizing  nature  to  their  fellow  traveller. 
The  principal  spokesman  sat  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Sheridan ;  with  great  vehemence  be 
attacked  Monckton  as  a  madman  or  a  fool,  he  did 
not  know  which,  for  taking  under  his  wing  the 
adventurer,  Sheridan ;  in  the  scandalous  effort  of 
hoUtering  him  into  the  House  of  Commons.  "  No 
matter,  he  has  lost  his  own  election,  and  that  of 
his  chum  necessarily  follows." 

This  was  not  a  very  cheering  view  of  bis  posi- 
tion, but  Sheridan  kept  his  patience  and  his  seat. 

"  I  have  some  doubts,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  trio, 
in  reply,  **  of  the  correctness  of  your  judgment  in 
this  matter.  The  wish  is  often  father  to  the 
thought,  and  I  could  wish  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I 
cannot  deceive  myself  by  false  assumptions  in  the 
teeth  of  evidences  unmistakeable ;  Monckton  is 
popular :  and  I  believe  his  popularity  is  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  coalition  with 
Sheridan." 
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Sheridan  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Who  is  this  Sheridan?"  yawned  out  the  other 
voice  composing  the  trio.  "  Is  that  the  man  that 
wrote  the  play — devilish  clever  fellow  that,  and  I 
am  told  a  very  funny  fellow  too." 

"  That's  the  man,  sir,  that's  the  man,"  replied 
number  one,  *'  a  low  fellow,  a  fit  companion  ftw 
tiorse-jockeys  and  grooms,  so  I  hev ;  for  I  don't 
know  him,  and  I  don't  wish  to  know  him — a 
fellow  full  of  quips,  jokes,  jests,  and  vulgar  jocu- 
larities :  would  make  an  admirable  mountebank." 

Sheridan's  puhe  beat  languidly,  his  seat  un- 
easy. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  been  deceived  in  your 
accounts  of  the  man,''  returned  voice  number 
two.  "I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  such  a 
person  as  you  describe  could  have  been  the 
author  of  a  comedy  so  replete  with  wit,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  its  refined  taste  as  the  'School 
for  Scandal.' " 

Sheridan's  seat  became  a  little  eEisier,  and  his 
pulse  stronger. 

Voice  number  one  ejected  a  growling  "pshaw," 
and  the  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  coach 
stopping  to  change  horses,  and  the  agreeable  cry, 
'*  Sup  here,  gentlemen." 

The  passengers,  alighting,  soon  found  llieir  way 
to  the  supper  room,  and  the  trio  became  a  quar- 
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**  Dcrilish  aereeaUe  £eJ1i>«  that,*'  saji  ninDber 
tao  to  hiff  oompaiiioiL 

"  VetT  macb  m  ;  a  verr  gmtlemaiilr  fine  fdr 
lam'  regpooAs  namber  one. 

Sbendan,  approachiiig  number  tbree,  inqoired 
— *'  Allow  me  to  ask  who  is  that  liTelr,  acotHD- 
plisbed,  and  etoqueot  gentleman,  who,  I  perceire. 
IB  f^  your  partv  ;  and  who  is  bo  lastly  entertaining 
that  I  could  not  but  admire  bim  in  our  sbort 


journey 


bere." 


"  That  gentleman,  sir,  is  Mr.  Richard  Wilstm, 
tbe  eminent  solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

"  Indeed  1  I  hare  heard  of  bim.  A  most 
agreeable  gentleman,  of  prepossessing  manners  ; 
very  intelligent,  and  singularly  liberat  in  his 
opinions  on  men  and  things." 

Number  three  nodded  an  assent. 

The  travullerH  having  resumed  their  seats  in 
the  stage,  a  brisk  and  lively  conversation  was 
kept  up,  in  which,  the  ice  having  been  broken, 
Sheridan  was  admitted. 

'*  A  stranger  in  these  parts,  eirP" 
.  "  Well,  not  exactly,"  was  Sheridan's  reply ; 
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"more  generally,  perhaps,  than  particularly 
known ;  and  only  waiting  my  time  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  good  men  of  Stafford- 
shire." 

"  Do  you  propose  settling  in  the  county  ?" 

"  That  entirely  depends  upon  circumstances. 
My  present  journey  to  London  is  connected  with 
that  event ;  but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  lawyers 
we  can  never  calculate  with  any  certainty  on  the 
issue." 

"The  law,"  returns  number  one,  gravely,  "  com- 
mitted to  intelligent  hands,  and  duly  administered, 
is  our  only  protection,  the  only  security  we  have 
for  our  lives  and  property." 

'*  You  must  pardon  me,"  replied  Sheridan ;  "  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  law — I  am  a  law  abider. 
My  complaint  is  of  its  practitioners,  who  convert 
the  law  to  their  own  ends,  and  thus  abuse  it — 
who  will  pick  the  pocket  of  their  client  with  a 
bland  smile,  and  involve  him  in  a  suit  for  the 
sake  of  the  fees." 

"  Sir,  you  are  severe  and  unjust ;  your  remarks 
cannot  apply  to  the  profession  generally." 

'*I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  supply  me  with 
a  case  where  1  may  be  proved  in  error." 

"  Many,  sir — many." 

'*  I  presume  you  think  so.  But  let  me  state  a 
case  in  proof  of  my  argument :  and  which  I  think 
will  cover  that  of  the  whole  iratemity.    There  is 
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a  fellow  who  keeps  his  office  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  high  in  his  profession ;  who  will  sneak  into 
your  title  deeds^  and  al)sorb  the  rental ;  he  will 
not  pick  a  pocket,  but,  soaring  higher  for  nobler 
game,  hungering  for  a  feei»  will,  by  his  quirks  and 
quidlibets,  his  chancery  bills  and  his  subtle  pleas, 
corrupt  the  law  :  defeat  the  ends  of  justice :  and 
drive  his  miserable,  beggared  client  to  suicidis  or 
the  mad-house." 

"  Name,  sir,  name,'*  exclaimed  number  one,  in 
considerable  excitement ;  "  I  know  no  such  prac- 
titioner in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  respectable  men^ 
sir — all  respectable  men." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  justify  myself  in 
r.amingtbe  man," returned  Sheridan,  calmly;  "for 
/  do  not  know  him^  and  moreover^  dovbt  unsh  to 
know  him ;  but,  since  you  desire  it,  I  shall  freely 
give  you  his  name,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  absolve 
him  of  the  calumny.  His  name,  sir,  is  Richard 
Wilson." 

"  I  am  Richard  Wilson,"  replied  number  one, 
gathering  himself  up  in  insulted  dignity. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Sheridan.  "  Why  then  we 
are  quits,  for  I  am  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan." 

"  The  devil  you  are !"  roared  out  number 
three. 

The  joke  was  understood  ;  Wilson  laughed 
immoderately  ;  the  journey  was  pursued  with 
great  good  humour  on  all  sides,  and  Sheridan 
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gained  a  friend  in  Richard  WilsMi,  better  known 
as  Dick  Wilson :  a  friend  that  stood  by  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

There  was  a  peculiar  fascination  about  Sheri- 
dan which  disarmed  prejudice ;  and  always  left 
him  the  gainer  of  respect  and  consideration  from 
those  who  had  previously  been  ill-disposed. 

The  theatre  struggled  along  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father ;  and  his  pecuniary  means  more 
limited,  arising  fromitsshortincomings.  Ford  and 
Linley  were  earnest  in  their  entreaties  that  he 
would  employ  his  inimitable  pen  in  its  revival ; 
but  an  incident  occurred  that  damped  for  a  time 
his  dramatic  energies,  and  depressed  his  spirits. 

It  was  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  his 
warm-hearted  and  benevolent  friend,  David  Gar- 
rick,  who  died  after  five  days'  illness,  on  the  20th 
day  of  January,  1779,  at  his  house  on  the 
Adelphi  Terrace ;  his  death  was  a  great  blow  to 
Sheridan,  who  had  derived  from  him  many  bene- 
fits, a  cheerful  assistance  in  his  theatrical  under- 
takings, and  much  good  counsel. 

No  man  in  the  position  of  David  Garrick  was 
ever  more  universally  lamented.  The  first  of  actors, 
the  most  afiectionate  husband,  the  kindest  friend, 
and  the  most  generous  of  benefactors.  In  his 
public  life  he  was  distinguished  as  its  brightest 
ornament  In  private  life,  even  at  that  intolerant 
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period,  when  to  be  an  actor  was  to  be  excluded  from 
polite  society,  he  was  so  amiable,  that  he  was  not 
only  the  familiar  companion  but  intimate  friend 
of  some  of  the  first  and  most  exalted  characters 
of  the  age  ;  by  whom  his  loss  was  severely  felt  and 
most  sincerely  regretted.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  afflicted  with  a  kidney  disease,  which  took 
him  oflF  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  abundant  in  wealth ;  and  by  his  will,  having 
amply  provided  for  his  widow,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  extended  his  substance  to 
every  branch  of  his  family ;  and  the  further 
endowment  of  the  charity  he  had  instituted,  for 
the  benefit  of  old,  decayed,  and  destitute  actors. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  with  the  most 
marked  solemnity,  and  his  body  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  about  two  feet  from  the 
monument  of  Shakspeare,  under  a  slab,  with  this 
plain  and  unpretending  inscription  : — 

*'  David  Garrick,  Esq. 
"  The  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Stage  J" 

Sheridan  attended  as  chief  mourner. 

Nobility  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Spen- 
cer, Lord  Ossory,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  Mr.  Rigby,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Stanley,  &c.,&c.,  in  thirty-four  mourning  coachcp. 
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while  the  streets  were  lined  with  groups  of  spec- 
tators, falling  in  with  the  train  as  it  reached  the 
Abbey.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster;  who,  accompanied  by  the  Chap- 
ter, met  the  corpse  as  it  entered  the  Abbey,  and 
followed  it  to  the  grave  appointed  for  its  recep- 
tion :  whilst  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  sung  an 
anthem,  accompanied  by  the  organ. 

"  The  effect  was  awfully  sublime,"  said  Sheri- 
dan, recurring  to  the  event;  "grand,  solemn, 
and  imposing.  The  voices  of  the  choristers  in 
soft,  subdued  harmony,  with  the  occasional  swell 
of  the  organ,  lifted  the  soul  as  it  were  to  heaven. 
It  was  the  homage  due  to  worth  and  genius,  and 
will  live  upon  my  memory  till  all  of  earth  shall 
be  forgotten.'' 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  theatre  was 
closed  on  this  solemn  occasion :  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect shown  to  the  deceased  which  had  never 
been  done  but  in  respect  of  royalty. 

Sheridan  was  not  remarkable  for  his  piety,  but 
an  ardent  lover  of  sacred  music :  and  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  the  deep  and  endurant  impression 
which  such  a  scene  would  make  upou  a  mind 
more  than  ordinarily  susceptible.  For  several  days 
be  kept  within  his  closet,  and  it  was  during  that 
period  he  composed  the  beautiful  monody  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  all  praise,  and-  pronounced 
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Upon  by  Bjrron  aa  an  unequalled  composition.  It 
breathes  the  pore  soul  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion ;  is  the  evidence  of  sincerity  and  generous 
sentiment ;  alike  sublime  :  an  effusion  flowing 
fixtm  the  head  and  the  heart. 

VEKSES  BT  EICHAED   BHINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

TO   THE   mUOBT    Oy    SXTir     SABBIOK,     XBQ.      SPOKEN  AS 
A  UOBODT   AT   TBI  TUBAT&E  BOIAX,   DBCKX  LANE. 

If  djing  eicellence  deserrea  a  tear, 

If  fond  remembrance  still  is  cherislied  here, 

Can  we  persist,  to  bid  your  sorrows  flow. 

To  fabled  sufferers,  and  delusive  woe  t 

Or  with  quaint  smiles  dismiss  the  plaintive  strain. 

Point  the  quick  jest — indulge  the  comic  yein — 

Ere  ;et  to  buried  Boeciua  we  assign 

One  kind  regret,  one  tributary  line. 

Hii  fame  requires  we  act  a  tenderer  part, 

His  memory  claims  the  tear,  you  gave  his  art. 

The  general  voice — the  meed  of  mournful  verse. 

The  splendid  sorrows  that  adom'd  his  hearse. 

The  throng  that  moum'd  aa  their  dead  favourite  pasa'd. 

The  graced  report  that  claim'd  him  to  the  last. 

While  Shakspeare's  image  from  its  hallowed  base 

Seem'd  to  preacribe  the  grave  and  point  the  place. 

Nor  these  nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 

From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe — 

So  much  are  Garrick's  praise,  ao  much  his  due, 

Am  on  this  spot,  one  tear,  bestowed  by  you. 

Amid  the  arts  which  seek  ingenious  fame, 
Ourtoil  attempts  the  most  precarious  clum. 
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To  him  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prize, 
Obedient  fame  immortal  wreaths  Supplies. 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Beynolds  now  may  raise, 
Baphael  still  boaata  contemporary  praise, 
Each  dazzling  light  and  gaudier  bloom  subdued 
With  undiminish'd  awe  his  worka  are  view'd, 
£'en  beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Touched  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  time. 

The  patient  sculptor  owns  an  humbler  port, 
A  ruder  toil  and  more  mechanic  art ; 
Content,  with  slow  and  timorous  stroke  to  trace 
The  lingering  line  and  mould  the  tardy  grace. 
But  oace  achieved — tbo'  barbarous  wreck  o'erthrow 
The  sacred  fane  and  lay  ita  glories  low. 
Tet  shall  the  sculptur'd  ruins  rise  to  day, 
Qraced  by  defeet  and  worshipp'd  by  decay. 
Th'  endunng  record  bears  the  artist's  name. 
Demands  his  honours  and  asserts  his  fiune. 
Superior  hopes  the  poet's  bosom  fire, 
0,  proud  distinction  of  the  sacred  lyre ! 
Wide  as  the  inspiring  Pboebua  darta  faia  ray, 
Difiiisive  splendour  gilds  his  votary's  lay. 
Whether  the  song,  heroic  woes  rehearse 
With  epic  grandeur,  or  the  pomp  of  verse, 
Or  fondly  gay,  with  unambitious  guile  ; 
Attempts  no  prize  but  favouring  beauty's  amile  : 
Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 
The  soft  despair  of  unprevailing  love. 
Whate'er  the  theme — thro'  every  age  and  clime, 
Congenial  passions  meet  the  according  rhyme ! 
The  pride  of  glory — pity's  sigh  aincere, 
Youth's  earliest  blush,  and  beauty's  virgin  tear. 
Such  is  their  meed— their  honours  thus  secure, 
Whose  art  yields  objects,  and  whose  works  endure. 

N  2 
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The  actor  onlj  shriiikB  firom  time's  award. 

Feeble  tradition  is  his  memorj'B  goard ; 

By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 

dntouch'd  by  proof— *to  substance  unallied. 

E'en  matchless  Ghurick's  art,  to  heaven  resigned. 

No  fix'd  effect— -no  moral,  leaves  behind. 

The  grace  of  action — ^the  adopted  mien, 

Truthful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene, 

The  expressive  glance  whose  subtle  comment  draws 

Entranced  attention  and  a  mute  applause : 

Gesture  which  marks  with  force  and  feeling  fraught, 

A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought : 

Harmonious  speech  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone> 

GKves  verse  a  music  scarce  confessed  its  own. 

As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray : 

And  cloth'd  with  Orient  hues  transcends  the  day. 

Passions  wild  break — and  frown  that  awes  the  sense, 

And  every  charm  of  gentler  eloquence. 

All  perishable !  like  the  electric  fire. 

But  strike  the  frame,  and  as  they  strike  expire. 

Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear. 

Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense  and  blends  with  air. 

Where  then— while  sunk  in  cold  decay,  he  lies ; 

And  pale  eclipse,  for  ever  seals  those  eyes  ; 

Where  is  the  blest  memorial  that  ensures 

Our  GhuTick's  fame  ?  whose  is  the  trust  ?  'tis  your's ! 

And  0 !  by  every  charm  his  art  essay'd 

To  soothe  your  cares — ^by  every  grief  allay'd — 

By  the  hush'd  wonder  which  his  accents  drew, 

By  this  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you ; 

By  all  those  thoughts,  which  many  a  distant  night 

Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight  — 

Still  in  jour  hearts,  dear  record,  bear  his  name — 

Cherish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  fame  ; 
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To  you  it  is  bequeathed,  cherish  the  trust; 
And  to  hia  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 

What  more  ia  due  from  sancti^dng  time, 

To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  favour'd  rhyme  P 

O'er  his  grac'd  um  shall  bloom  a  deathlesB  wreath, 

Whose  bloasom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  maak  beneath. 

For  these,  when  sculpture's  votive  toil  shall  rear 

The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear, 

O,  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  muse !  be  thine 

The  pleasing  woe  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine  I 

Aa  fancy,  oft  by  superstition  led 

To  roam  the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead. 

Has  riew'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 

A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb ; 

So  thou,  sweet  muse,  hang  o'er  his  sculptur'd  bier 

"With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  lingering  tear, 

With  thoughts  that  mourn,  nor  yet  desire  relief. 

With  meek  regret  and  fond  enduring  grief. 

With  looks  that  speak — "  He  never  shall  return !" 

Chilling  thy  tender  bosom,  clasp  his  um! 

And,  with  soft  sighs,  disperse  th'  irreverent  dust 

Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  aacred  bust! 

A  more  powerful  appeal,  a  more  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  author  for 
his  departed  friend,  never  sighed  out  its  mournful 
notes  in  sweeter  strains,  or  dignity  of  thought. 
It  breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  a  great  and  exalted 
mind ;  paying  its  last  tribute  of  affection  to  its 
dearest  and  most  valued  associate ;  whose  active 
benevolence  sought  no  other  reward  than  that 
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which  was  to  be  fbiind  in  its  cheerful  conficious- 
ness  of  good.  No  man  was  so  extensively  bene- 
fitted by  the  warm-heartedness  of  a  friend  as 
Sheridan  by  Garrick ;  and,  to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken,  no  man  was  more  grateful.  The  name 
of  Garrick  was  written  on  his  heart,  and  it  re- 
mained there  in  all  its  freshness  until  its  pulsation 
ceased,  and  the  living  world  had  passed  away  for 
ever. 

Some  would-be  critics,  or  rather  men  who 
assume  to  be  critics ;  with  no  other  qualification 
than  their  own  inordinate  vanity ;  with  a  head  dis- 
ordered by  envy ;  and  a  heart  chilled  by  continued 
failures ;  have  sought  their  own  elevation  by  de- 
pressing the  genius  which  they  cannot  emulate — 
have  sought  by  dissection  to  disfigure  these  beau- 
tiful lines  of  a  bard  now  immortal,  to  disturb 
their  sweetness  and  originality  of  thought  by 
strictures  conceived  in  the  freezing  coldness  of  a 
heart  inaccessible  to  the  warmer  feelings  of  our 
human  nature.  Such  men  have  passed  away  and 
are  forgotten.  Happily  the  truer  poet  has  en- 
dorsed the  monody  as  among  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  So  Byron  writes,  and  in  this  opinion 
the  author  of  "  Lallah  Rookh"  concurs. 

We  can  hardly  permit  ourselves  to  pass  by 
Garrick  without  an  allusion  to  his  Stratford 
Jubilee,  which  occupied  the  attention  and  excited 
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the  warmest  enthusiasm  of  every  class  of  the 
people,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.  We  pro- 
fess to  give  ahistoryof  *'  Sheridan  and  his  Times," 
and  although  introduced  here  out  of  order,  still 
it  was  in  his  "  times"  that  Garrick  conceived  and 
carried  out  his  great  Shakspeare  celebration, 
and  which  Shuridaa,  still  in  his  youth,  so  warmly 
and  ener^tically  commended  ;  while,  as  he  has 
frequently  asserted,  he  remained  himself  in  ob- 
scurity, uninvited  to  its  participation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  great  events  have 
almost  always  resulted  from  unpromising  and  ab- 
stract causes.  It  appears  that  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man purchased  the  house  and  garden  grounds  of 
Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  A  man  of 
taste  in  such  a  situation,  and  the  master  of  so 
enchanting  a  spot,  would  have  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  good  fortune,  and  have  deemed  himself 
the  happiest  of  mortals ;  but  the  luckless  and 
tasteless  owner  trod  the  ground  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  first  genius  of  the  world,  with- 
out feeling  those  warm  emotions  which  arise  in 
the  breast  of  the  generous  enthusiast. 

The  mulberry  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  poet's  own  hand,  became  an  object  of 
dislike  to  this  tasteless  owner  of  it,  because  it 
overshadowed  his  window,  and,  as  he  thought, 
rendered  his   house  subject  to  damps  and  nn- 
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healthy  moisture.  In  an  evil  hour  this  unfortu 
nate  gentleman,  who  had  little  of  poetrr  in  his 
composition,  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down. 

The  people  of  Stratford,  who  bad  been  taught 
to  venerate  everything  which  related  to  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare,  were  seized  with  grief  and 
astonishment,  when  they  were  informed  of  the 
sacrilegious  deed,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  the  offender,  in  the  first  transports 
of  their  rage,  would  satisfy  them.  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  literally  forced  to  shelter  himself 
by  concealment  in  his  own  home,  to  save  himself 
irom  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  townsfolk,  and 
was  obliged  at  last  to  leave  the  town,  amid  the 
execrations  of  a  misguided  populace,  who  solemnly 
vowed  never  to  suffer  one  of  the  same  name  to 
reside  in  Stratford. 

The  mulberry  tree  thus  cut  down  was  pur- 
chased by  a  carpenter,  who,  knowing  the  value 
which  all  the  world  professed  to  put  upon  any- 
thing belonging  to  Shakespeare,  very  ingeniously 
cut  it  into  various  shapes  of  small  trunks,  snuff- 
boxes, t«a-chests,  standishes,  tobacco-stoppers, 
Sec,  &c.,  which  commanded  so  extensive  a  sale, 
at  such  lucrative  prices,  that  it  is  believed  at 
least  fifty  trees,  of  equal  proportions,  had  fallen 
to  the  axe  of  cupidity  to  supply  the  wants  of  cre- 
dulity. 
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The  corporation  of  Stratford  bought  several 
of  this  man's  curious  manufacture  of  the  mulberry 
tree  ;  and,  influenced  by  good  sense  and  superior 
taste,  they  enclosed  the  freedom  of  Stratford  in 
a  box  made  of  this  sacred  wood,  and  sent  it  to 
Garrick  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  requested  himy 
in  very  polite  terms,  to  send  them  a  bust,  statue, 
or  picture  of  his  admired  Shakspeare,  which 
they  informed  him  was  their  intention  of  placing 
in  the  Town-hall.  In  the  same  letter,  with 
equal  politeness,  they  assured  him  they  should  be 
no  less  pleased  if  he  would  oblige  them  with  his 
own  picture,  to  he  placed  near  to  his  favourite 
author,  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

This  judicious  and  well-timed  compliment  gave 
rise  to  the  jubilee  of  Shakspeare. 

In  September,  1769,  a  splendid  and  capacious 
amphitheatre  was  formed  at  Stratford,  decorated 
vrith  various  devices.  Transparencies  were  pro- 
duced for  the  Town-hall,  in  which  the  poet's  most 
striking  characters  were  displayed  A  small  old 
house,  where  Shakspeare'was  bom,  was  covered 
over  with  a  curious  emblematic  transparency ; 
the  subject  was  the  sun  struggling  through  clouds 
to  enlighten  the  world,  a  figurative  representa^ 
tion  of  the  fete  and  fortunes  of  the  much-beloved 
bard. 

The  jubilee  lasted  for  three  days,  during  which 
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entertainments  of  oratories,  concerts,  pageants, 
and  brilliant  fireworks,  &c.,  &c.,  were  presented 
to  a  company  of  spectators,  drawn  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  before  equalled  for 
the  vastness  of  its  numbers  and  the  high  order 
of  society. 

Many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  quality, 
of  both  sexes,  peers  and  peereses,  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  age,  with  men 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  the  ripeness  of 
their  genius,  and  genuine  love  of  the  fine  artSy 
thought  themselves  happy  to  join  in  the  grand 
chorus  of  this  high  festival. 

No  company  so  extensive,  uniting  so  many 
thousands  of  persons,  so  various  in  character, 
temper,  and  condition,  ever  formed,  at  least  in 
appearance,  such  an  agreeable  group  of  happy, 
congenial  souls. 

Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakespeare  was  that  part 
of  the  general  exhibition  which  most  excited  the 
regard  and  gained  the  applause  of  the  candid 
and  judicious  part  of  the  vast  assembly. 

Garrick  always  joining  the  strictest  economy  to 
the  most  liberal  expenditure,  brought  the  Shak- 
speare  jubilee  from  Stratford  to  Drury  Lane.  The 
public  was  so  charmed  with  this  uncommon  pageant, 
which  was  ingeniously  contrived  and  judiciously 
managed,  that  the  representation  of  it  was  repeated 
for  nearly  one  hundred  nights,  closing  with  the 
season. 
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It  ia  deeply  to  be  deplored  that,  wiUi  euch  sa 

example  before  his  eyes  aa  his  friend  G&ni«k 
supplied,  Sheridan  could  not  be  brought  to  reason 
upon  the  only  true  means  of  attaining  the  end» 
to  which  his  life  and  occasional  energies  had  been 
dcYoted  ;  of  obtaining  fame  and  fortune.  He  trod 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  path  ;  and  had 
been  approved  by  the  great  master  of  the  stage 
as  his  worthy  successor ;  and  if  genius  and  ability 
had  been  the  only  necessary  qualities,  Sheridan 
was  his  superior  in  every  thing  but  that  one  art 
in  which  be  excelled  all  other  men,  and  to  which 
Sheridan  could  lay  no  pretensions.  As  a  dra- 
matic author,  Garrick  excelled  his  contemporaries 
in  the  production  of  Uvely  farce ;  in  the  easy  con- 
struction of  plot,  the  UveliQesa  of  his  wit,  and 
the  artistic  delineation  of  the  characters  he  drew, 
but  tbey  could  not  approach  to  the  genius  of 
Sheridan  in  his  unequalled  comedies,  wherein  his 
wit  flashed  with  more  brightness,  like  the  jewels 
in  a  coronet ;  and  the  delineation  of  character 
attested  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  master  hand  in  bis  admirable  groupings  of 
the  scene.  In  this  Sheridan  excelled  all  other 
men  who  had  ever  written  for  the  stage.  As  a 
poet,  the  pen  of  Garrick  principally  employed, 
itself  in  the  production  of  prologues  and  epilogues, 
which  were  warmly  received  and  highly  com- 
mended ;    but  here  again  in   generous  rivalry, 
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the    transcendant    genius    of    Sheridan,    out- 
stripped his  friend  in  the  race  of  merit.     As  a 
manager,  Garrick  exhibited  a  taste   of  a  very 
superior    order    in    the    classical    arrangement 
and  the   correctness  of  his  scenery — liberality 
without    profusion  —  economy,    not     allied    to 
parsimony.     In  the  formation  of  his  company 
he    displayed   a  profound  judgment.      As    its 
manager,  the  soundest  discrimination  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  its  various  powers,  alike  serviceable  to 
the  performer  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  stage 
which  he  directed.     Nor  was  Sheridan  deficient 
in  any  one  of  those  points  of  management  in  which 
his  predecessor  so  eminently  excelled ;  the  only 
difference  between  them  was — the  one  pursued 
his  object  with  indefatigable  industry :  the  other 
lingered  on  it  with  slow  and  uncertain   steps, 
halting  by  the  way,  exercising  little  of  authority^ 
and  obtaining   respect,  more  for   his    thorough 
good  nature  than  from  his    firmness,    prompti- 
tude, and  decision.     Herein  was  Sheridan's  de- 
ficiency;   his    intolerable    indolence    thwarting 
those  talents  in  which  he  so  powerfully  excelled^ 
and  which  could  never  be  drawn  into  action,  but 
by  some  sudden  and  exciting  cause :  at  least  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  his  pen.     He  was  a  perfect 
illustrative  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Johnson's 
remark,  *'  That  no  book  was  ever  written  of  a 
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standard  quality  that  was  not  produced  under 
the  inexorable  demands  of  a  stern  necessity." 

Garrick  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  by  his 
management.  Sheridan,  with  equal  means,  was 
content  with  little  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  anelegantestablishment;  with  habits  not  other- 
wise ruinous  or  expensive  ;  nor  was  Garrick  less 
costly  in  his  household,  or  less  hospitable  in  the 
quality  and  number  of  his  guests,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  his  table. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

the  theatre  embarrassed — the  ceitio — ford  and 

linley's  stratagem. 

Sheridan's  melancholy  impressions  were  but  of 
short  duration — he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend ;  but  that  cheerful  spirit,  imallied  to  grief, 
which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  soon  shook 
off  the  tracing  of  a  sorrow  he  had  severely  felt. 
The  financial  condition  of  Drury  Lane  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  His  father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  had 
resigned  the  management,  which  was  committed 
to  the  hands  of  King,  an  actor  of  great  merit. 
The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  were  in  a 
state  of  positive  derangement,  and  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  parliament,  on  which  his  highest 
expectations  were  grounded,  crowded  around  him, 
demanding  his  best  energies,  and  his  most  devoted 
attentions.  Always  great  on  an  emergency, 
Sheridan  unembarrassed  by  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  earnestly  importuned 
by   his   partners,  Linley   and   Forde,   with   the 
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rapidity  of  thought  proceeded  to  the  production 
of  a  new  piece  for  the  theatre,  and  with  no  less 
diligence  to  secure  his  seat  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.  He  committed  the  management  of  the 
Opera  House  to  Michael  Kelly,  the  composer,  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  excellent  taste. 

A  new  comedy  was  accordingly  announced  in 
the  bills  of  the  day,  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  author  of  the  '*  School  for 
Scandal ;"  brightening  the  prospects  of  the  the- 
atre :  extravagantly  exciting  public  expectation, 
and  thus  restoring  in  a  great  degree  that  patronage 
which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  from  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  seceded  from  the  management. 

Sheridan  had  long  contemplated  his  "Critic,  or 
a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
"  Critic"  would  be  found  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
his  abundant  wit  and  humour ;  the  theatre  again 
became  popular  by  anticipation,  and  was  singularly  . 
well  attended  ;  but,  unhappily,  Sheridan  was  not 
to  be  permanently  redeemed :  he  had  impulsively 
capped  the  climax  of  bis  troubles ;  turned  back 
the  tide  which  had  set  in  against  him,  and  sunk 
ba^'k  into  his  natural  indolence. 

**  The  Critic,  or  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  had  been 
underlined  as  in  rehearsal,  before  a  single  line 
of  the  manuscript  had  been  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  prompter.    Strange  man  ;  eager  to 
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acquire  fame  and  fortune,  both  ready  to  hisgrasjr^ 
but  too  indolent  to  secure  them. 

At  length  the  two  first  acts  were  sent  in^ 
affording  some  assurance  of  the  remainder  coming; 
and  the  piece  was  actually  put  into  rehearsal  in 
the  vain  hope  of  stimulating  the  author  to  its 
completion.  Another  and  another  scene  followed 
in  slow  succession,  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  man,  who  had  launched  heartily  in  the  cause 
of  public  policy,  and  who  was  preparing  for 
senatorial  notoriety. 

Sheridan  would  have  been  wholly  unlike  him- 
self, had  he  walked  in  any  beaten  track;  or 
adopted  any  other  than  that  erratic  course,  which, 
had  surprisingly  led  him  through  his  extra- 
ordinary enterprises  with   distinguished  iclat. 

The  "  Critic  "  had  been  announced  for  a  first 
representation ;  the  night  had  been  decided  on 
for  the  30th  day  of  October,  hut  still  the  work 
remained  unfinished  on  the  37th,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  King,  the  manager;  and  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  co-partners  Linley  and 
Ford. 

In  the  greatest  alarm  Linley  struck  upon  an 
expedient,  which  brought  the  matter  to  a  success- 
ful close.  Ordering  a  night  rehearsal,  he  then 
sent  Sheridan  an  iuTitation  to  dinner,  accompanied 
by  a  pressing  request  that  he  would  not  fail ;  and- 
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also  a  private  letter  to  Mrs  Sheridan  (his  daugh- 
ter),  urging  her  influence  over  ber  husband  for  the 
further  security  of  his  object.  Sheridan  accepted 
the  invitation,  and,  what  was  remarkable  in  him, 
was  moderately  punctual  to  the  hour.  After  sit- 
ting over  their  wine  for  some  time,  Linley, 
expressing  no  earnestness,  or  dropping  the  least 
hint  of  his  project ;  carelessly  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  Theatre,  while  the'  supper  was 
preparing.  Sheridan  assented;  and  they  sauntered 
up  and  down  the  stage,  while  the  rehearsal  was 
progressing. 

King,  the  manager,  having  received  his  instruc- 
tions, politely  stepping  up  to  Sheridan,  requested  a 
moment's  audience  with  him,  and  led  him  into  the 
manager's  room ;  where  there  was  a  brisk  fire 
prepared — the  necessary  materials  for  writing — 
the  prompter's  unfinished  copy  of  "  The  Critic" — ■ 
two  bottles  of  claret,  and  a  tray  of  sandwiches. 
Sheridan  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  than 
King  disappeared,  locking  the  door  behind  him ; 
Ford  and  Linley,  acting  in  concert;  having 
entrapped  their  bird,  whispered  their  determinar 
tion,  through  the  keyhole,  of  continuing  his 
imprisonment  in  that  room,  until  he  had  finished 
both  the  wine  and  the  farce.  Sheridan  laughed 
heartily  at  the  stratagem,  and  with  great  good 
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humour  sot  down,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of 
bis  merry  jailors. 

The  wine  and  the  farce  were  finished,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  rehearsal 
was  proceeded  in  to  its  conclusion;  and  the 
evening  trespassing  heavily  on  the  morning,  was 
spent  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  glee.  King, 
who  had  never  before  passed  a  convivial  evening 
with  Sheridan,  declared  a^rwards,  that  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit  upon  that  occasion ;  his  playful 
sallies  of  good-humoured  satire ;  caustic,  but  not 
severe ;  his  exquisite  delineations  of  chsu*acter, 
in  deli^tful  anecdotes ;  was  a  play  in  itself.  It 
was  the  monorable  evening  of  his  Ufa. 

The  inimitable  comic  drama,  or  farce,  or  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  designated,  was  consigned 
to  public  opinicm  on  the  evening  for  which  it  had 
been  set  down,  and  "  The  Critic,  or  a  Tragedy 
Behearsed,"  fiilly  equalled  that  expectation  which 
had  hem  vaare  than  ordinarily  excited.  The 
house  was  filled  to  repletion,  and  never  did  an 
audience  depart,  more  rapturously  delighted  with 
the  evening  exhibition,  of  any  of  the  works  of  ita 
admired  author,  than  on  this  occasion.  The  actors 
sustained  the  parts  allotted  them  with  incom- 
parable humour  t  seemingly  partaking  of  the 
author's  spirit,  in  the  broad  and  sparkling  satire 
on  maudlin  tragedy ;  and  the  frailties,  follies,  and 
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weaknesses  of  the  floating  ephemera:  singeing 
their  wings  in  the  side  and  foot-lighte  of  a  theatre. 

So  true  to  nature  were  the  sketches  of  the 
characters  he  drew,  and  which  we  believe  were 
drawn  from  the  life  ;  that  thoiisands  to  whom  the 
originals  were  unknown,  acclaime  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  pen,  that  had  wrought  such  perfect  por- 
traitures of  the  wa3rward  mind. 

The  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was 
intended  as  a  broad  satire  and  faithful  hit  on  the 
strange  peculiarities  of  Richard  Cumberland ; 
hut  the  world  thought,  and  the  world  still  thinks, 
that  there  have  been,  still  are,  and  still  will 
follow,  a  continuity  of  the  Sir  Fretful  genus; 
consequently  the  character  so  drawn  was  not  "  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

The  Dangles  of  the  stage  are  not  less  nume- 
rous, although  Sheridan  selected  for  his  butt  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  a  thorough 
Dangle  in  all  stage  matters,  and  professing  to 
have  a  power  and  influence  over  the  press  and 
over  managers.  He  was  the  quidnunc  of  the 
theatres,  probably  the  founder  of  that  great  family 
which  has  abundantly  spread  ever  since,  with 
every  promise  of  a  long  succession. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  wonderful  produce 
of  his  genius,  without  quoting  irom  its  pages,  in 
.illustration  of  our  remarks.  Take  for  instance 
o  2 
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the  following  scene  with  Puff,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy,  proposed  to  be  in  rehearsal.  This  scene 
will  amuse  as  highly  in  the  closet  as  in  perfor- 
mance. On  its  merits  we  shall  make  no  comment, 
leaying  it  to  the  fiat  of  the  reader's  judgment. 

Daitole,  Snzib.    Enter  Puff. 

Dangle.     Mj  dear  Puff. 

Pttjf.     My  dear  Dangle,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 

Dtmgle.  Mr.  Sneer,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Puff 
toyoa. 

I'tif.  Mr.  Sneer,  is  this  F  Sir,  he  is  a  gentlemas  vhom 
1  hare  long  paiit«d  for  the  honour  of  knowing ;  a  gentle- 
man whose  critical  talents  and  transcendant  judgment 

Sneer.     Dear  Sir, 

Dangle.  Nay,  don't  be  modest.  Sneer.  My  friend  Puff 
only  talks  to  you  in  the  way  of  his  profession. 

iSneer.     His  profession ! 

Pwjf!  Tee,  sir ;  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade  I  follow 
among  friends  and  brother  authors ;  Dangle  knows  I  love 
to  be  fruik  on  the  subject,  and  to  advertise  myself  vimt  voce. 
I  am,  sir,  a  practitioner  in  panegyric ;  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly ;  a  professor  in  the  art  of  puffing ;  at  your  service — 
or  anybody  else's. 

Sneer.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging.  I  believe,  Mr.  Puff, 
I  have  often  admired  your  talents  in  the  daUy  prints. 

Pwjf.  Yes,  sir,  I  flatter  myself  I  do  as  much  in  that 
way  as  any  six  of  the  fraternity  in  town.  Devilish  bard 
work  all  the  summer,  friend  Dangle — never  worked  harder ; 
but  hark'ee,  the  winter  managers  were  a  little  sore,  I  be- 
lieve, 

Danyle.    Ko ;  I  believe  they  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

Ft^.    Aye  I  then  that  must  have  been  some  afiectatioa 
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in  them ;  for,  egad,  there  were  some  of  the  attacks  which 
there  wu  no  laughing  at. 

Sneer.  Aje,  the  humorous!  but  I  should  think,  Mr. 
Puff,  that  authors  would  be,  in  general,  able  to  do  this  sort 
of  work  themeelres. 

fuj^  Whj,  jee,  hut  in  a  clumsy  way.  Besides,  we 
look  on  that  as  an  encroachment,  and  take  the  opposite 
side.  I  dare  say,  now,  you  conceive  half  the  very  para- 
graphs and  advertisements  you  see,  to  be  written  by  the 
parties  concerned,  or  their  friends  ?  No  such  thing — nine 
out  of  ten  manufactured  by  me  in  the  way  of  business. 
Sneer.     Indeed ! 

Fufi  Even  the  auctioneers,  now, — the  auctioneers,  I 
say,  though  the  rogues  have  lately  got  some  credit  for  their 
language! — not  an  article  of  the  merit  their's.  Take  them 
out  of  their  pulpits  and  they  are  as  dull  as  catatoguea. 
No,  sir!  'twas  I  first  enriched  their  style — 'twas  I  first 
taught  them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  with  panegyrical 
auperlativea,  each  epithet  rising  above  another  like  the  bid- 
ders in  their  own  auction  rooms.  From  me  they  learned 
to  inlay  their  phraseology  with  variegated  chips  of  exotic 
metaphor.  By  me,  too,  their  inventive  faculties  were  called 
forth.  Yes,  sir,  by  me  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal 
walls  with  gratuitous  fruits ;  to  insinuate  obsequious  rivu- 
lets into  visionary  groves ;  to  teach  courteous  shrubs  to  nod 
their  approbation  of  the  grateful  soO ;  or  on  emergencies,  to 
raise  upstart  oaks,  where  there  had  never  been  an  acorn ;  to 
create  a  delightful  vicinage  without  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbour ;  or  fix  the  t«mple  of  Hygeia  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

DangU.    I  am  sure  you  have  done  them  infinite  service, 
for  now,  when  a  gentleman  is  ruined,  he  parts  with  his 
house  with  some  (^edit. 
Sneer.    Service  I — if  they  had  any  gratitude  they  would 
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nise  a  ststue  to  Mm ;  they  would  figure  him  as  a,  preridiag 
Mercury ;  the  god  of  traffic  and  fiction,  with  a  bimmer  in 
hii  hand  inetead  of  a  cadnoeus.  Bnt  pray,  Mr.  Pufi^  what 
first  pnt  you  <m  exerdsing  your  talents  in  this  way  ? 

Pif^.  iBgad,  sir,  sheer  necessity — the  proper  paient  of 
■n  art  so  nearly  allied  to  inventing.  Ton  must  know,  Mr. 
Sneer,  the  first  time  I  tried  my  hand  at  an  advertisement 
my  snccesB  was  such,  that,  for  a  long  time  after,  I  led  a 
most  extraordinary  life  indeed. 
SuMT.     How,  pray  ? 

fu^    Sir,  for  two  years,  I  supported  myself  entirely  by 
my  misfortunes. 
Sneer.    By  your  misfortunes ! 

Puff,    Yes,  sir,  asairted  by  long  sickness  and  other  occa- 
sional disorders ;  and  a  very  comfortable  living  I  got  hy  it. 
Sneer.    From  sickness  and  misfcatunes !    You  practised 
as  a  doctor  and  an  attorney  at  once  F 

Puff.    No,  egad  I  both  maladies  and  miseries  were  my 
own. 
Sneer.    Hey  I  what,  the  plague ! 
Dangle.    Tis  true,  i'&ith. 

Piff.     Hark'ee,    by  adyeitiBements^T'o   ;A«  cAanftiME 
and   humane,  and  Thote  whom  mitfortune  hoe  bleated  with 
affluence. 
Sneer.    Oh !  I  understand  you. 

J'ljj?".  And,  in  truth,  I  deserved  what  I  got ;  for  I  sup- 
pose no  man  went  through  such  a  seriee  of  calamities  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  Sir,  I  was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt, 
and  reduced  from  a  state  of  afQuence  by  a  train  of  unavoidable 
misfortunes.  Then,  sir,  though  a  very  industriouB  trades- 
man, I  was  twice  burned  out,  and  lost  my  little  all  both 
times.  I  lived  upon  these  fires  for  a  month.  I  soon  after 
was  confined  with  a  most  excruciating  disorder,  and  lost 
the  use  of  my  limbs.    That  told  very  well,  for  I  had  the 
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caae  very  strongly  attested,  and  went  about  to  collect  the 
Bubflcriptions  myaelf. 

Ihngle.  Egad,  I  believe  that  was  the  fint  time  you 
called  on  me. 

i^tjf  In  November  last.  Oh,  no.  t  was  at  that  time 
a  close  pijaoner  in  the  Hanhalna  for  a  debt  beneroleatlf 
contracted  to  sem  a  fiiend.  I  waa  afterwards  twice  tapped 
for  the  dropsy,  wUch  declined  into  a  profitable  consump- 
tion. I  then  was  reduced  to^Oh  !  no — I  then  became  a 
widow  with  six  helpless  children ;  after  having  had  eleven 
husbands  pressed ;  and  being  left  every  time  eoght  montba 
gone  with  child,  and  without  money  to  get  me  into  a  hoa- 
pital. 

Sneer.    And  you  bore  all  vrith  patience,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Puf.  Why,  yes;  though  I  made  some  occasional  attempts 
tkfelo  de  M,  but  as  I  did  not  find  those  rash  actions  answef, 
I  left  off  killing  myseli  very  soon.  Wellr  sir,  at  last,  what 
with  bankruptciea,  fits,  gouts,  dropsicB,  imprisonment*,  and 
other  valuable  cakmitdes,  having  got  together  a  pretty 
handsome  sum,  I  determined  to  quit  a  busineui  whidh 
had  always  gone  rather  against  my  conscience ;  and  in  a 
more  liberal  way,  still  to  indulge  my  taleutg  for  fiction  and 
embellishments,  through  my  &vourite  channels  of  diurnal 
communicatuHi  j  and  so,  sir,  you  have  my  history. 

We  are  not  given  to  wholesale  extncts  from 
the  works  of  our  mimitable  bard ;  or  to  critically 
inquire  into  the  literary  merits  of  his  productions ; 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  rank  on 
the  shelves  with  the  best  of  classic  authors — not 
in  the  dusty  comers  devoted  to  the  lettered  dead, 
prized  for  their  antiquity,  and  stored  for  fashion's 
sake ;  but  in^that  thumbed  and  fingered  range  of 
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Sprightly  wit  and  classic  hamoor,  where  ennui 
may  find  its  antidote,  melancholy  its  solvent,  and 
the  dolled  mind  its  refreshment. 

Id  the  character  of  Fuff;  in  the  sparkling 
satire  with  which  he  enters  into  the  field  of 
hypocrisy  and  fraod;  exposing  the  shifts  of  a 
studied  craft ;  its  delioquences  and  subtle  daring ; 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  puff  of  our  own  days,  in 
no  way  amended,  hot  retaining  all  the  virus  of 
the  original  type.  The  master  hand  of  Sheridan 
here  is  evident — those  vast  powers  of  mind,  which 
could  glance  at  the  serpent,  coiling  round  the 
hand  of  credulity ;  and  poisoning  that,  which  was 
held  out  by  charity. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Puff. 
Sneer  is  made  to  say,  in  reply  to  Puff's  confession ; 
that  if  publiEhed,  it  might  certainly  serve  the 
cause  of  true  charity,  by  rescuing  the  most  usual 
channels,  of  appeal  to  benevolence,  from  the  cant 
of  imposition.  And  this  we  assume  as  one  of  our 
reasons  for  the  quotation,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  illustrates  the  vivacious  wit,  and  playful  satire, 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  his  conversational 
powers.  Mr.  Sneer  is  made  to  ask  Puff  if  there 
is  any  mystery  in  his  present  profession. 

Puff^.  Mystery,  sir!  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say  the 
matter  was  never  scientifically  treated  or  reduced  to  rule 
before. 
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Sneer.    B«duced  to  rule. 

Pu^  0  lud,  sir,  ^ou  are  very  ignoraikt  I  am  afr^d. 
Yea  Bip,  puffing  ii  of  varioua  sorts,  the  principal  are : — The 
puff  direct — the  puff  preliminary — the  puff  collateral — the 
puff  coUuBive— and  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implicatioQ. 
These  all  assume,  as  circumstances  may  require,  the  vuioua 
forms  of — letter  to  the  editor — Occasional  Anecdote — Im- 
partial Critique — ObservatiouB  &om  a  Correspondent— or 
advertisement  from  the  party. 

Sneer.    The  puff  direct  I  can  conceiTe. 

Ph^-  O  yes,  that's  simple  enough !  For  instance,  a  new 
comedy  or  farce  is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  theatiee 
(though  by  the  bye  they  don't  bring  out  half  what  they 
ought  to  do).  The  author,  suppose  Mr.  Smatter  or  Mr. 
Sapper,  or  any  particular  friend  of  mine.  Very  welL 
The  day  before'  it  is  to  be  performed ;  I  write  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received.  I 
hare  the  plot  &om  the  author,  and  only  add — "  cha- 
racters strongly  drawn,  highly  coloured  hand  of  a 
master,  fund  of  genuine  humour,  mine  of  invention,  neat 
dialogue,  attic  salt."  Then  for  the  performance.  "  Mr.  Dodd 
was  astonishingly  great  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry.  That 
universal  and  judicious  actor,  Mr.  Palmer,  perhaps  never 
appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  Colonel ;  but  it  ia 
not  in  the  power  of  language  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  King; 
indeed,  he  more  than  merited  those  repeated  bursts  of 
applause  which  he  drew  from  a  most  brilliant  and  judicioUa 
audience,"  As  to  the  scenery.  "  The  miraculous  powers  of 
Mr.  De  Loutherhurgh's  pencil  are  unirerBally  acknow- 
ledged. In  short,  we  are  at  loss  which  to  admire  moat,  the 
unrivalled  genius  of  the  author,  the  great  attention  and 
Uberality  of  the  managers,  the  wonderful  abilities  of  the 
painters,  or  the  incredible  exertion  of  the  performers." 

Sneer.     Thaf  b  pretty  well  indeed,  sir. 

Fi^.    Oh,  cool,  quite  cool  to  what  I  sometimea  do. 
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Sneer.    And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are  influ- 
esced  by  tine  P 

I'iff.    O  lud,  yee,  bit  ;  the  number  of  those  who  undergo 
the  &tigne  of  judging  for  themMlres  ia  very  Bmall  indeed. 

Sneer.     Well,  air,  the  puff  preliminary. 

Pt^.  0  that,  air,  doe«  well  in  the  form  of  a  caution. 
In  a  matter  of  gallantry  now.  Sir  Flimaey  Goaumer 
wiahea  to  be  well  with  the  Lady  Fanny  Fete-^e  appliee  to 
me — I  open  trenches  for  him  with  a  paragraph  in  the 
Morning  Pott.  "  It  is  recommended  to  the  accomplished  and 
beautiful  lady,  F  (four  stara),  F  (dash),  to  be  on  her 
gaari  againat  that  dangerous  character  Sir  F.  (dash)  G-. 
who,  however  pleasing  and  insinuating  his  manners  may  be, 
ia  certainly  not  remarkable  tat  the  coHMtaney  of  bit  attaek- 
rnenU"  (in  italics).  Here  you  see  Sir  Flimsey  GoBsamer  is 
introduced  to  the  particular  notice  of  Lady  Fanny,  who, 
probably,  never  thought  of  him  before.  She  Snda  herself 
publicly  cautioned  to  avoid  him,  which  naturally  makes  her 
deairoua  of  seeing  him  ;  the  obHervation  of  their  acquaint- 
since  cauaea  a  pretty  kind  of  mutual  embarrassment ;  this 
produces  a  sort  of  sympathy  of  interest,  which,  if  Sir 
Flimgey  is  unable  to  improve  effectuaUy,  he  at  least  gains 
the  credit  of  having  their  names  mentioned  together  by  a 
particular  set  and  in  a  particular  way,  which  nine  times  out 
of  ten  is  the  tail  accomplishment  of  modem  gallantry. 

Dangle.    Egad,  Sneer,  you  will  be  quite  an  adept  in  the 


jr  Mary,  1 


pBjf  Now,  sir,  the  puff  collateral  is  much  used  aa  an 
appendage  to  advertisements,  and  many  take  the  form  of 
anecdote.  "  Yesterday,  as  llie  celebrated  George  Bonmod 
was  sauntering  down  t)t.  James's  Street,  he  met  the  lively 
I^y  Mary  Myrtle  coming  out  of  the  Park.  '  Good  Qod, 
-  —  -  -■  ;  ]  am  nurpriscd  to  meet  you  ia  a  white  jacket, 
d  uover  it  ban  seen  you  but  in  »  fiiU  trimmed 
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unifonn,  uid  a  light  horeeniaii's  cap.'  'HeavenHl  George, 
where  ccpuld  you  have  learned  thatf  'Why,'  replied  the 
wit,  '  I  just  saw  a  print  of  you  in  a  new  publication  called 
the  Camp  Magazine,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  a  derilish  clever 
thing,  and  is  Bold  at  No.  8,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  way, 
two  doors  &om  the  printing-office,  the  oomer  of  Ivy  Lanei 
Fatemoster  Bow,  price  one  shilling/  " 

Sneer.  Very  ingenious  indeed. 

^u^.  But  the  puff  collusiTe  is  the  newest  of  any,  for  it 
acts  in  the  di^iuise  of  determined  hostility.  It  is  much 
used  by  bold  bookBellers  and  enterprising  poets.  "  An  in- 
dignant correspondent  obBerres  that  the  new  poem  called 
£eel<ubiib'g  (htUlion;  or,  ProMerpine't  Fife  Champetre,  is 
<me  of  the  most  itnjustifiable  performances  he  ever  read. 
The  severity  with  which  certain  characters  are  handled  is 
quite  shocking,  and  as  there  are  many  descriptions  in  it  too 
warmly  coloured  for  female  delicat^,  the  shamefiil  aridity 
with  which  this  piece  is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion  is  a 
reproach  on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  age. "  Here  you  see  the  two  strongest  in- 
ducements are  held  forth— first,  that  nobody  ought  to  read 
it,  and  secondly,  that  everybody  buys  it ;  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  publisher  boldly  prints  the  tenth  edition  before 
be  had  sold  ten  of  the  first,  and  then  establishes  it  by 
threatening  himself  with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely  indicting 
himself  for  Bcan>mag. 

Dangle.  Ha— ha — ^ha;  'gad  I  know  it  is  so. 
Puff.  As  to  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication,  it  is 
too  various  and  extensive  to  be  illustrated  by  an  instance. 
It  attracts  in  titles  and  presumes  in  patents  ;  it  liu-ks  in  the 
limitation  of  a  subscription,  and  invites  in  crowds  and  in- 
aecommodation  at  places  of  public  amusement ;  it  delights 
to  draw  forth  concealed  merit  with  a  most  disinterested 
aHiduity,  and  Kmetimea  wean  a  countenance  of  ennliii^ 
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cenanre  and  tender  reproach.  It  baa  a  wonderAil  memory 
for  Farliamentary  debates,  and  will  often  give  the  whole 
speech  of  a  favoured  member  with  the  moat  flattering  accu- 
racy. But,  above  all,  it  is  a  great  dealer  in  reports  and 
auppositione.  It  has  the  earliest  intelligence  of  intended 
prefermeuta  that  will  reflect  honour  on  the  patrons  and 
embryo  promotiona  of  modeat  gentlemen  who  know  nothing 
of  the  matter  themselves.  It  can  hint  a  ribbon  for  implied 
aervicea  in  the  air  of  a  common  report,  and,  with  the  care- 
leBBDeaa  ofacaaual  paragraph,  Bu^estsofficersintocommaDds 
to  which  they  have  no  pretensions  but  their  wishes.  This, 
air,  is  the  last  principal  class  of  the  art  of  puffing — an  art 
which  I  hope  yon  will  now  agree  with  me  is  of  the  highest 
dignity,  yielding  a  tablature  of  benevolence  and  public 
spirit ;  befriending  equally  trade,  gallantry,  and  politics,  the 
applause  of  genius,  the  register  of  charity,  the  triumph  of 
heroism,  the  self-defence  of  contractors,  the  fame  of  orators, 
and  the  gazette  of  ministers." 

Here  we  have  Sheridan  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers :  in  his  every  day  playful  satire,  revealing 
himself  in  the  easy  and  familiar  witticisms  which 
displayed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age  ;  and  which  afforded  to  his 
AiendB  and  companions  at  the  table,  an  unequalled 
fund  of  brilliant  entertainment,  rich,  various,  and 
original.  No  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  reads 
his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Puff,  but  will 
be  brought  back  to  the  recollection  of  that  easy 
flow  of  natural  wit,  charming  the  circle  crowding 
round  bis  chair.     No  historian  can  paint  the  man 
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as  he  was,  with  a  more  Tivid  colouring  than  that 
which  can  he  traced  in  the  wonderful  vivacity  of 
his  pen. 

The  tragedy  under  rehearsal  is  the  production 
of  Mr.  Puff,  and  here  again  we  have  the  unequalled 
powers  of  this  extraordinary  man,  travestieing 
the  tragic  offerings  of  a  pseudo  muse,  in  a  vein 
of  the  broadest  humour ;  ao  truthful,  as  for  along 
time  to  banish  it  from  the  stage.  The  audience, 
on  the  first  repreaeutation  of  "  The  Critic,"  felt, 
and  warmly  applauded  those  smart  sallies,  which 
were  well  calculated  to  reform  the  stage,  and  the 
public  taste.  Reform  was  his  motto,  to  which  he 
thus  alluded  in  his  admirable  prologue  to  the 


"  — But  some  comptain  that  former  fiiults  to  slum 

l^e  reformation  to  extremeB  has  run  ; 

The  frantic  hero's  wild  delirium  past, 

Ifow  intipidiijf  succeeds  bombast. 

To  slow  Melpomene's  cold  numbers  creep ; 

Here  dulness  seems  her  drowsy  court  to  keep. 

And  we  are  scarce  awake  whilst  you  are  fast  asleep." 

Of  the  rehearsal,  which  we  cannot  dismiss 
with  a  mere  announcement ;  we  must  be  permitted 
to  extract  a  passage,  that  our  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole,  if  be  has 
never  been  attracted  to  its  representation. 

The  plot  is  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
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modem  tragedy,  and  developed  in  the  usual 
course.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Tilhury  Fort,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  Don  Ferolo 
WhiskerandoB,  a  Spanish  prince,  is  detained  a 
prisoner.  He  falls  in  love  with  Tilburina,  the 
goTemor's  daughter,  and  hence  the  business  of 
the  scene.  There  is  also  an  under-plot,  which 
by  curtfulment  has  been  thrust  out  of  represen- 
tation most  undeservedly ;  (or  it  is  replete  with 
the  most  exquisite  hits  at  our  modem  novel  and 
romance  writers  and  playwrights,  in  the  winding 
up  of  their  productions;  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived or  submitted  to  public  opinion. 

Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  bis  high 
tragedy : — 

TiLBCBiKA  isa  CoKnsAjrt. 

Confi.    It  is  not  moet  that  lie  ahonld  find  joa  thus. 

TUb.    Thou  coimsell'Bt  ri^t ;  but  'tis  no  euy  task 
For  bareiaced  grief  to  wear  a  mask  of  joj- 

Enter  Governor. 

Gov.    How's  this,  in  tean  ?    Ob,  Tilburina,  abame  I 
la  this  a  time  for  maudlin  tenderness 
And  Cupid's  baby  woes  7    Hast  tbou  not  beard 
That  haughty  Spain's  pope-consecrated  fleet 
Adrancea  to  our  shores,  while  Eoglaad's  fate, 
Jjike  a  clipped  guinea,  trembles  in  the  scale. 

Tilb.    Then  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate  at  hand. 
I  see  the  fleets  approach   I  see — 

A/*.    Now  pray  gentlsmen,  mind.    This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  figures  we  tragedy  writers  bave ;  by  which  a 
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hero  or  heroine,  in  conaideration  of  their  often  being  obliged 
to  overlook  things,  on  the  atage,  are  allowed  to  hear  and 
see  a  number  of  things  that  are  not. 
Smu:    Tes ;  a  kind  of  poetical  second  nght. 
Pt^.    Yei.    Now  then,  madMD. 
Tilb.  '        —  I  see  their  decks 

Are  cleared— I  see  the  signal  made. 
The  lines  are  formed  a  c»ble'i  l«igth  aeundw. 
I  see  the  frigates  stationed  in  the  rear, 
And  now  I  hear  the  thunder  of  the  gun> ; 
I  bear  the  victor's  shouts.    I  also  hear 
The  vanquish'd  groan,  and  now  'tis  smoke ;  and  now  do 
I  see  the  loose  sails  shiver  in  the  wind ; 
I  see,  I  see,  what  soon  you'll  see. 
Qov.    Hold  I   daughtei^-peace ;    this  love  hath  tamed 
thy  brain. 
The  Spanish  fleet  thou  can'st  not  see,  because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Dang.    Egad,  though,  the  governor  seems  M>  make  no, 
allowance  for  this  poetical  figure  you  talk  of. 
Fits'.    No ;  a  plsin  matter^f<&ct  man,  that's  hia  chuacter. 
7W>.    Sut  will  you  then  refiue  his  ofi'er  )t 
Goo,    I  must— I  will — I  can — I  ought — I  do. 
lilb.    Think  what  a  noble  prize. 
Om.    No  more ;  you  ui^  in  vain. 
Tilb.    His  liberty  is  all  he  asks. 
Siwer.    All  who  asks,  Mr.  Puff  P    Who  is  — 
Pi#.    I^d,  sir,  I  can't  tell.  There  has  been  soeh  ratting 
■nd  slashing,  I  don't  know  where  they  have  got  to  myself. 

TiR-  Indeed,  sir.  You  will  find  it  will  coimect  very 
well,  "  and  your  reward  secure." 

Ftff.  Oh !  if  they  hadn't  been  so  devilish  free  with  their 
cutting  here,  you  would  have  found  that  Dim  Vhiakeran- 
doa  has  been  tampering  for  hia  libar^,  and  has  persuaded 
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TUburioa  to  make  this  proposal  to  Uer  &ther.  And  now 
pray  perceive  the  concisenesB  witb  which  the  argument  is 
conducted.  £gad,  the  pro  and  con  go  aa  Bmart  aa  hits 
in  a  fencing  match.  It  is  indeed  a  sort  of  emall-sword 
logic,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  French. 

Tilb.  A  retreat  in  Spain. 

Gov.  Outlawry  here. 

Tilb.  Tour  daughter's  prayer. 

Om.  Tout  father's  oath, 

Tilb.  My  lorer ! 

Ooe.  My  country. 

Tilb.  Tiburina. 

Gov.  England. 

1176.  AHtle. 

Gov:  Honour. 

TUb.  A  pension. 

Gov.  Conscience. 

TUb.  A  thousand  pounds. 

Goo.  Ha,  thou  hast  touched  me  nearly. 

Pa^  There  you  see  she  threw  in  Ti^itrina.  Quick 
parry  quarte  with  England.  Ha,  thrust  in  time,  a  titU 
pamed  by  honour.  Ha,  a  pension  over  the  arm,  put  by,  by 
conscience.  Then  canonade  with  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  palpable  hit,  egad. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  ;  we 
must  take  a  final  leave  of  Miss  Tilburina  in  her 
mad  scene  and  last  speech. 

Sinter  Tilburina  and  Conftdant,  mad  according  to  cuttom. 

Sneer.  But,  what  the  deuce,  is  the  confidant  to  be  mad  too  P 

Puff".  To  be  sure  she  is  ;  the  confidant  is  always  to  do 

whatever  her  mistress  does^weep  when  she  weeps,  smile 

when  she  amiles,  go  mad  when  she  goes  mad.  Nov,  Madam 
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Oonfidimfc,  you  will  keep  your  madnesa  in  the  back  ground, 
if  you  please. 

Tilb.  The  wind  whistles,  the  moon  rises,  see 
They  have  killed  my  squirrel  in  his  cage. 
Is  this  a  grasshopper  ?    Ha,  no,  it  is  my 
Whiskeraados ;  you  shaU  not  keep  him. 
I  know  jou  have  him  in  your  pocket — 
An  oyst^  may  be  crossed  in  love !  "Who  says 
A  whale's  a  bird  P  Ha  1  did  you  call  my  love  P 
He's  here,  he's  there,  he's  everywhere. 
Ah  me,  he's  nowhere.  Exit, 

Fuff,  There,  do  you  ever  deflire  to  see  anybody  madder 
than  that  F 

Sneer.  Never  while  I  live. 
P^ff^■  Tou  observed  how  she  mangled  the  metre  ? 
Dangle.  Yes,  egad;  it  was  the  first  thing  made  me  suspect 
she  was  out  of  her  senses. 

Sneer.     And  pray  what  becomes  of  her  ? 
Fu^.    She  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea,  to  be 
sure,  and  that  briogs  us  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
so  to  the  catastrophe. 


We  must  take  a  parting  glance  at  the  under- 
plot of  this  amusing  piece,  not  less  rich  in  fancy, 
than  just  in  its  satire  on  the  grim  monster  of 
ruling  tragedy,  in  humble  or  domestic  life ; — in 
which  to  drawl  out  the  agony — to  keep  the  grand 
secret  of  the  plot  irom  peeping  out,  until  the 
moment  of  its  explosion ;  is  considered  the  very 
acme  of  the  art :  and  probability  is  cast  o£f  as  a 
dead  weight,  operating  on  the  ingenuity  of  con- 
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trivaiice,  and  clipping  the  wings  of  genius  in  its 
creative  flight. 

Puff,  Siteeb,  and  Dakole. 
Curtam  liaeB,  diBCOTering  Joaticee,  Constables,  &c.,  &c. 

Sneer.    This  I  suppose  is  a  sort  of  senatelKene. 

I*u^.    To  be  sure,  there  has  cot  been  one  yet. 

Dandle.     It  is  the  underplot— isn't  it  P 

Pf^.  Tes — what,  gentlemen,  do  you  mean  to  go  at  once 
to  the  discovery  scene  ? 

Jtutice.    If  you  please  sir. 

Puf.  Oh,  very  well— Harkee,  I  don't  choose  to  eay  any 
more,  but  i'  faith  they  have  mangled  my  play  in  a  most 
shocking  manner. 

Dangle.     It's  a  great  pity. 

Pvff.    Now  then,  Mr.  Justice,  if  you  please. 

Jtutiee.    Are  alt  the  volunteers  without  ? 

Canalalle. They  are. 

Some  ten  in  fetters,  some  twenty  drunk. 

Juttice.  Attends  the  youth,  whose  most  opprobrious  fame 
And  clear  convicted  crimes  have  stampt  him  soldier? 

Constable.      He  waits  your  pleasure,  anxious  to  repay 
The  blest  reprieve  that  sends  him  to  the  fields 
Of  glory !  there  to  raise  bis  branded  hand 
In  honour's  cause. 

Juttice.    .    .    .  'Tis  well,  'tis  justice  arms  him. 
Oh !   may  he  now  defend  his  country's  laws 
With  half  the  spirit  he  has  broke  them  all, 
&o— 'tis  our  worship's  pleasure — bid  him  enter. 

ConehAle.    I  fly,  the  herald  of  your  will.     [exit. 

Pyff.    Quick,  sir. 

Sn»er.    But,  Mr.  Fufi*,  I  think  not  only  the  justice  but 
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the  clown  aeems  to  talk  in  as  high  a  ityle  as  the  first  hero 
among  them. 

Faff.  Heaven  forbid  they  ebould  %ot  in  a  free  country' ! 
Sir,  I  am  not  for  making  aUvish  diBtinctions,  uid  giving  a)l 
the  fine  language  to  the  upper  sort  of  people. 

Dangle.     That's  very  noble  of  you  indeed. 

Enter  JiuHce'i  Lady. 
Puff.    Now,  pray  mark  this  scene. 
Lad;/,    ForgiTe  this  interruption — good,  my  love ; 
But  as  I  juat  now  passed  a  prisoner  youth, 
Whom  rude  hands  hither  led,  strange  bodings 

seized 
My  fluttering  heart,  and  to  myself  I  said. 
An'  if  our  Tom  had  lived,  he'd  surely  been 
This  stripling's  height  I 
Jutt.      Ha !  sure  some  powerful  sympathy  directs 
Us  both. 

Se-enter  Constable  teilh  son. 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

Son.     My  name  is  Tom  Jeokins — altai  hare  I  none. 

Though  orphan'd,  and  without  a  friend. 

Jtut Thy  parents ! 

iSon.    My  father  dwelt  in  Bochester,  and  was, 
As  I  have  beard,  a  fishmonger — no  more. 
PuJ'.    What,  sir !  do  you  leave  out  the  account  of  your 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  P 
Son.    They  have  settled  it  so,  sir,  here. 
PuJ'.    Oh!  Oh! 

Lady.    How  loudly  nature  whispers  to  my  heart ! 
Had  he  no  other  name  ? 

Son I've  seen  a  bill 

Of  his,  sign'd  Torokins,  creditor. 

P  2 
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Juat.    This  does,  indeed,  confirm  each  drcumBtance 
The  gipBy  told.     Prepare ! 

Son Ida 

Jutt.    No  orphan,  or  without  a  friend,  art  thou. 
I  am  thy  lather — here's  thy  mother— there 
Thy  uncle — this  thy  first  cousin — and  those 
Are  all  yonr  near  relations. 
Zadg.   0  ecstacy  of  hlisa ! 
Son.      O  most  unlooked-for  happiness ! 
Jiut.    0  wonderful  event  I 

[^Tkej//aint  altemattly  m  each  other' t  arftu.'] 
P^ff.    There,  you  see,  relationship,  like  murder,  will  out. 
Jtttt.     Now,  let  'b  rCTiTe,  else  were  this  joy  too  much. 
But  come,  and  we'll  unfold  the  rest  within. 
And  thou,  my  boy,  must  needs  want  reet  and  food. 
Hence  may  each  orphan  hope,  as  chance  directs, 
To  find  a  lather  where  he  least  expects. 

Examt, 

In  conclusion  of  our  remarks  on  this  admirable 
Eatire,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated, 
or  too  generally  admired,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
add : — The  parasitical  family  of  the  Puffs,  not- 
withstanding their  exposure,  afford  no  prospect 
of  their  ever  becoming  extinct.  They  have  be- 
come indigenous  by  long  cultivation,  and  the 
rankness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  have  rooted. 
They  seek  their  prey  among  the  thoughtless, 
entwining  around  the  early  shoots  of  genius  ;  or 
bolstering  up  the  empyricisms  of  the  dull  pre- 
tender ;  whose  purse  is  the  cranium  of  bis  genius 
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the  means  of  an  ephemeral  notoriety — as  the 
panders  of  the  licentious — the  tools  of  every  spe- 
cies of  quackery,  and  the  general  hirelings  of  the 
dishonest  tradesman. 

The  Puff  of  Sheridan  is  considered  as  over- 
charged j  from  the  fact  of  its  uniting  in  one  person, 
the  varieties  of  the  intriguing  crafts  and  artifices, 
practised  by  the  profligate  professors  of  his  in- 
famous class  ;  but  the  public  has  assented  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  family  likeness ;  and  disgust  is 
softened  down,  by  the  playfulness  of  the  author's 
wit,  and  the  richness  of  the  colouring. 

We  have  been  copious  in  our  extracts  from 
this  piece,  because  we  believe  it  is  less  familiarly 
known  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage ;  and  in 
no  one  instance  of  his  dramatic  productions  do 
we  find  so  copious  a  discharge  of  his  inexhaustible 
artillery,  so  adroitly  delivered,  and  his  genius  so 
abundantly  displayed ;  and  for  still  another  rea- 
son, that  it  is  the  most  wholesome  corrective 
satire  ever  yet  produced  upon  the  stage  or  intro- 
duced into  the  closet. 

Corrective,  inasmuch  as  it  had  its  influence  on 
dramatic  writers,  and  not  less  in  correcting  public 
taste,  which  had  learned  to  laugh  at  the  fustian 
which  it  had  formerly  so  loudly  and  vehemently 
applauded. 
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If  any  evidence  were  wanting  in  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  this  entertainment  on 
popular  opinion,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  tragic  muse  could  scarcely  find  a  foot- 
hold upon  our  great  theatres  for  several  years 
after  its  production.  Tilburinawas  so  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  audience  with  every  future 
heroine  of  the  weeping  muse,  that  it  became 
impossible  to  resist  the  efleets  produced  by  the 
inimitable  satire  in  its  startling  truthfulness;  so 
that  when  the  heroine  wept,  the  house  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  A  situation  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  actress  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

This  was  the  last  dramatic  effort  of  his  magic 
pen ;  the  last,  but  in  our  opinion  not  the  least,  in 
the  breadth  of  its  humour,  and  the  pungency  of 
its  wit  It  lay  no  claim  to  the  sterling  qualities 
of  comedy,  was  of  an  order  superior  to  that  of 
farce ;  it  had  no  classmate,  but  stood  alone,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  an  illegitimate  legitimate, 
having  no  parallel. 

Sheridan  himself  laid  no  claim  to  "  Pizarro" 
or  the  "  Stranger,"  which  were  adaptations  from 
the  German  of  Kotzebue,  or  his  rendition  of  the 
'*  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  from  the  licentious 
comedy  of  "  The  Relapse  of  Vanburgh." 

They  were  not  his  own  creations,  and  be  never 
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quoted  them,  adranciag  any  claim  to  more  than 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  their  rendition  to  the 
stage,  and  in  compUance  with  the  demands  of  an 
English  audience,  which,  although  the  German 
mania  was  abroad,  were  not  entirely  Grerman. 


BHEBIDAN  AND    BIB  TIMBB. 


CHAPTER     X. 


BHESTOAlf  EXAMTNSD  OK  HIS  POLITICAL  PBINCIPLBS  BT 
A  COHUTTTEE  OF  BUBGHZBS — HIS  ELECTION  FOR  THE 
BOBOUQH  OF  8TAFF0BD — CLAIMS  OF  AN  IBISH  WIDOW 
—  TAKES    HIS   BEAT    IN     FABLIAUEKT  —  HIS    MAIDEN 


The  young  and  ardent,  gifted  in  mind,  enriched 
by  observation  rather  than  by  books,  is  rarely 
steady  to  the  point  from  which  it  starts,  but  flut- 
ters like  the  eagle  in  its  flight ;  and,  veering  in  the 
wind  on  which  it  sails,  expands  itself  to  newly 
awakened  ideas,  and  soars  again  in  the  tresh 
vigour  of  its  aspirations. 

It  was  the  peculiar  property  of  that  capacious 
intellect  which  grasped  at  whatever  it  conceived, 
with  resistless  force,  and  carried  with  a  strategy 
undaunted  by  opposition.  It  was  peculiar  to 
Sheridan   that  whatever   he  touched  he   oma- 
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mented ;  that  whatever  he  conceiyed  he  executed ; 
in  no  instance  without  exciting  admiration,  and 
in  everything  excelling.  It  was  no  less  in  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his  in- 
dooiitahle  perseverance.  But  it  is  lamentable  to 
contemplate  that  no  sooner  had  he  accomplished 
the  purpose  at  which  he  had  aimed,  than,  resting 
on  the  laurels  he  had  won,  he  sunk  into  an 
apparent  lethargy,  from  which  there  was  no 
arousing  him. 

A  warm  friend  and  admirer,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  theatre,  was  earnest  in  his  solici- 
tations that  he  would  write  a  tragedy.  "  O,  no," 
was  Sheridan's  reply.  "  There  is  a  full  sufficiency 
of  comedies  of  that  class.  I  shall  certainly  not 
add  to  their  number." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
Sheridan's  playful  wit  and  genuine  humour  could 
have  been  sufficiently  subdued,  to  assume  the 
tragic  muse ;  and  he  was  indifferently  disposed  to 
balance  his  reputation  on  a  doubtful  issue. 

But  he  was  now  preparing  to  enter  that  arena 
to  which  all  his  aspirations  led ;  his  visits,  conse- 
quently, were  few  to  the  temple  in  which  his 
fame  and  fortune  had  been  reared,  and  only  then 
to  the  treasury,  and  to  no  other  department  of 
the  theatre. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  brought  on  a 
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generid  election,  and  Sheridan's  attentions  werp 
divided  between  the  borough  of  Honiton,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  Stafford,  on  the  other.  The 
election  at  Stafford  preceded  that  of  Honiton  bv 
ten  days,  so  that  it  became  desirable  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  the  last-named  borough,  until 
his  fortune  at  Stafford  should  be  decided.  He 
had  paid  several  visits  to  Stafford,  and  had 
thoroughly  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people 
there.  His  agents  were  active  and  intelligfpt  i 
but  still  he  had  a  formidable  opponent  to  contend 
with,  although  supported  by  the  interest  and 
influence  of  his  friend  Monckton,  who  had  risked 
the  security  of  his  own  seat  in  the  service. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  election,  Sheridan, 
with  a  full  purse  and  a  joyous  countenance 
entered  the  town  in  an  open  landau,  in  which 
several  of  the  popular  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  seated,  drawn  by  four  horses  profusely 
decorated  with  the  party  colours,  numerous  flags 
and  banners,  with  devices  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  assembled  multitude — •'  The 
rights  of  a  free  people ;"  *'  The  Men  of  Stafford 
and  Liberty;"  "Death  to  all  tyrants;"  "The 
people  must  and  shall  rule  by  their  repr^enta- 
tives,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  "  The  cause  for  which 
Hampden  died  on  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  the 
scaffold,"  was  omitted  on  this  occasion,  as  being 
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not  sufficiently  exciting ;  but  *'  Our  brave  brothers 
in  America  !"  "  Confusion  to  the  Ked  Coats,"  and 
'*  Down  with  Lord  North,"  supplied  its  place,  and 
was  cheered  with  uproarious  applause.  Then 
followed  Monckton  in  an  elegant  barouche,  also 
drawn  by  four  horses,  similarly  decorated  with 
fla^  and  banners  flying,  followed  by  a  cavalcade 
of  mingled  horse  and  foot,  each  decorated  plen- 
teously  with  the  colours  of  the  candidates,  and 
p^fusely  scattering  their  favours  among  the 
crowd,  which  were  eagerly  seized  and  worn  in 
triumph. 

The  pageant,  so  attended,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music,  in  which  the  drum  and  the  trumpet 
predominated,  marched  through  the  town,  amid 
the  loudest  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  were 
responded  to  by  the  groans  and  hisses  of  the 
Tory  party ;  such  as  dared  to  appear  abroad,  or 
show  their  beads  from  the  windows  above. 

The  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  tumult,  and  disorder.  Sheridan 
occasionally  narrated  this  scene  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  his  proposed  constituents  with 
infinite  humour. 

It  was  evident  to  the  quick  discernment  of 
Sheridan,  that,  setting  on  one  side  the  trun- 
band  of  followers,  who  had  no  voice  at  the  poll, 
the  votes  were  pretty  nearly  balanced  between 
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the  contesting  candidates,  and  probably  prepon- 
derating  on  tbe  oppo^te  side  of  tbe  scale.  Be- 
snlts,  accordiDg  to  appearances,  were  equivocal, 
and  it  required  to  be  op  and  doing  to  ensure  a 
triumph.  Sheridan  could  be  prompt,  on  occa- 
sion, and  rigorous  in  action.  Seeing  how  mat- 
ters stood,  as  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
and  tbe  banners  of  bis  party  were  being  hoisted 
in  firont  of  the  Stafford  Arms  Inn,  which  bad 
been  established  as  their  head-quartan,  be  took 
the  arm  of  Monckton,  and  proceeded  to  a  final 
canvass  of  the  borough,  selecting  for  his  yisits 
the  domiciles  of  tbe  doubtful. 

We  can  now  fancy  him  in  his  element,  chat- 
ting with  the  women,  who  became  enamoured  of 
his  easy  manners  and  his  fluent  flatteries ;  or  toy- 
ing with  the  children,  whom  he  praised  for  their 
beauty  or  intelligence — dropping  his  shillings 
and  sixpences  into  their  laps  for  toys  and  sugar- 
plumbs  ;  then,  shaking  the  rough  burgher  by  the 
band,  expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be 
favoured  by  his  vote,  which  he  believed  would  be 
deposited  at  the  poll  on  conscientious  principles. 
In  all  such  cases,  wherein  he  had  walked  within 
his  adversary's  lines,  he  never  asked  for  the  vote, 
but  invariably  regretting  that  so  honest  a  man 
should,  without  due  consideration  of  the  great 
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question  of  popular  rights,  differ  with  him  in  the 
means  by  which  those  rights  might  be  secured. 

"  You  know  the  principles  I  have  avowed," 
was  his  constant  remark ;  "  they  are  for  the 
people,  the  whole  people,  and  more  particuliu-ly, 
the  intelligent  burghers  of  this  ancient  town. 
No  matter  whether  you  give  me  your  vote,  or 
tender  it  to  my  opponent,  if  I  am  elected  I  will 
as  warmly  advocate  your  rights  as  I  will  those 
who  have  given  me  their  suflrage." 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  Sheridan,"  was  the  usual 
response,  '*  my  vote  is  yours." 

*'  You  are  the  best  canvasser  I  ever  met  with," 
whispered  Monckton,  as  they  passed  along.] 

"  Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Beyond  all  comparison ;  you  have  touched 
them  in  the  right  place,  and  their  hearts  are 
opened." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Sheridan,  smiling, 
'*  to-morrow  will  show  if  we  shall  have  opened 
their  mouths." 

But  he  had  another  ordeal  to  pass  ere  the 
fatigues  of  that  memorable  day  could  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

They  had  scarcely  arrived  at  head-quarters, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  deputation  was  in 
waiting  of  the  working  men's  committee,  request- 
ing an  audience  of  the  new  candidate.    *'  Admit 
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them,"  was  Sheridan's  prompt  reply.  "  Admit 
them  instantly ;"  and  the  deputation  approached, 
bowing  in  the  stififbess  of  a  strained  formality;  in 
the  dignity  of  men,  feeling  their  own  position, 
who  came  not  to  ask,  hut  grant  a  favour. 

"  My  good  Mends,"  sud  Sheridan,  as  they 
approached,  shaking  each  by  the  hand  most 
cordially,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ;  it  affords 
me  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  this  private 
meeting  with  the  honest,  upright,  manly  burghers 
of  Stafford,  whom  I  seek  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  advocacy  of  those  noble  principles  which 
animate  one  and  all  of  you ;  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  the 
bone,  the  sinew,  and  sterling  wealth  of  the 
country." 

The  burghers  listened  with  attentive  gravity 
to  this  brief  receptive  address,  rendering  to  them 
an  importance  to  which  they  had  not  precisely 
conceived  :  that  they  were  the  bone,  the  sinew, 
and  wealth  of  the  country  was  a  very  palatable 
piece  of  intelligence ;  but  seeing  that  they  did 
not  possess  either  house,  or  land,  or  bank,  or  India 
stock,  or  any  other  representative  of  wealth,  they 
could  not  exactly  comprehend  or  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  ;  a  titter  ran  among  them, 
and  a  sly  question  was  interjected,  which  Sheri- 
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dan,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  turned  nimbly  to 
account. 

•'  Labour,  my  friends,  productive  labour,  is  the 
only  source  of  wealth,  aod  its  product  the  only 
real  substance.  The  gold  and  sUver  mines  of 
Peru  aud  Mexico  are  worthless,  until  the  labour 
of  man  has  wrought  out  their  value;  and  the 
land  which  you  cultivate  teems  not  but  to  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  agriculturist.  Labour, 
then,  is  wealth,  inasmuch  as  labour  is  the  pro- 
ducer, and  stamps  its  value.  I  say,  then,  you  are 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If  you  sow,  and  do  not 
reap  the  harvest  of  your  toil,  the  wrong  is  with 
yourselves,  since,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  you  are 
free  in  its  enforcement ;  free  in  the  election  of 
your  own  representatives  in  the  great  councils  of 
the  natioD ;  who  should  be  sent  there  in  security 
of  those  rights,  for  which  your  forefathers  bled  on 
the  scaffold,  and  on  the  field,  and  by  their  un- 
yielding patriotism  obtained. 

"  Whom,  then,  should  you  send  to  that  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  champion  of  your 
rights,  the  defender  of  your  liberties  ?  Shall  it 
be  the  nominee  of  some  noble  lord,  or  some 
wealthy  monopolist :  who  sits  in  the  enjoyment  of 
your  productive  labours,  and  uses  it  as  a  weapon 
against  yourselves ;  against  the  hands  which 
created  the  power  they  wield.     If  ye  will  it  so. 
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be  it  SO ;  but  tben  with  what  right  shall  ye  com- 
plain of  the  burthens  which  ye  bear,  being  your- 
Belves  the  forgers  of ,  the  chains  by  which  ye  are 
bound.  Gentlenien,  are  your  homes  dear  to  you  ? 
your  wives  and  families,  are  they  dear  to  you  ? 
those  sacred  ties  which  bind  you  to  each  other, 
are  they  dear  to  you  ?  your  liberties,  your  rights, 
your  privileges,  the  bonds  of  your  inheritance, 
which  declare  your  house  your  castle,  your  labour 
free,  are  they  dear  to  you  ?  If  they  are,  if  you 
feel  that  spirit  within  you  which  animated  your 
&thers  in  their  glorious  enterprise,  that 
noble  spirit  which  transmitted  to  you  as  your 
inheritance  the  freedom  which  is  your  own, 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  elective  franchise, 
with  all  the  inviolable  rights  of  the  free- 
bom  man,  be  true  to  yourselves,  throw  off 
the  yoke  which  binds  you  to  your  inexorable  task- 
masters ;  dismiss  the  candidate  who  shall  not  be 
of  your  own  choice,  resist  corrupt  influence,  give 
your  vote  to  the  man  whose  principles  are  sound, 
and  who  shall  prove  himself  the  bold  and  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  popular  rights. 

"  I  am  among  you,  gentlemen,  as  one  identified 
with  yourselves ;  and  I  court  your  suffrage,  only 
as  I  shall  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence 
and  your  support." 

This  brief  address  produced  an  instantaneous 
effect  on  the  shallow  brains  of  the  delegates.    It 
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was  not  interrupted  by  loud  shouts  of  applause, 
but  listened  to  with  that  marked  attention,  which 
is  at  all  times  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  convictions  which  it  carries  with  it.  Sheri-' 
dan's  manner  was  divested  of  all  guile ;  it  was  can- 
dour and  sincerity :  graceful,  yet  forcible  :  while 
the  brilliauce  of  that  speaking  eye,  which  gleamed 
with  intelligence,  and  occasionally  flashed  in  union 
with  the  lightning  eloquence  of  the  orator,  com- 
manded his  spell-bound  auditor,  and  moulded 
him  to  his  will:  it  seized  upon  him  with  a  giant's 
force,  and  held  him  the  involuntary  captive  of  his 
mighty  mind.  The  page  of  the  historian  may 
record  the  passages  of  his  eloquence  as  they  felt 
from  his  lips,  hut  they  cannot  transmit  to  us  one 
spark  of  that  intellectual  fire,  which,  flowing  with 
the  exuberant  richness  of  his  inspired  flights, 
won  universal  admiration,  enthusiasm,  and  ap- 
plause. 

The  delegates  were  dumb-foundered,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  and  in  their  confusion  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  themselves  in  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  which 
had  been  preriously  decided  upon.  At  length 
the  spokesman  nudged,  elbowed,  and,  thrust  for- 
ward by  his  colleagues,  approached  the  candidate 
with  many  a  stammering  hem,  and,  holding  a 
paper   in   his  hand,   which  was  the  text-book, 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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broke  silence,  and  opened  the  business  of  the 
embassy.  He  was  a  fine,  burly  figure  of  a  man, 
that  spokesman  of  the  working  mens'  committee, 
a  ftuthful  picture  of  the  bone  and  sinew  employed 
in  manufacture ;  in  height  about  five  feet  eleven; 
and  not  much  less,  if  anything,  in  circumference  ; 
broad  in  the  shoulders,  stout  in  the  limbs,  an  ex- 
pansive chest,  with  hands  and  arms  as  though 
they  had  been  modelled  from  the  figure  of  a 
Hercules.  A  giant  in  strength,  but,  on  a  close 
examination  of  his  rough  and  honest  countenance, 
a  very  lamb  in  Christian  meekness  and  the  ame- 
nities of  a  humble  life.  His  name  was  Grimshaw, 
Kichard  Grimshaw,  the  hammer- aod-anvil-man 
of  a  country  forge ;  and,  ever  after  this  first  inter- 
view, the  friend  of  Sheridan  in  all  his  future 
campaigns  for  the  borough  of  Stafford. 

*'  You  see,  the  matter  is  as  this,  Mr.  Sheridan," 
he  began,  after  muchstammering.andalike amount 
of  hesitation ;  *'  you  be  a  stranger  among  us,  and, 
although  you  come  of  a  good  recommendation — our 
friend,  Mr.  Monckton — yet  we  wishes  to  judge  a 
little  for  ourselves  before  we  give  our  vote.  You 
see,  we  are  a  hard-working  people,  our  committee 
and  all ;  we  works  for  our  wages,  and  we  'ams 
'em ;  we  amt  given  to  much  lamin,  cause  that 
amt  in  our  way,  but  we  know  summut  notvrith- 
standing;    we    know  there's   something   wrong 
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som'were,  and  we  wants  to  find  out  its  where- 
abouts, so  that  we  may  correct  it ;  and  this  we 
can  only  do  by  our  repursentative  in  parlimeut — 
cause  why  ?  our  wives  and  our  children  want  the 
labour  of  our  hands  to  keep'em  going,  and  we  ha' 
uo  time  to  spend  in  politics  and  them  things. 
So  you  see  in  course  we  wants  an  honest  man  to 
repursent  us  and  purtect  us  in  our  rights.  Al- 
ready Lord  North  and  his  parliment  people  have 
taken  away,  by  their  taxation,  half  of  our  loaf, 
and  we  can't  stand  it,  and  we  wont,  so  no  more 
about  it.  We  wont  pay  no  more  taxes  for  that 
'Merican  war  with  our  own  brothers,  that's  what 
we  wont,  and  that's  for  certain.  We  wont  wait 
to  shut  up  shop  when  our  tools  are  gone;  and  we 
wont  have  the  curse  upon  us  that  we  contributed 
by  our  labour  to  support  a  savage  war  with  our 
own  brothers  in  forrin  parts,  who  bravely  opposed 
taxation,  by  which  we  at  home  are  so  sorely  and 
^ckedly  oppressed;  now  that's  what  we  wont  do, 
come  what  will  of  it,  so  this  brings  us  to  the 
pledges  which  we  require  you  to  give  if  we  gives 
you  our  votes ;  and  if  not,  why  there's  no  harm 
done,  and  we  humbly  takes  our  leave." 

"  I  concur  with  you  with   all  my  heart,  in  all 
you  have  said,**  returned  Sheridan,  his  counte- 
nance glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
Q  2 
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ment,  and  the  plain,  unomamented  eloquence  of 
Richard  Grimshaw. 

The  functionary,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  orato- 
rical attitude,  with  a  grotesque  bow  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  and  prepared  himself  for- 
the  category. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  began,  "  at  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Working  Man's  Association,  it  wur  resolved 
unanimously,  wi'  the  exception  o'  seven  dung 
worms,  who  daren't  say  their  souls'  their  own. 
Cause  why  ? — cause  they  am't  got  the  pluck  of 
a  right-down  Englishman,  and  so  are  afeard  of 
their  Tory  masters.  I  says  then  it  wur  resolved 
unanimously  to  support  your  election,  purwided 
you  show'd  yourself  a  right-down,  full-blooded 
Englishman,  an'  answered  our  questions  as  be- 
comes a  English  gentleman,  wi'out  any  nonsense 
or  purvarication," 

Sheridan  good-humouredly  nodded  his  assent 
to  the  honest  burgher's  speech,  and  the  interro- 
gation proceeded. 

Article  No.  1. — First  and  foremost,  we  is  op- 
posed to  the  'Merican  war  agin  our  brothers,  as 
unholy  an'  unnatural  like,  an'  we  wants  your 
'pinion  on  that  question. 

Sheridan. — My  opinion  entirely  concurs  with 
yours  on  that  foul  fratricidal  war,  and  I  pledge 
mvself  to  oppose  its  continuance,  with  all  the 
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ability  I  possess,  if  I  am  returned  to  ParliameDt 
as  your  representative. 

Orimskaw. — Scrimgeour,  write  down  the  an- 
swer, which  is  good. 

Article  No.  2. — Secondly,  we  is  opposed  to 
Xiord  North  as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
poor  man's  oppressor,  and  the  foe  of  freedom — 
whurfore  we  says  down  wi'  Ix)rd  North,  who 
plays  wi'  other  men's  lives,  as  we  play  at  football, 
for  amusement — whurfore  we  says  agen,  down 
wi'  Lord  North. 

Sheridan. — I  shall  oppose  the  government 
of  Lord  North  upon  principle,  and  shall  never 
relax  in  nay  efforts  to  displace  him. 

Orimskaw.  —  Good  agen.  Write  that  down, 
Scrimgeour,  and  be  sure  you  put  a  mark  on  it. 

Article  No,  3. — We  is  opposed  to  t-axation  of 
any  sort ;  but  more  particularly  those  as  presses 
on  the  working  man,  an'  robs  him  o'  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  If  so  bo  as  they  must  ha'  taxes,  let 
'em  be  on  such  as  can  afford  to  pay  'em. 

Sheridan.- — I  shall  advocate  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy in  the  public  expenditure ;  shall  give  the  most 
decided  opposition  to  war  taxes ;  and  shall  unflinch- 
ingly maintain  the  right  of  exemption  on  the  part  of 
the  working  man.  I  hold  that  any  tax  affecting 
labour  to  be  a  great  national  evil,  and  thoroughly 
concur  with  you  that  where  taxation  is  necessary 
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it  should  be  borne  only  by  those  whom  your 
labours  have  enriched. 

Qrinuhaw. — Mark  that,  Scrimgeour — our  no- 
tions to  a  tittle.  Write  it  down,  Scrimgeour, 
with  three  cheers  for  Sheridan,  and  nine  groans 
for  Lord  North  and  the  monied  aristocracy. 

Article  No  4. — We  goes  in  for  the  liberty  of 
conscience  and  no  Fopery. 

Sheridan. — Liberty  of  conscience  is  every 
man's  undoubted  right,  and  its  exercise  should 
be  firmly  and  manfully  sustained.  As  to  Popery,' 
I  avow  myself  a  member  of  the  Protestant.Epis- 
copal  Church,  and  shall  strenuously  uphold  m^!- 
faith  ;  yielding  to  every  man  the  same  right  who 
may  dissent  from  me  in  Christian  doctrine.  Be 
assured  I  am  no  Papist,  and  that  I  wiU  never 
give  my  vote  in  any  question  of  religion,  but  in 
perfect  accordance  with  that  conscience,  which 
you  yourselves  claim  to  exercise,  as  your  inherent 
right. 

Grimshaw  was  puzzled — the  answer  was  equi- 
vocal— not  right-down  straight  forward,  according 
to  his  comprehension  ;  but,  with  a  turn  of  the 
head,  as  he  addressed  himself  to  Secretary 
Scrimgeour,  and  with  a  doubtful,  hesitating  look, 
he  drawled  out  slowly,  "Write  down  no  Papist, 
no  Papist — that  is  for  sartain." 

Article  No.  5. — We  wants  a  man  as  will  stand 
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up  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  and  its  rights;  and 
the  rights  of  the  working  man  ;  being  burghers  of 
the  said  ancient  borough,  well  known  in  Farle- 
ment;  an'  whereas,  we're  willing  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day,  an'  no  more ;  an'  we  'sists  upon  it  that 
Parlement  do  make  ten  hours  a  lawful  working 
day;  an'  that  they  do  make  it  a  capital  felony  or 
misdemeanour  in  such  master  or  masters  as  shall 
not  comply  with  the  law,  an'  pay  for  extra  hours 
when  work  requires  to  be  done :  so  here  ends  our 
■  category. 

Sheridan. — The  man  whom  you  shall  return 
^a&  your  member,  is  bound,  1^  every  tie  of  interest 
t  and  duty,  to  protect  the  local  chartered  rights  of 
your  ancient  borough  ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  take 
pnde  in  protecting  its  sacred  institutions,  its 
venerable  privileges  ;  nor  will  I  suffer  them  to  be 
assEuIed,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  to 
the  slightest  encroachment  on  their  immunities. 
The  working  man  is  my  friend,  my  warm 
hearted  friend ;  how  then  shall  I  perform  my 
duty  to  that  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  such  serious 
obligations,  if  I  neglect  what  is  due  to  him,  in 
the  office  to  which  he  has  elected  me  by  his 
honest  sufirage.  Be  assured  your  interests  will 
be  ever  nearest  to  my  my  heart.  I  applaud  your 
resolution — I  applaud  your  energy — I  applaud 
your  patriotism,  and  am  convinced  of  your  mo- 
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deration  in  demanding  ten  hours  as  the  limit  of 
a  day'e  work,  when  I  feel  convinced  that  eight 
hours  a  day  and  no  more  should  ever  be  exacted 
of  you. 

This  declaration  was  received  with  the  most 
rapturous  expressions  of  joy.  "  Fll  gie  him  a 
plumper,  l^  gosh,"  esclaimed  Scrimgeour. 

"Andl — and  I — and  all,"  cried  out  the  delegates. 

"  Gie  us  your  hand.  Muster  Sheridan,"  roared 
out  Grimshaw,  "  you  are  one  of  the  right  sort, 
and  the  man  of  our  choice,  so  no  more  about  it ; 
the  hand  of  Dick  Grimshaw,  rough  as  it  is,  will 
never  disgrace  the  man  as  takes  it."  Now  suc- 
ceeded the  shaking  of  hands  all  round,  which 
was  concluded  in  the  heartiest  manner. 

"  Before  we  part,  my  good  friends,"  said 
Sheridan,  *'  I  wish  one  word  more  in  your  ear, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  take  in  ggod  part.  By 
giving  me  plumpers,  you  will  deprive  yourselves 
of  a  vote  for  another  candidate,  and  which  I  beg 
and  solicit  for  our  mutual  friend  Monckton.  If 
you  are  resolved  on  securing  my  election,  I  am 
equally  desirous  of  your  securing  his.  He  is,  as 
you  well  know,  a  sound  man  and  true.  Should 
he  be  thrown  out,  it  will  he  like  letting  the  weazel 
into  your  poultry  yard,  or  the  rat  into  your 
meal  tub." 
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"  Hurrah  I  hurrah  1  Monckton,  Monckton  for 
ever  1"  roared  the  delegates. 

"  And  now  let  me  claim  your  attention  to 
another  little  matter,"  responded  Sheridan, 
"  which  will  very  properly  wind  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  evening ;  and  the  better  prepare 
us  for  the  poll  to-morrow :  you  will  find  in  the 
dining-hall  of  the  tavern  below,  that  the  landlord, 
in  expectation  of  your  company,  has  provided 
a  table  of  refreshment  for  yourselves  and  such  of 
your  friends  as  you  may  think  proper  to  associate 
with  youon  this  occasion.  Go,  my  friends,  go,  and 
in  your  bumpers  don't  forget  the  cause  of  liberty, 
the  purity  of  election,  and  the  glory  of  old  Eng- 
land." 

This  was  a  most  glorious  annunciation,  received 
with  unbounded  cheers ;  and  the  parties  retired  in 
evident  good  humour  with  themselves,  and  with 
everybody  around  them ;  while  Sheridan,  partially 
overcome  by  the  business  of  the  day,  sunk  into 
the  nearest  seat,  and  revived  under  the  influence 
of  his  favourite  claret. 

.Huge  legs  of  corned  pork,  with  mountains  of 
peas  pudding,  monstrous  legs  of  mutton,  with 
piled  dishes  of  turnips,  and  tureens  of  unwieldy 
size  filled  with  the  favourite  tripe  and  onions, 
speedily  disappeared  before  the  hammer-and-anvil- 
men,  who  washed  down   the  heavy  load  which 
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each  man  carried  according  to  his  capacity^  with 
copious  draughts  of  the  ripe  old  Staffiirdshire  ale. 

The  toast  was  not  needed  to  the  ale,  hut  the 
ale  was  ever  ready  in  responding  to  the  toast. 
The  hogshead,  which  bad  been  tapped  in  the 
diaing-room,  held  out  to  the  last,  but  many  a 
head  went  swimming  away  in  its  glorious  con- 
fusion of  intellect  and  ideas;  and  found  itself 
when  the  poll  opened,  but  little  refreshed  or 
wanned  up  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  day,  a  great  and  glorious 
day,"  said  Sheridan,  in  one  of  his  occasional 
reminiscences,  "  we  had  a  hard  fight  for  it ;  the 
enemy  was  strong,  and  could  only  be  encountered 
by  superior  generalship;  the  hard  hands  had 
harder  heads  ;  and  could  only  be  softened  down 
by  copious  libations  of  strong  ale." 

But  the  battle  had  to  be  fought,  on  the  ground 
appointed  for  its  action,  in  front  of  the  town  hall 
where  a  large  and  capacious  hustings  had  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  candidates ;  the 
sheriff  being  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day,  and 
the  poll  clerks.  The  Tory  party  had  not  been 
behind  hand  with  their  adversaries  in  their  pre- 
u.  parations  for  the  contest.     They  had  armed  a 

strong  band  of  sturdy  bludgeon  men  to  protect 
their  voters  in  their  approaches  to  the  hustings. 
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Dick  Grimshaw,  ever  up  and  ready,  was  on  th.e 
spot,  and  his  burly  form  was  seen  leading  on  his 
followers  to  the  station  which  he  himself  had 
assigned  for  them ;  it  was  occupied,  but  Grim- 
shaw,  nothing  daunted,  fought  his  way  for- 
ward, and  a  skirmish  ensued,  a  few  broken  heads 
followed,  the  sheriff  interposed ;  but  Grimshaw 
gained  his  position ;  bawling  down  the  colours  of 
the  bludgeon  men,  and  hoisting  the  blues. 

The  candidates,  as  they  respectively  appeared 
upon  the  hustings,  were  loudly  greeted  with  the 
hurrahs  of  their  adherents,  amid  the  hootings, 
screechings,  groans,  and  bowlings  of  their 
opponents.  In  vain  the  sheriff  entreated  order, 
the  yelling  continued  in  mingled  roars,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  the  blues,  in  point  of  numbers 
and  the  strength  of  lungs,  were  thunderingly  in 
the  ascendant. 

The  candidates  successively  stood  forward  to 
address  the  meeting ;  lips  were  seen  moving, 
hands  and  arms  in  eloquent  action,  but  not  a 
word  could  be  heard  in  the  tumultuous  roarings 
of  tbe  multitude.  The  nominations  were  made, 
and  the  question  was  put  by  the  sheriff  to  a  show 
of  hands  ;  all  was  excitement,  the  blues  had  it  by 
an  overwhelming  majority ;  a  poll  was  demanded, 
and  the  poll  books  were  forthwith  opened.  Now 
came  the  earnest  struggle,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
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the  heart-throbbings  of  the  fxmtestaiits,  as  the 
progress  of  the  election  was  occasionally  declared. 
The  Tory  party  mustered  in  their  strength, 
and,  on  the  closing  of  that  the  first  day's  poll) 
stood  in  a  clear  majority  of  sixty-seven. 

"No  matter,"  said  Grimshaw,  cheeringly,  "the 
fire  will  slacken  down  I  warrant  ye  when  the 
powder  is  expended." 

The  next  day  the  polling  commenced,  and 
continued  to  the  close  with  unabated  spirit,  when 
it  appeared  that  the  blues  had  gsuned  a  little  of 
their  lost  ground.  That,  however,  and  the  day 
following,  and  up  to  the  last  hour  or  two  when  it 
was  to  finally  close  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  candi- 
dates, were  fully  sustained,  and  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  Sheridan  and  his  colleague  was 
subdued  down  to  a  freezing  point.  The  clock 
struck  two,  the  Tor}'  candidates  were  forty-nine 
a  head,  and  in  two  hours  the  election  would  be 
declared,  and  the  Buccessful  candidates  returned 
by  the  sheriff  as  returning  oflicer.  It  was  a 
moment  of  the  highest  excitement,  of  flushed  con- 
fidence on  the  one  hand,  and  not  a  very  flattering 
prospect  on  the  other.  Sheridan  displayed  his 
usual  equanimity,  while,  on  his  own  admission,  be 
feared  the  game  was  up.  Where  was  Grimshaw? 
be  had  not  been  seen  upon  the  ground ;  had  be 
deserted  his  colours  ?  the  eye  was  stretched  far 
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and  wide  over  the  dense  masses,  but  no  Grim* 
shaw.  The  sheriff  smiled  to  the  question  of 
"Where  is  Grimshaw,  with  his  working  men  ?"  At 
length  there  was  seen  to  be  an  uneasy  sensation 
among  the  dense  multitude  waving  about  under 
a  heavy  pressure  from  behind.  The  sound  of  the 
big  drum  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  all  was 
motion,  when  the  burly  form  of  Grimshaw  ap- 
peared leading  on  his  stalwart  hand,  with  a  huge 
hedge  stake  in  his  hand,  colors  %ing,  and  cheered 
hy  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  assembled  people. 
The  scale  was  turning  ;  onward  they  marched  in 
close  order,  the  throng  giving  way  on  every  side 
to  give  them  ready  access  to  the  hustings. 

"  Grimshaw  is  a  safe  pilot,"  whispered  the 
sheriff,  whose  leaning  was  to  the  cause  of  the 
Whigs.  "  A  safe  shrewd  man,  Mr.  Sheridan ;  a 
good  man  and  true." 

Three  o'clock  Sheridan  and  Monckton  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  twenty-three ;  the  an- 
nouncement was  hailed  with  an  appalling  roar — 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  A-om  the  adjacent 
houses,  from  the  lady  politicians,  who,  until  this 
moment,  had  not  shewn  themselves  at  the  windows. 
The  bludgeon  men  had  all  their  work  to  do  in 
suppressing  the  aggressions  of  the  mob  on  the 
Tory  party,  who  had  the  temerity  of  appearing 
among  them,  and  of  conducting  to  the  hustings 
the  few  straggling  votes  that  remained  unpolled. 
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Description  fails  in  picturing  the  frightful 
scene,  wherein  the  fiercest  passions  are  aroused  in 
stern  contention.  The  fights  were  numerous, 
and  scattering  over  the  entire  ground ;  in  every 
quarter  broken  heads  were  seen,  and  the  van- 
quished borne  away  from  the  ground,  with  little 
to  console  themselves  in  the  folly  of  their  daring. 

Grimshaw's  working  men  were  poUing  away, 
and  the  clock,  striking  four,  terminated  a  contest 
which  had  been  conducted  from  the  first  with 
more  than  usual  fierceness  and  ferocity. 

In  due  course,  the  sheriflF  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  hustings,  and  announced  the  election  of 
Monckton  and  Sheridan  as  the  representatives  of 
the  borough  of  Stafford  in  parliament.  The 
bludgeon-men  tore  off  their  colours,  and,  conceal- 
ing their  staves,  retired  ;  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates took  to  their  carriages,  while  those  of  She- 
ridan and  Monckton  were  unhorsed,  and  they 
were  borne  in  triumph  to  their  head-quarters, 
the  Stafford  Arms.  On  arriving  there,  the  first 
thing  Sheridan  did  was  to  call  for  pen  and  ink, 
and  write  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  the  following 
note : — 

**  My  dearest  Elizabeth, 

*•  If  anything  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss 
of  your  presence,  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  your 
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exulting  in  my  election  for  the  borou^.of  Staf- 
ford. To-morrow  I  am  to  be  chaired,  and  the 
next  day  I  am  with  you. 

"  Your  own, 

"  RiCHABD." 

On  that  night,  not  a  favour  was  to  he  seen  in 
Stafford  but  those  worn  by  the  blues;  not  a 
banner  was  to  be  seen  but  those  which  spoke  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  which  had  aroused 
them  to  the  wildest  excitement.  The  madness  of 
the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few  was  never  more 
manifest ;  it  was  the  triumph  of  political  fanati- 
cism over  reason.  Grimshaw,  who  had  studied 
his  measures  well,  who  had  masked  his  batteries 
with  effect,  so  as  to  deceive  the  adversary,  and 
allure  him  into  ambush,  woo  the  honours  of  the 
day,  and  was  accorded  foremost  in  the  rank  of 
poUtical  championship — the  veteran  who  could 
not  he  heat  in  electioneering  science. 

Bonfires  were  .blazing,  alehouse  doors  were 
thrown  open,  hogsheads  were  emptied  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  '*  so  great  victory."  Dick  Grimshaw 
presided  at  a  substantial  table  provided  for  the 
gallant  operatives  ;  but  at  whose  expense  no  one 
knew,  and  no  one  cared  to  enquire.  The  night 
closed  in,  and  the  day  dawned  to  a  new  exhibi- 
tion, in  the  preparation  for  the  accustomed  chur- 
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ingj  and  the  frantic  orgies  of  a  bacchanalian 
festival. 

The  ceremonial  concluded ;  the  speeches  of 
those  who  delighted  in  their  occasional  displays 
of  oratory  being  duly  delivered,  the  substantial 
dinners,  which  had  been  amply  provided  and 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  distinct 
classes  of  the  burghers,  joyously  discussed ;  the 
town  was  once  more  suflFered  to  sink  into  its 
natural  somnolency;  and  Sheridan  returned  to 
London  on  the  following  morning  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  that  nobler  field  of  action  to  which 
he  had  aspired,  and  which,  by  the  resistless  force 
of  his  natural  genius  and  his  amenities,  he  had 
attained. 

If  we  can  be  permitted  to  fall  back  upon  the 
page  of  history,  recording  the  illustrious  names 
distinguished  as  members  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  1780,  when  Sheridan 
took  his  seat,  we  shall  find  that  the  close  borough 
system  which  then  prevailed,  and  so  loudly 
denounced,  was  not  altogether  inimical  to  the 

best  interests  of  the  nation,  or  framed  to  the 
exclusion  of  commanding  talent,  and  enlightened 
patriotism,  from  participation  in  its  councils.  At 
no  period  of  parliamentary  history  can  we  find 
so  splendid  an  array  of  talent  on  its  benches,  or  a 
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more  forcible  expression  of  public  sentiment,  in 
debate,  than  when  a  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the 
high  Tory  party,  and  the  genuine  patriotism  of 
a  Fox  displayed  itself  in  the  glowing  advocacy  of 
a  people's  rights ;  nor  was  the  eloquence  in  debate 
confined  to  these  two  great  parallel  leaders  of 
party,  but  diffused  throughout  the  ranks  of  their 
disciples.  The  close  borough  system,  whatever  may 
be  its  relative  evils,  gave  to  the  Tory  minister  his 
strength,  and  to  the  Whig  leader  his  power,  of 
calling  forth  youthful  energy,  in  its  early  aspira- 
tions, to  aid  that  cause  which  was  of  the  people. 
The  system  on  which  each  party  relied,  as  the 
test  of  its  strength,  was  pretty  equally  balanced, 
while  the  open  boroughs  and  county  members 
held  themselves  in  reserve,  as  unpledged  to  party ; 
to  give  the  casting  vote  on  great  public  questions 
of  State  policy ;  governed  chiefly  by  their  own 
influences  on  the  matter  under  debate,  with  a 
decided  leaning  to  the  minister  of  the  day. 

The  state  of  the  times  was  one  of  perilous 
anxiety  ;  the  throbbings  of  the  democratic  pulse 
being  manifest  in  the  commercial  cities  and  manu- 
facturing towns — the  seeds  sown  in  America, 
having  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  become  rooted 
in  the  soil  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  me- 
lancholy failures  of  the  British  arms  in  America, 
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the  open  hoctUitr  cS  France  firatamizii^  with  the 
OtJonist*,  and  aending  oat  her  armiee  to  siatun 
them  IB  their  rerolt,  the  disaffection  of  Holland 
vniting  in  the  same  cause,  had  damaged  oar 
commerce,  depressed  our  manD&ctDres,  and  de- 
ranged the  national  credit;  while  taxation  was 
creeping  into  the  domiciles  of  an  otherwise 
tqipressed  people,  fed  the  flame  which  could  onljr 
be  smothered  down  by  a  paid  oonstabulaiT  and 
on  augmented  military  force,  but  could  not  be 
subdued,  or  even  partially  extinguished. 

JjorA  North,  who,  from  his  distinguished  posi- 
tion as  Prime  Minister,  had  faUen  under  the 
general  odium  of  the  people,  was  burnt  in  effigy 
in  several  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  ; 
and  even  the  venerated  King  George,  the  most 
popular  monarch  that  ever  reigned  on  the  throne 
of  England,  was  reproached  by  disloyalty,  and 
his  crown  threatened  by  republicanism.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  times  when  Sheridan  entered 
the  political  arena. 

Nor  was  the  great  question  of  the  American 
War  that  which  alone  agitated  the  public  mind. 
Another  arose  of  an  equally  serious  character, 
which  for  a  time  diverted  the  current  setting  in 
against  the  administration  of  the  obnoxious 
premier.  The  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
assisted  by  thoso  of  England,  seized  upon  the 
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ombarrassments  of  the  state,  as  an  available  time 
when  they  might  obtain  a  resumption  of  power, 
by  the  removal  of  those  disabilities,  under  which 
they  had  so  long  laboured  by  oppressive  laws. 
They  petitioned  Parliament  for  their  emancipa- 
tion, from  the  thraldom  which  they  had  so  long 
endured ;  and  it  was  considered  in  the  progressive 
march  of  liberal  opinion,  that  the  times  were  most 
favourable  to  their  cause.  Fox  and  Burke  were 
their  champions  ;  but  the  administration  of  Lord 
North  was  firm  and  inflexible  in  its  resistance, 
being  backed  by  the  King  himself,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  would  not  yield  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  demands  of  the  Romish  church. 

Lord  North  was  endured,  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  popularity  of  the  King  revived, 
by  his  inflexible  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
union  of  Church  and  State. 

The  rebellion  of  1745,  the  invasion  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  Pretender;  whose  predatory  march 
through  the  northern  counties  was  still  in 
memory  ;  while  its  traces  were  yet  visible  in  the 
'  ruin  which  it  wrought ;  these  evidences  were 
appealed  to  by  the  grey-headed  survivor  of  those 
perilous  days,  as  he  related  with  aggravated 
horrors,  the  events  of  the  rebellion  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  excited  them  to  fanatic  frenzy,  in  resist- 
ance of  papal  freedom. 

r2 
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CoDceMions  had  been  irade  in  a  former  Parlia- 
ment to  the  laymen  of  the  Chorch  of  Borne  :  con- 
cesnons*  improTing  their  condition  in  releasement 
of  certaiD  liabilities,  bat  which  ceded  nothing  in 
political  power ;  it  was  the  impoUcv  of  the  Irish 
agitators,  who  had  gained  this  first  step  to  pre- 
<npit3telj  urge  forward  higher  claims  ;  presuming 
on  their  own  strength  ;  and  calculating  on  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  Government,  in  the  great 
struggle  of  American  independence  :  and  it  was 
mainlr  apprehended,  that  Parhament,  in  its  pre- 
sumed weakness,  would  succumb  to  demands, 
jeopardising  the  established  church,  and  the  con- 
stitution itself.  Misgoverned  by  the  promoters 
of  this  Cathohc  movement,  and  misled  in  their 
dreams  of  the  security  of  their  cause,  in  the  pre- 
sumed weakness  of  the  resisting  power :  the  advo- 
cates of  emancipation  assumed  the  highest  tone — a 
threatening  attitude — with  the  appearance  of  a 
civil  wffl- looming  in  the  distance: — by  placing 
themselves  in  this  formidable  but  false  position  ; 
untenable  under  any  circumstances  ;  as  opposed  to 
luHty  imputation,  defended  by  the  doctrines  of  a 
Cnlvin  UTid  a  Luther,  and  armed  with  the  stem 
ctrnvietiun  of  ))igots  to  their  faith  ;  the  Bomanists 
lo«t  tbii  ground,  which,  with  more  of  moderation, 
they  miffht  have  maiotained :  and  thus  aroused 
and  inflamed  the  fiercest  passions  of  their  oppo- 
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nents.  Petitions  to  Parliament  were  preparing 
in  every  direction  a^inst  the  coming  Session, 
and  the  fire  spread  wide  and  afar,  and  was  only 
ultimately  subdued  by  that  fatal  outbreak  in  the 
metropolis  on  the  second  day  of  June,  in  the 
memorable  1780,  and  the  acting  of  that  irightful 
tragedy  commemorated  as  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  times  when  Sheridan 
assumed  his  seat  in  the  Commons  House :  when 
that  House  was  ruled  by  an  obnoxious  Minister  : 
when  the  Opposition,  or  Whig  members,  were 
not  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  public  confideDccf 
and  even  royalty  was  at  a  discount.  It  was  a 
period  when  the  country  was  in  a  transition 
state ;  and  the  old  institutions  were  to  crumble 
under  the  doctrines  of  a  new  philosophy,  yield- 
ing their  remains  to  the  onward  march  of  pro- 
gress. Whether  that  progress  which  had  ruled 
down  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  successive 
ages  is  for  the  public  weal  has  yet  to  be  decided, 
as  well  as  the  questionable  stability  of  an  un- 
armed Government,  seeking  to  rule  not  by 
the  bayonet  but  by  the  affections  and  sympa- 
thies of  an  united  people ;  progress  is  not 
always  improvement ;  and  unless  such  a  state  of 
things  can  be  brought  to  exist,  progress  may  de- 
feat the  purpose  at  which  it  aims,  and  uproot 
that  liberty  which  has  been  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies. 
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Sheridan  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  and 
his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  new 
Pariiament,  and  became  constant  in  his  attendance 
as  a  student — a  silent  observer  of  its  forms — and 
the  conduct  of  debate ;  thus  qualifying  himself  to 
enter  the  arena  in  the  display  of  those  powers, 
which  he  felt  he  could  hold  at  command,  and 
bring  into  action  when  occasion  required.  Al- 
though seated  on  the  Opposition  benches  by  the 
side  of  its  great  Whig  leader,  Charles  James 
Fox,  he  felt  his  own  independence — that  he  was 
not  the  nominee  of  a  close  borough,  but  the  re- 
presentative of  a  free  community—  manufacturing 
and  industrial ! — jealous  of  their  chartered  rights, 
and  inflexibly  opposed  to  despotic  rule.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  the  party,  with  which 
he  had  allied  to  the  rendition  of  his  vote,  but  in 
accordance  with  bis  own  judgment  and  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  conscience.  He  was  a  Whig, 
essentially  Whig — liberal  and  enlightened — but 
be  bad  not  assured  himself,  that  with  all  the  en- 
dowments of  mind,  and  the  burning  eloquence  of 
patriotism,  so  eminently  distinguishing  its  great 
leader,  Fox,  the  party  was  perfectly  sound  and  in- 
fallible in  its  doctrines.  "  I  felt,"  said  Sheridan, 
"  in  all  that  I  saw  about  me,  that  there  was  too 
much  of  party  spirit,  and  too  little  of  country  in 
the  conduct  of  debate. 
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But  be  aMiduoQsljr  applied  himself  to  the  ctm- 
sideratioD  of  the  great  and  absorbing  questions 
to  be  brought  before  the  House ;  and  to  &miliarise 
himself  with  the  subjects  to  be  rendered  to  dis- 
cussioD.  He  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the 
difference  between  addressing  the  mixed  assembly 
of  the  people ;  in  sppeaUng  to  their  passions  and 
their  prejudices ;  and  that  of  rising  before  educated 
men  and  veteran  senators,  with  whom  politics  and 
the  science  of  government  had  been  the  study  of 
a  lifetime.  In  his  vocabulary  there  waa  no  such 
word  as  fail ;  and  in  his  superior  caution  no  such 
word  as  risk  in  his  encounterings.  He  knew  his 
powers,  and  he  employed  them,  subjecting  them 
however  to  a  thorough  training,  before  be  brought 
them  into  action ;  but  with  all  this,  which  would 
appear  to  imply  a  boldness  of  confidence,  ap- 
proaching to  arrc^ance,  he  was  singularly  mo- 
dest, affable,  and  unassuming.  It  was  the  mind! 
(he  mind  within  itself,  working  and  improving, 
seeking  and  attaining,  bent  on  the  expression  of 
its  own  energies,  without  ostentation,  or  the 
overshadowings  of  vanity. 

He  sat  in  the  House,  watching  and  admiri>g ; 
cultivating  new  associations;  rising  to  no  question ; 
but  dropping  a  silent  vote :  preparing  for  that 
giant  strength  which  he  afterwards  displayed — to 
the  smrpriae  and  admiration  of  the  most  briUiant 
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orators  that  had  ever  occupied  the  benches  of  a 
House  of  Parliament. 

A  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
against  the  election  of  Sheridan  and  Monckton, 
br  some  disappointed  voters  of  Stafford  ;  charging 
them  with  bribery  and  cormption — ^high  crimes 
and  misdemeanonrs,  disqualifying  them,  if  proved, 
to  sit  as  members  of  that  immaculate  boose  \ 
among  whom  ranged  the  virtuous  representatives 
of  those  untainted  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  aspiring  pohticians,  vulgarly  yclept  close,  or 
rotten  boroughs ;  where  suffrages  were  openly 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  household  goods 
are  sold  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  petition  being  read  on  the  20th  day  of 
November,  called  Sheridan  to  his  feet,  and  the 
delivery  of  bis  first  or  maiden  speech — a  speech 
which  could  possess  but  little  interest  \  being 
purely  of  a  defensive  character,  and  affording 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  speaker ;  confined  as  it  was  to  the 
one  subject,  and  seeking  no  ornamental  aid  to  set 
it  off. 

Having  briefly  adverted  to  the  petition  itself; 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  dressed  up ; 
and  the  groundless  charges  it  contained :  be 
complained — "  That  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
petitioner  in  the  pursuit  of  his  invidious  pur- 
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poses,  and  without  the  shadow  of  pretence,  to 
bring  a  charge  of  crime  and  misdemeanour 
against  any  member  of  that  honorable  bouse 
with  impunity.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  bim, 
and  no  law  affixing  on  him  a  penalty  for  the 
scandalous  breach  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
invested,  and  has  so  wantonly  violated. 

"  When  it  is  alleged  that  an  election  is  undue 
on  account  of  informality,  or  upon  certain  points 
of  law  and  custom,  the  character  and  feelings  of 
the  member  against  whom  the  petition  is  brought 
receive  no  hurt  But  the  case  is  otherwise  when 
an  accusation  is  brought  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption—K^riraes  so  weighty  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  law  to  prevent  it,  and  no  law  inflicting 
the  penalties  due  to  its  scandalous  abuse.  I 
earnestly  hope  then,  that  some  gentlemen  oi 
greater  experience  in  parliamentary  usage,  and 
of  more  consequence  than  myself,  with  a  view  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  house,  will  devise 
some  mode  of  preventing  frivolous  and  malicious 
petitions  ;  and  of  punishing  tbeir  authors  suitably 
to  the  nature  of  the  ofience ;  without  violating 
the  right  of  petition,  on  just  grounds,  and  consci- 
entiously pursued. 

"  It  was  very  hard  that  a  gentleman  should  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  crimes  of  which  he  was 
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innocent,  for  a  whole  year,  nay,  probably  for 
a  longer  period,  while  the  question  is  pending 
and  under  examination,  and  then  have  no  remedy 
on  acquittal,  for  the  wrongs  he  has  endured. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  conceive  that  under 
such  circumstances,  every  member  who  has  been 
fairly  and  independently  elected,  must  feel 
equally  for  the  credit  of  his  constituents,  from 
whom  he  has  derived  his  trust ;  whose  character 
as  well  as  interest  it  is  his  duty  to  defend. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  most  serious  hardship,  that 
upon  the  accusation  of  a  few  of  the  lowest 
and  most  unprincipled  voters  in  any  borough,  a 
numerous  and  respectable  body  should  remain 
traduced  and  stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of  this 
house,  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  on  a 
petition  which  should  at  last  be  proved  a  gross 
and  groundless  libel.  I  therefore  repeat  the 
expression  of  my  hope,  that  some  gentleman 
of  more  experience  than  myself,  will  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  providing  some  just  and  ade- 
quate remedy  for  this  evil ;  and  some  exemplary 
penalties,  whenever  charges  of  so  gross  a  nature 
was  preferred  on  frivolous  grounds,  and  for 
unfair  purposes." 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  and  the  celebrity  he  had 
acquired  by  his  dramatic  productions,  obtained 
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for  him  that  deep  and  marked  attention  which 
followed  him  through  the  whole  of  this  address. 
The  House  continued  in  perfect  silence  to  the 
end,  a  rather  uncommon  occurrence,  excepting 
on  those  occasions  of  great  puhlic  interest,  when 
the  floor  is  occupied  by  the  commanding  elo- 
quence of  the  great  leaders  in  debate. 

Righy,  the  veteran  member ;  nursed  and  reared 
in  the  fcetid  atmosphere  of  a  public  life ;  well 
versed  in  the  arcana  of  politics,  and  familiar 
with  borough-mongering  in  all  its  branches,  rose 
in  reply,  with  his  usual  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  to 
wither  the  bud  that  was  breaking  forth  in  its 
own  development. 

He  began  with  seriouslt/  acknowledging  the 
force  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  arguments. 
He  said  it  was  true,  it  was  a  hardship ;  he  owned 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  spoken  Jeel- 
ingly  on  the  subject,  and  he  doubted  not  with 
good  reason.  He  then  sarcastically  observed — 
he  had  not  recollected  at  first  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  was  one  of  the  members  pe- 
titioned against ;  and  that  the  petition  charged 
him  with  bribery  I  Hard  as  the  case  was,  and 
deeply  as  the  gentleman  felt  for  himself  and  his 
constituents,  the  virtuous  electors  of  Stafford- 
shire, be  could  only  pity  both  the  one  and 
the  other.     Alas !    Poor  Stafford  must  remain 
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condemned,  and  euffer  under  the  odium  of 
being  bribed,  till  the  petition  could  be  heard. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  ill-used  :  for  of  course  it  must  he  presumed 
that  he  had  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
borough  for  which  he  had  taken  his  seat.  He 
had  lived  many  years  there,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  constituents.  The  case  was 
certainly  a  hard  one,  but  time  only  could  cure 
the  evil ;  it  lay  not,  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
well  knew,  in  the  breasts  of  the  committees,  they 
could  only  report  on  the  facts  as  they  came 
out  before  them,  and  it  was  on  their  report 
the  business  of  the  house  to  proceed. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Rigby's  remarks  is  too 
clearly  manifest  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  had 
no  faith  in  the  integrity  of  borough  constituency ; 
he  had  been  too  immediately  associated  with  the 
members  of  the  trade,  and  could  fix  the  price  of 
a  seat,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
voters.  The  abuses  of  Parliament  were  too 
notorious  to  be  defended  by  any  argument  how- 
ever specious;  and  the  idea  of  any  member 
obtaining  his  seat,  even  for  an  open  borough 
upon  independent  principles  ;  and  without  those 
secret  aids  coming  properly  under  the  bribery 
and    corruption  act ;  too  ridiculous  to  be  enter- 
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tained.  Still  it  is  believed  that  Sheridan  had 
obtained  his  seat,  more  by  the  party  spirit  he 
had  excited ;  tbe  suavity  of  his  manners ;  the 
vigour  of  his  addresses ;  and  the  influences  of  his 
name ;  than  by  those  more  substantial,  but 
crooked  means,  to  which  bis  purse  was  not  equaL 

Charles  James  Fox  rose  in  reply  to  Rigby,  in 
support  of  his  friend ;  but  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Speaker,  who  said  there  was  no  question 
before  the  House,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Moore,  in  his  biography,  says  that  Sheridan  in 
tbe  course  of  the  evening  went  to  his  friend 
Woodfall,  the  reporter,  in  the  gallery,  to  obtain 
his  opinion  of  this  his  first  venture  in  debate, 
and  that  Woodfall  shook  his  head  in  doubt, 
adding,  "  You  have  mistaken  your  forte,"  on 
which  Sheridan  after  a  slight  pause  replied  with 
some  force,  "  It  is  in  me,  and  it  must  come  out." 
This  may  in  all  probability  have  been  the  buzz  of 
the  day,  the  hearsay  whisperings  of  political 
gossip,  but  we  doubt  its  truth  as  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  tbe  two  great  men  to 
whom  it  referred.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
short  speech  of  Sheridan,  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion  of  those  vast  powers  which  bad  yet  to  be 
called  into  requisition :  the  subject  afforded  no 
ornament,  and  little  of  amplification,  it  was  limited 
to  a  very  narrow  compass — simply  to  a  defence 
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of  his  own  position.  It  was  not  DecessaiT,  pro- 
bably, in  a  House  so  constitnted ;  and  we  doobt  its 
policy ;  bnt  it  was  breaking  ground,  and  its  end 
was  answered.  Nor  was  Woodiall,  the  sagacious 
Woodfall,  likely  to  commit  himself  in  an  opinion 
upon  such  slender  grounds. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MANAGEK  OP  DEUET  LANE  AND  ITALIAH  OPERA — FOZABD 
AMD  THE  LBTTEE  BAG  —BENEVOLENCE — KELLY  ACTIKG 
MANAGES,  AND  ITALUN  TOCALIBTB — MOBELAND  AND 
00.  ADVANCE  THESE  THOUSAND  POTTNDS — KELLY  A£- 
BB8TED  AT  mBunwoHAW  —  HENBEfiSOH  DISCHABaSB 
HIH  OUT  OF  CUSTODY,  AND  LOANS  BHESIDAN  TWO 
HUNDRED  POUNDS. 

The  quality  of  the  mind  is  scarcely  to  he 
judged  but  in  conneetion  with  the  times  in  which 
it  developes  its  properties  and  powers.  The 
condition  of  society;  its  morals,  its  manners, 
and  its  customs,  unite  their  influences  in  the  for- 
mation of  character ;  and  mould  the  ductile  mind 
to  its  own  seductive  fashion.  Man  is,  therefore, 
at  hest,  but  the  mere  creature  of  circumstances, 
warmed  into  life  and  action  by  the  currents  into 
.  which  fortune  has  cast  him ;  the  mind  taking 
its  bent  from  the  influences  by  which  it  is  irre- 
sistibly governed. 

Sheridan,  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre  and  an 
able  dramatist,  was  no  longer  the  Sheridan  of  his 
early  days.  In  his  early  associations,  when  his 
aspirings  were  clouded  by  the  apathy  of  those, 
who  should  have  been  best  acquainted  with  his 
genius ;  and^'so  lent  a  cheerful  hand  to  its  cultiva- 
tion ; — struggling  along   alone,   and   unguided, 
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elevating  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  conversa- 
tional powers  ;  by  which  he  won  his  way  into  the 
polite  circles  of  aristocratic  Bath,  and  sustaining 
himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  address  and  the 
fascination  of  his  wit ;  under  such  circumstances, 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  his  indulgence  in  those 
slight  excesses,  which  prevailed  with  the  young 
men  of  leisure  of  his  own  day ;  basking  in  the  lap 
of  fortune  and  intermingling  with  fashion,  par- 
taking at  once  of  its  follies  and  its  vices.     Sheri- 
dan, in  his  youth,  left  alone  to  his  own  resources  ; 
with  no  clearly  defined  object,  in  which  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  the  formation  of  his   future: 
flying  from  the  exercise  of  a  pen,  but  slenderly 
encouraged;   took   refuge  in     those    haunts    of 
fashion,  where  the  gay  mingled  with  the    gay, 
where  his  wit  was  acknowledged,  and  his  society 
prized.     Habits,  once  formed  and  long  indulged 
in,  are  seldom  renounced  unless  by  necessity,  or 
a  removal  from  the  region  wherein  they  could  be 
indulged ;  it  was  in  the  idleness  of  youth,  in  the 
dull  monotony  of  a  life  led  on  without  excite- 
ment or  any  incentive  to  action,  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  habits  which  became  inseper- 
able  from  his  nature ;  and  continued  with  his 
days,  assuming  a  new  form  in  its  several  stages  ; 
but  still  distending  its  branches  from  the  same 
perceptible  root. 
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But  as  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  the  most  distinguished  theatre  in  London, 
giving  the  tone  to  every  stage  in  the  United 
Kingdom — as  the  unrivalled  dramatist,  whose 
School  for  Scandal  had  charmed  the  listening 
thousands,  who  had  been  attracted  to  its  per- 
formance, with  his  opera  of  The  Duenna,  The 
Rivals,  and  The  Critic,  each  in  themselves  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  composition  ;  we  repeat,  that 
Sheridan,  the  manager  and  dramatic  writer,  was 
not  the  Sheridan  of  his  own  youthul  days ;  or 
rather,  that  in  the  development  of  his  properties 
of  mind  he  exhibited  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  youth.  No  longer  the  wan- 
derer seeking  pleasure  where  he  could  find  it ;  in 
its  bacchanalian  temples  with  their  saturnalia  of 
dissipation,  he  found  it  in  his  home  with  the 
wife  he  still  adored,  and  the  luxuriance  of  a  table 
most  extravagantly  supplied.  His  home  was  the 
little  temple  to  which  he  dedicated  his  labours, 
and  if  Ve  closely  examine  them  in  the  product, 
we  can  scarcely  charge  him  with  indolence,  al- 
though he  himself  submitted  to  the  plea.  The 
truth  is,  that  indolence  could  only  be  ascribable 
to  the  exercise  of  his  pen.  The  world  resounded 
with  his  praises  for  what  he  had  done,  and  re- 
mained intently  expectant  of  what  he  could  or 
would  do ;  white  Sheridan,  conscious  that  he  had 
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arriTed  at  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  that  &ur  fame 
which  he  had  acquired,  which  could  only  be  sus- 
tained by  further  efforts,  but  not  advanced ;  lan- 
guished in  the  apprehen£ion  that  in  the  feverish 
state  of  public  excitement  it  might  be  imperilled. 
In  giving,  therefore,  a  new  turn  to  his  command- 
ing geniuB,  and  applying  himself  to  poUtics,  he 
famished  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  that  in- 
domitable mind,  which,  grasping  at  the  means  of 
its  exhibition,  could  not  be  restrained  in  its 
ardour,  or  the  copiousness  of  its  resources.  If 
we  consider  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  boundless 
hospitality,  in  the  extensive  routine  of  his  visitings, 
sought  as  a  guest  at  all  the  fashionable  parties  of 
the  day,  luxuriating  in  the  hot-bed  of  dissipa- 
tion, to  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  his  taste  too 
much  inclined ;  then  again,  the  political  clubs,  of 
which  he  became  a  leading  member,  his  thea- 
trical management  of  the  two  great  theatres, 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Italian  Opera  House,  both 
of  them  held  in  proprietorship,  and  then  the 
necessary  study  of  the  art  of  government  quali- 
fying him  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  spoak  on  the  great  and  absorbing  questions 
then  agitating  the  public  mind,  we  are  lost  in 
amuzement  at  his  diversified  powers,  and  not  less 
so  at  that  division  of  time  by  which  he  could 
accomplish  so  much  in  the  pursuit  of  his  plea- 
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sures  and  the  prosecution  of  his  labours ;  the  one 
at  such  a  heavy  charge  upon  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  the  other  at  such  a  precarious  amount 
of  pecuniary  gain. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Sheridan  was  so  little 
influenced  by  discretion,  and  so  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  all  matters  of  accounts ;  but  it  is  equally 
remarkable  that  up  to  the  time  when  be  obtained 
all  the  privileges  of  parliament,  together  with 
personal  protection  against  indebtedness,  that  he 
so  managed  his  extravagant  expenditures,  and  the 
employment  of  bis  fluctuating  means,  that  he 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  creditors  or  incurred 
the  liabilities  contingent  on  pecuniary  defaults. 
His  management  in  these  matters  was  the  more 
nngular  since  it  was  not  the  consequence  of  cal- 
culation, or  resulting  irom  the  calculation  of 
ways  and  means,  but  from  his  indifierence  to 
money,  which  he  estimated  at  no  higher  value 
than  at  the  pleasures  which  it  could  readily  pro- 
duce, and  hence  was  as  freely  parted  with.  The 
receipt  of  funds  at  any  time  was  but  a  prelude  to 
its  immediate  dispersion.  The  first  claimant 
that  made  his  appearance  was  always  sure  to 
carry  away  the  contents  of  his  little  treasury,  and 
this  fact  was  so  well  known  to  his  several  tradesmen, 
that  they  endured  with  patience  and  abided  their 
B  2 
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time  when  the  parse  might  be  replenished,  or  his 
draAs  upon  the  theatres  were  likelr  to  be  honoured. 

Sheridan  was  never  known  to  retain  in  his 
poseession  berond  a  few  hooTE,  any  of  the  funds 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  A  eingnlar  anec- 
dote is  related  of  him  in  evidence  of  this  fact,  and 
of  his  total  indifference  to  what  was  necessary  to 
his  own  wants,  g\cn  in  petty  expenditures. 

Fozard,  the  IJTery-stable  keeper,  then  residing 
in  Fark-Iane,  being  extremely  pressed  for  the 
payment  of  bis  duties,  waited  on  Sheridan,  and 
met  him  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving  Lis  house. 
It  was  a  fortunate  accident,  for  Sheridan  was  not 
at  all  times  accessible,  and  Fozard  had  made 
many  fi-uitless  efforts  at  meeting  him ;  always 
assured  that  could  he  do  so  he  should  attain  bis 
object,  which  was  the  payment  of  his  bill.  Ap- 
proaching him  as  he  was  descending  the  steps  in 
front  of  his  own  door,  Fozard  addressed  bim, 
"  This  is  a  most  fortunate  meeting,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan." "Rather  say  unfortunate,"  returned  She- 
ridan, interrupting  him,  "  if  you  want  money  ;  for 
it  is  just  as  painful  to  me  to  refuse,  as  it  will  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  hear.  I  have  no  money, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  overdrawn  Peake,  since  I 
wrot«  to  him  yesterday  for  a  remittance,  and  have 
received  no  answer." 

Pardon   mc,    Mr.    Sheridan,"  returned  the 
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other,  "  bnt  there  must  be  a  mistake  some 
where ;  for  Mr.  Feake  assured  me,  when  I  met 
him  this  morning,  that  he  bad  enclosed  yoa  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  your  note;  and  I  did  hope  that  you 
would  have  considered  me  in  my  extremely  un- 
pleasant predicament." 

"  Nonsense,  sir  I  Donsense !  Peake  has  told 
you  an  untruth  ;  I  have  not  been  to  the  theatre 
for  these  last  ten  days,  and  have  written  to  him 
three  times,  directing  him  to  remit,  which  he  has 
failed  to  do ;  but  I  suppose  (with  a  smile)  that 
he  had  reasons  for  a  non  compliance." 

"This  is  very  strange,"  returned  Fozard, 
gravely ;  "  very  and  exceedingly  reprehensible 
conduct,  for  I  cannot  doubt  your  word,  and  1 
really  have  hitherto  given  great  credit  to  Peake's 
veracity." 

"And  80  have  I,  and  so  I  do,"  responded 
Sheridan,  good-humouredly,  "  for  Peake's  an 
honest  servant  and  a  truthful  man ;  the  error  is 
your's,  you  must  have  mistaken  his  answer." 

"  Impossible  !"  returned  Fozard ;  "  it  was 
distinct ;  and  Dunn,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time,  said  that  he  himself  had  delivered  the 
letter  at  your  house  yesterday  morning  at  one 
o'clock,  you  at  the  time  not  being  visible." 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  so,"  said  Sheridan, 
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somewhat  bewildered,  **  it  mnat  be  so ;  bat  there 
most  be  some  unaccoiintable  negligence  among 
my  people  " 

"HaTe  you  looked  over  your  letters  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Faith,  I  believe  not,"  was  the  reply ;  on 
which  they  returned  into  the  house,  and  Sheridan 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  bag,  dis- 
charginga  most  voluminous  correspondence,which 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  receptacle 
to  which  it  had  been  assigned. 

Three  letters  from  Feake,  each  with  an  enclo- 
Bore,  were  turned  out  of  the  aforesaid  bag,  the 
last  with  a  remonstrance  that  for  a  short  time 
Sheridan  would  be  more  chary  in  his  demands, 
leaving  some  hope  to  the  actor  of  receiving  his 
salary. 

The  product  of  the  three  letters  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  Fozard's  demand  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"  Lucky,  lucky  dog !"  said  Sheridan,  handing 
over  the  whole  amount  to  bis  creditor,  without 
giving  the  least  consideration  to  other  demands 
equally  pressing.  "  Lucky  dog,  Fozard  ;  you've 
hit  it  this  time."  Fozard  with  many  bows  and 
many  thanks  handed  over  a  receipt  and  the 
balance  of  two  pounds,  which  Sheridan  deposited 
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in  an  empty  purse,  equally  satisfied  with  his 
friend  Fozard,  Tlie  business  being  closed,  they 
left  the  house  together,  each  on  his  separate 
mission ;  but  on  passing  into  the  street  Sheridan 
was  stopt  by  a  brawny  Irishwoman,  miserably 
clad,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  another  by 
her  side,  the  very  personification  of  human  misery 
and  wretchedness. 

'*  An  shure  it  is  yourself,  Mr  Sheridan ;  an 
blessings  on  you  an  the  likes  o'  you—  the  widdy's 
an  the  orphan's  frind.  An  I  sud  to  myself  as  I 
cam  the  way,  if  I  can  but  get  the  eye  o'  him,  as 
is  the  glory  o'  auld  Ireland,  it  will  be  a  blessin  and 
a  male  fur  the  childer." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Sheridan,  interrupting 
her  in  her  harangue  witb  the  greatest  good  na- 
ture ;  "  what  is  it,  my  good  woman — what  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

Fozard,  who  related  the  fact,  hung  back  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  meeting,  having  heard 
much  of  the  importunities  with  which  he  was 
pestered  when  be  was  seen  abroad,  and  well 
knowing  the  benevolent  nature  of  the  man. 

"  An  the  blessin'  o'  God  be  witb  you,"  re- 
turned the  woman,  "  an'  on  you  and  yours  to  the 
end  o'  time ;  an'  it  will  be  with  you,  an*  it  will 
hang  over  you,  in  the  full  glory  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  who  nurtured  from  her  own  breast  the 
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Son  of  God,  fur  shure  the  likes  of  you  there  is 
not,  an*  more  the  pity,  Mister  Sheridan,  more 
the  pity,  for  then  the  famishin'  widder,  wi'  her 
childer,  wad  be  more  cared  for,  an'  have  work  to 
do,  an*  pay  for  the  hit  crust  an'  the  pratcy  she 
eats  an'  divides  wi'  her  poor  bahes,  out  o'  her 
own  earnings.  But  the  likes  o*  that  is  not  for 
us,  an'  we  must  e'en  get  it  o'  the  hands  o' 
charity." 

Sheridan  listened  to  her  wailing  while  fumbling 
for  his  purse  with  the  utmost  placidity  ;  at  lengtn, 
when  her  eloquence  began  to  abate,  he  threw  in 
an  enquiry. 

"  Is  it  where  we  live,  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  ah ! 
surely  it  is  where  we  starve,  in  a  cellar  where  the 
blessed  light  never  peeps  in  on  our  miseries,  an' 
the  day  and  the  night  are  all  the  same,  an'  my 
husband  died  there  in  that  same,  an'  the  ground 
covers  him,  God  rest  his  soul,  an'  I  am  left  alone 
in  the  world  with  three  childer,  heaven  presarve 
me,  without  a  friend  to  help  me,  save  and  except 
your  honour's  honour,  who  will  not  see  the  widder 
perish  or  her  famished  childer'  death  stricken  by 
her  side.  It  was  the  mercy  o'  providence  that 
brought  me  here  to  pray  for  you  and  yours  ;  an* 
it  guided  me  like  the  star  that  shone  over  Beth- 
lehem." 

"There,    there,     say    no    more,    my    good 
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woman,"  was  Sheridan's  hasty  reply,  whose 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  placing  the  contents 
of  bis  purse  into  her  hands,  which  be  returned, 
emptied  of  its  contents,  to  his  pocket,  he 
attempted  to  pass  away  but  was  restrained  by 
his  inexorable  tormentor ;  who,  grasping  him  by 
the  sleeve,  held  him  to  the  endurance  of  a  torrent 
of  blessings  on  him  and  his,  poured  forth  with  a 
volubility  equalled  only  by  her  opening  appeal. 

"  May  the  saints  presarve  ye  an'  watch  over 
ye  by  night  an'  by  day,  an'  comfort  ye  in  sick- 
ness an'  in  sorrow.  Goold  !  an'  is  it  goold 
and  siller  ?  faith  an'  it  is  t  and  may  the  Lord 
*  reward  ye  an'  pour  down  his  blessings  upon  ye, 
as  he  did  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
comfort  of  the  holy  one.  May  the  holy  virgin  he 
with  you  and  continue  with  you ;  an'  she  is  with 
you  in  the  spirit,  'for  it  is  said,  he  that  giveth  to 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  Aye  I  an'  well 
shall  ye  be  repaid  by  the  Lord  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  by  the  smile  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  shall 
gi'  you  a  smile  and  a  welcome  to  a  seat  on  the 
throne  where  mercy  scattereth  her  alms." 

"  Go,  woman,  go ;  get  away  with  you,  you  are 
mad,"  cried  Sheridan  hurriedly,  and  escaping  her 
grasp  hastened  his  step,  while  her  voice  was  still 
heard  pouring  forth   in  full   Irish   accent  and 
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Irish  volubility,  until  dying  away  as  he  receded 
it  became  lost  in  the  distance. 

"  I  followed  him,"  said  Fozard,  from  whom  we 
derived  the  anecdote  already  narrated,  *'  some- 
what surprised  at  the  adventure,  and  the  strange 
fact  of  his  parting  with  all  the  cash  he  had  in 
his  possession  to  the  application  of  a  beggar 
woman  ;  when  a  much  smaller  sum  would  have 
sufficed  for  her  necessities.  Imprudent  as  I 
knew  he  was  in  the  management  of  his  money 
matters,  this  was  a  degree  of  imprudence 
almost  bordering  on  insanity,  involving  a 
degree  of  thoughtlessness  actually  render- 
ing him  incapable  of  the  conduct  of  his 
own  affairs ;  so  X  thought  at  the  time,  and  still 
think,  because  in  this  simple  affair  I  could  not 
but  discover  the  weakness  which  extended  itself 
through  all  his  monetary  matters,  and  led  to 
that  ultimate  confiision  in  his  afiairs  by  which  he 
never  actually  knew  his  own  position,  while  irom 
petty  embarrassments  he  left  the  impression 
abroad  that  he  was  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties. 

"  I  overtook  him  at  the  corner  of  Clarges- 
street  and  Piccadilly,  waiting  for  a  hackney  coach 
which  was  drawing  up  to  the  side  walk  to  receive 
him.  I  accosted  him  with  '  My  dear  sir,  you  must 
pardon  me  for  the  rudeness  of  remark,  and   tlie 
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indelicacy  of  alluding  to  the  state  of  your  purse, 
but  I  see  you  have  called  a  hack,  and  I  much 
question  whether  you  have  left  yourself  enough 
to  pay  for  its  hire.' » 

"  Bgad,  that's  true, "  he  replied,  fumbling 
about  in  his  pocket  for  the  desired  means. 
"  I'faith  you  are  right,  Fozard,  it's  true.  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

"  While  every  one  must  commend  your  chari- 
table disposition,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  am  bound  to 
express  my  regret  that  you  should  have  lavished 
upon  one  object  of  your  philanthropy  a  sum 
sufficient,  if  equally  dispensed,  to  have  allayed 
the  wants  of  at  least  twenty  in  the  same  state  of 
suffering." 

'*  True,  true,  Fozard,"  he  returned,  "  I  might 
have  walked  the  streets  and  spent  my  day  in 
giring  to  the  twenty  you  have  alluded  to,  a  supper 
and  a  bed,  and  no  other  good  would  have  come 
of  it,  for  the  morrow  would  have  discovered  them 
in  the  same  wretched  condition  as  the  last,  with 
the  same  wants  to  be  satisfied,  and  by  the  same 
means.  Kow,  I  have  saved  my  time,"  he  said 
jocularly,  "  and  I  hope  the  poor  creature  and  her 
children  will  profit  by  it." 

"  But  in  this  matter,  sir,  you  have  been  so 
wholly  unmindful  of  self,  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
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calling  to  your  memory  the  quaint  old  saying  of 
*  Charity  be^ns  at  home.* " 

"  Cant,  Fozard,  cant,  the  humbug  of  penury 
in  husbanding  its  thrift.  Charity  at  home  never 
yet  stirred  the  kitchen  fire,  nor  kept  the  pot 
boiling,  while  abroad  it  does  both,  and  cheers 
the  heart,  while  it  allays  the  bitter  wants  of 
hunger." 

*'  This  was  said  with  a  heartiness  calling  forth 
a  responsive  smile,  but  I  could  not  part  with  him 
thus,"  added  Fozard,  "  and  it  was  the  singular 
characteristic  of  this  good-natured  man,  that  be 
would  listen  to  reproof,  if  courteously  adminis- 
tered, whithout  the  least  sign  of  disapproval  or 
personal  superiority." 

"  One  word  more,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  I  have 
done ;  may  not  your  charitable  intentions  he 
frustrated  by  the  object  on  which  it  is  bestowed, 
aiding  intemperance  rather  than  abating  misery." 

"Possible,  Fozard;  but  you  know  he  who 
sows  is  not  sure  of  his  harvest,  and  it  would  be  a 
shallow  plea  of  the  husbandman  to  fail  in  his 
obligation  on  that  account;  the  hand  that 
scatters  is  not  amenable  for  the  ground  on  which 
his  seeds  fall,  or  the  unproductive  seasons  which 
defeat  his  labours.  But  I  have  sown  wisely,  and 
have  already   reaped  the    harvest,"  he  added, 
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laughing  immoderately  at  the  thought  passing 
through  his  hrain. 

"  I  was  completely  at  fault ;  I  could  not  com- 
prehend his  meaning — "reaped  the  harvest?"  I 
inquired. 

*'  Yes,  my  boy  !  and  a  glorious  one  too,  an 
enduring  harvest.  A  stream  of  blessings  on  me 
and  mine,  flowing  from  a  fountain  which  appeared 
to  be  inexhaustible,  together  with  a  clear  absolu- 
tion of  all  former  sins  and  backslidings  ;  a  clear 
quittance,  and  as  sound  a  title  to  heaven  as  though 
it  had  been  signed,  and  sealed,  and  delivered  by 
the  Pope  himself,  with  the  whole  bench  of  Car- 
dinals for  attesting  witnesses." 

The  sarcastic  humour  with  which  he  de- 
livered  himself  elicited  from  Fozard  a  responsive 
laugh,  which  he  had  ineffectually  attempted  to 
restrain :  being  rather  more  inclined  to  reprove 
than  commend  the  thoughtlessness,  with  which 
be  had  parted  with  the  last  coin  in  his  pocket. 
As  Sheridan,  who  by  this  time  bad  seated  him- 
self in  the  coach,  was  about  to  drive  off,  Fozard 
called  to  him,  tendering  a  supply,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  hack  fare.  "  We  shall  do,"  he  re- 
sponded, "  we  shall  pick  it  up  by  the  way,"  Mid 
the  carriage  bowled  along,  leaving  Fozard  fixed 
in  his  gaze  on  the  vehicle,  whirling  away  with  the 
singular  man,  whose  only  deficiency  in  knowledge 
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was  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself  in   the 
management  of  his  purse. 

Of  Sheridan's  peculiar  tact  in  obtaining  even 
the  largest  sums  on  occasions  of  emergency,  we 
have  an  amusing  anecdjt«  related  b;  Michael 
Kelly,  the  composer,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
the  managing  director  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  the  Haymarket,  Sheridan  being  the 
proprietor.  It  appearing  that  he  had  been  a 
little  too  lavish  in  his  drafts  on  the  treasury  of 
that  establishment ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  weekly 
pay  day,  there  were  no  assets  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Italian  vocalists,  who,  be  it  known,  are  the 
most  obdurate  of  all  creditors ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  the  most  arrogant  and  rapacious. 
Kelly,  who  well  knew  the  parties  he  had  to  deal 
with,  met  them  on  the  Saturday  morning  re- 
hearsal with  the  disagreeable  tidings  that  no 
salaries  would  be  paid  on  that  day,  and  appoint- 
ing the  following  Tuesday  as  the  day  of  consum- 
mation ;  but  the  corps  Italienne  felt  little  inclined 
to  relax  their  claims  to  immediate  settlement ; 
they  murmured  in  discordant  whispers  their  dis- 
sent to  the  proposition,  and  in  vain  Kelly's  plead- 
ings to  assuage  their  rising  wrath,  rose  at  once 
into  open  rebellion  j  declaring  one  and  all  that 
they  would  not  appear  in  the  performance  of  that 
evening,  unless  their  salaries  were  paid ;  that  by 
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non-payment  the  manager  had  violated  the  articles 
of  their  engagement,  and  that  they  should  throw 
themselves  upon  the  public,  &c.,  with  such  like 
arguments  commonly  used  by  our  foreign  artists. 
Kelly  made  the  most  of  it,  and  to  threats  re- 
turned threats,  declaring  that  if  they  were  not  at 
the  theatre  at  the  accustomed  hour  in  discharge 
of  their  duty,  he  would  inflict  the  full  penalty  on 
every  absentee,  and  also  make  his  appeal  to  the 
public,  whose  servants  they  were ;  but  the  Italians, 
nothing  daunted  by  this  avowal,  pertinaciously 
persisted  in  their  previous  declaration,  reasserting 
their  rights,  adding  at  the  same  time  their  inten- 
tion of  attending  in  the  evening,  but  concluding 
with  no  pay  no  play ;  upon  these  terms  the  parties 


Kelly,  very  much  perplexed,  and  deeming  the 
case  hopeless  in  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  with 
Sheridan,  and  the  still  greater  uncertainty  of 
deriving  from  him  the  funds  required,  bethought 
him  as  a  last  resource  to  apply  to  the  bankers, 
Messrs.  Moreland  and  Co.,  of  Fall  Mall.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  with  hurried  steps  he 
entered  the  sanctum  of  that  highly  respectable 
monetary  establishment.  His  reception  was  courte- 
ous, but  his  request  not  less  promptly  than 
decidedly  n^atived ;  with  the  addition  that,  not 
to  save  the  Opera  House  or  Sheridan  himself, 
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woold  they  advance  one  shilling  more  on  any 
account  whatever.  With  this  rebaff,  Kelly  retired 
perfectly  dismayed.  It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  see  Sheridan, 
if  possible,  and  communicate  to  him  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Sheridan  had  not  risen ;  Kelly 
was  desired  to  wait ;  time  flew,  and  Kelly's  im- 
patience increased.  At  length,  after  an  hours 
waiting,  Sheridan  made  his  appearance,  and 
listened  to  the  communication  with  the  greatest 
composure. 

"  Three  thousand  ducats,  pounds  I  mean,  or 
the  Jew  will  have  his  pound  of  flesh,  is  it  not  so, 
KeUy  ?"  was  the  reply.  *'  Well,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  for  something,  as  you  say,  must  be  done 
to  feed  these  Italian  cormorants." 

"  Exactly  so  " 

*'  Egad,  I  know  not  where  to  get  it,  Kelly,  and 
almost  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  sum." 

Kelly  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  in  doubt. 
Sheridan  rung  the  bell,  ordered  the  carriage, 
which  was  already  in  waiting,  and  without  saying 
a  word,  beckoned  Kelly  to  follow  him. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  to  Ransom  and 
Moreland's,  Fall  Mall. 

"  My  good  sir,"  cried  Kelly,  despairingly,  *'  if 
that  is  your  resource  it  will  fail  you,  the  effort 
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will  be  made  in  vain,  and  your  application  refused 
not  only  uncourteously  but  repulsively." 

Sheridan  made  no  reply,  and  with  perfect 
nonchalance  turned  the  conversation  to  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

On  arriving  at  the  bankers,  Sheridan  stept 
out  of  the  carriage,  desiring  Kelly  to  wait. 
In  the  positive  assurance  of  no  money  irom 
that  quarter,  Kelly  sat  for  the  next  half  hour 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  incertitude ;  ques- 
tioning whether  at  that  period  of  the  day,  then 
nearly  three  o'clock,  any  other  scheme  could  be 
devised  by  which  the  money  could  be  raised  to 
meet  the  time ;  his  only  hope  being  that  he 
might  prevail  on  Sheridan  to  meet  the  Corps 
Operatiques  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  when 
probably  he  might  prevail  upon  them  to  resume 
their  duties.  The  reappearance  of  Sheridan 
emerging  from  the  doors  of  the  banking  house 
reawakened  his  anxiousness,  which  increased  as 
he  approached  the  carriage  with  the  coolest  in- 
difference, though  a  matter  in  which  his  in- 
terests were  so  closely  interwoven. 

*'I  have  kept  you  waiting,  Kelly,''  he  said, 
*'  but  there,"  handing  him  the  notes,  **is  the  three 
thousand  pounds  you  require,  and  my  carriage 
is  at  your  service  to  take  you  were  you  wish  ;  for 

VOL.    I.  T 
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myself,  I  am  going  to  White's,  and  probably  may 
visit  you  in  the  evening."  Saying  this,  he  walked 
away,  leaving  poor  Michael  in  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment not  easily  described. 

It  will  be  clearly  evident  that  a  vast  amount 
of  power  must  have  rested  in  that  masterly  mind, 
which  in  its  pliancy  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  could  bend  it  to  its  will,  and  even  over- 
rule the  stem  hanker  in  his  decisions — for  that 
the  house  of  Moreland  and  Co.  had  declined 
the  accommodation  required  by  Kelly  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned; though  they  promptly  met  the  re- 
quirement of  Sheridan  on  his  own  personal 
application,  without  the  deposit  of  any  posi- 
tive security  for  so  large  an  amount  as  three 
thousand  pounds,  surprising.  Was  the  house  of 
Moreland  and  Co.  so  lax  in  their  credits  as  to 
scatter  their  wealth  without  that  caution  so  neces- 
sary to  the  business  of  banking,  and  so  invariably 
accordant  with  its  established  usages  ?  Not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  prudence  was  and  is  the  motto 
of  the  house  which  has  sustained  it  for  nearly  a 
century  of  its  growth,  during  all  the  fluctuations, 
panics,  and  changes  which  have  convulsed  the 
monetary  institutions  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Sheridan  had  no  deposit  to  make  bej-ond  that  of 
his  own  note,  payable  in  seven  days,  to  be  re- 
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deemed  out  of  the  growing  receipts  of  the  Opera 
house.  Sheridan's  credit  with  the  house  was  his 
fwnouT  in  not  diverting  any  part  of  the  receipts 
of  the  establishment  from  the  channel  into  which 
it  had  hitherto  flowed  until  its  incumhrance  had 
been  relieved ;  consequently  his  note  of  hand  was 
good,  and  it  wanted  but  this  pledge  to  assure 
him  of  the  advance  required.  The  House  was 
secured,  his  honour  was  pledged,  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  a  part- 
ner in  the  house,  hie  pledge  of  honour  was  never 
violated. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Kinnaird,  on  being  referred 
to  by  Thomas  Moore,  the  biographer,  "  how  he 
managed  it,  or  by  what  magic  he  created  those 
large  sums  of  which  he  stood  in  such  constant 
need,  and  which,  while  meeting  the  pressure  of 
the  day,  left  him  struggling  on  the  next,  with 
unabated  courage,  without  the  least  expression  of 
weariness  in  pursuit,  but  with  the  same  smiles  of 
contentment  and  good  humour,  the  same  gaiety, 
life,  and  spirit  with  which  he  entered  the  drawing 
room,  or  joined  in  the  convivial  mirth  of  a  sociaJ 
dinner  party." 

The  fact  was  that  Sheridan,  who  could  never 

he  brought  to  the  curtailment  of  his  expenses, 

or  an  investigation  of  his  resources,  could  never 

obtain  a  complete  mastery  over  his  first  diffi- 
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culties  ;  they  haunted  him  in  new  forms,  in  con- 
secutive changes :  to  which  he  became  so  much 
habituated  that  they  never  teazed  him  in  their 
ugliness  or  disturbed  him  in  bis  equanimity; 
they  were  the  every  day  attendant,  the  companion 
of  his  hours,  without  which  his  hours  would 
have  languished  in  intolerable  leisure.  Sheridan 
took  his  bodily  and  mental  rest  in  bed — up  and 
stirring,  he  must  be  doing — the  mind,  incessant 
in  its  action,  must  meet  with  employment,  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  no  corrective  power 
over  its  lively  influences  to  guide  him  to  a  better 
and  more  healthful  development  of  its  rich  and 
varied  stores. 

The  facility  and  ease  with  which  he  overcame 
embarrassments  crushing  to  most  men,  rendered 
them  light  and  trifling,  as  mere  pastime  to  him, 
and  necessar}'  to  that  mental  action,  which  could 
not  accommodate  itself  to  pursuits  more  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  demanded  of  him  in  his 
domestic  management,  and  in  the  development 
of  those  unequalled  powers  with  which  nature 
had  invested  him. 

In  the  anecdotes  we  have  related,  we  have  not 
been  so  much  actuated  by  the  desire  of  recording 
them  as  amusing  pleasantries,  as  that  of  illustra- 
ting or  rather  delineating  the  man  in  his  habitual 
thoughtlessness,    his  entire  negligence  of  self, 
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and  the  opennesB  of  the  hand,  which  met  the 
object  of  charity  on  the  threshold,  and  admin- 
istered to  it  spontaneously.  Our  object  is  to 
pourtray  Sheridan  as  he  was — in  himself — in  his 
actions,  guided  by  his  own  influences,  governed 
by  no  prudential  rules ;  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
a  gay  and  fashionable  society,  allowing  but  little 
time  for  reflection,  scrambling  through  the  evils 
of  each  recurring  day,  without  abatement  of 
their  pressure  inconsistently  consistent,  if  we  may 
so  use  the  expression,  always  hilarious  and  gay, 
warmed  by  excitement,  and  cheered  onward  by 
those  casual  resources  which  never  failed  him  in 
any  exigency. 

The  true  character  of  the  author  is  very  rarely 
to  be  estimated  by  the  moral  (quality  of  his  works  ; 
the  mind,  when  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
pen,  is  seldom  the  mind  which  exhibits  itself  in 
its  course  of  action  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
an  active  life.  In  the  former  case  it  exhibits 
itself  in  its  reflective  powers,  the  richness  of  its 
imagination,  and  the  brilliance  of  its  thought ;  in 
the  latter,  in  its  natural  impulses,  unrestrained 
by  reasoning,  in  the  natural  flow  of  the  animal 
spirits,  ungovemed,  or  rather  unguided,  by  re- 
flection. To  arrive,  therefore,  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  true  dispositions  of  Sheridan, 
we  must  follow  him  in  his  adventures,  and  not 
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glean  him  from  his  works,  although  in  his 
dramatic  productions  we  axe  enabled  to  arrive  at 
a  better  estimate  than  can  be  drawn  by  compari- 
son with  any  other  author,  as  deduced  irom  his 
labour. 

We  have  yet  another  anecdote  which  we  give  on 
the  authority  of  Michael  Kelly,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  unquestionably  exhibitive  of  that  extra- 
ordinary in0uence  which  he  could  exercise  over  a 
creditor.  In  some  necessary  repairs,  alterations, 
and  refittings  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  She- 
ridan had  delegated  Kelly  to  select  some  paper- 
hangings,  Sec,  for  the  boxes  of  the  theatre  above 
mentioned,  according  to  his  own  taste,  from  the 
warehouse  of  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Old  Bond 
Street.  Thus  authorised,  Kelly  selected  the 
articles  required,  and  superintended  the  work  to 
its  completion.  In  due  course  the  hill  was  sent 
in  to  the  proprietor,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it ;  but  whether  it  had  passed  under  the  eye  of 
the  careless  proprietor,  or  if  he  ever  knew  of  the 
repeated  applications  for  its  payment  seems  a 
matter  of  doubt.  That  fatal  bag,  the  reci- 
pient of  all  communications  made  to  the  manager, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  was  seldom 
examined  but  upon  emergency,  and  had  remained 
now,  as  it  appeared,  gorged  with  its  contents  for 
several   weeks.      Henderson,    irritated  at    the 
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shameful  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated ; 
after  consulting  with  bis  lawyer,  under  whose 
advice  be  acted,  sued  out  a  writ  against  poor 
Michael,  who  at  that  time,  on  the  close  of  the 
operatic  season,  was  playing  an  engagement  at 
the  Birmingham  Theatre. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  one  of  his  performances,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  part,  that  a  sheriff's  officer 
waited  on  him  with  the  customary  salutation,  and 
the  polite  request  that  be  would  accompany  him 
to  his  lock-up,  where  he  would  be  carefully  held 
in  trust  until  the  claim  should  be  discharged,  or 
sufficient  bail  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer 
should  be  rendered.  Kelly,  taken  wholly  by  sur- 
prise and  unprepared  to  meet  the  demand,  which 
was  not  only  unexpected  but  unjust,  inasmuch  as 
he  bad  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  theatre, 
but  had  merely  acted  under  the  direction  of,  and 
for,  and  on  account  of  the  proprietor,  was  exceed- 
ingly perplexed,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  obtaining  his  extrication  :  he  pleaded, 
protested,  but  in  vain,  the  law's  executive  was 
inexorable ;  to  safe  quarters  for  safe  keeping  he 
must  go ;  the  good  play-going  people  of  Birming- 
ham must  forego  their  entertainment  of  that 
evening,  and  Kelly  had  no  resource  left  but  to 
communicate  with  the  manager  and  expose  his 
embarrassing  conditioa.     The  missile  was  dis- 
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patched,  but  the  manager  was  not  on  hand ;  the 
doors  had  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
visitors,  and  all  was  consternation  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  absence  of  the  operatic  hero.  The 
manager  was  sent  for  in  every  direction,  where  it 
was  hoped  he  might  be  found ;  at  length  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  time  when  an  up- 
roarious gallery  audience  was  bawling  out  in  dis- 
cordant cries,  "  Music  I  music !  " 

The  offending  missile,  which  had  been  thrust 
into  his  hands,  was  broken  open  with  impetuous 
haste,  and  "What's  to  be  done?"  was  hastily 
ejaculated  by  the  disconsolate  purveyor  of 
operatic  drama.  "  What's  to  be  done  ?"  was  re- 
sponded by  the  prompter  and  echoed  by  the 
choristers,  while  the  shouts,  and  whistlings,  and 
stamping  of  the  gallalerians  shook  the  whole 
house  to  its  foundation.  *'  Something  must  be 
done,  and  that  immediately,"  cried  the  embar- 
rassed manager;  "you  must  apologize  to  the 
audience,"  addressing  himself  to  the  acting 
manager,  "  while  I  go  to  Kelly  and  obtain  his 
release;  you  must  solicit  their  patience,  and 
modestly  hint  at  the  possibility  of  some  accident 
which  has  befallen  Kelly,  who  has  hitherto  never 
neglected  his  duty  to  the  public."  All  this  was 
well  arranged,  but  unfortunately  the  circumstance 
of  the  arrest  had  got  wind,  and  the  apology  was 
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received  with  peals  of  laughter  and  groans  for  the 
sheriff  depute. 

Id  the  meantime  the  manager  hastened  to  the 
"  lock-up,"  accompanied  by  a  friend,  who  was 
willing  to  join  him  in  a  hail  bond,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminaries  and  the  payment  of  the  ac- 
customed fees,  Michael  was  allowed  to  breathe 
the  free  air.  Kelly's  arrival  at  the  theatre  was 
duly  announced,  amid  much  uproar  among  the 
dissatisfied  gods,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke 
and  exhibit  their  merriment  in  clamour  directed 
against  the  management,  against  Mike,and  equally 
against  the  objectionable  sheriff,  who,  without 
"  the  fear  of  the  people  before  his  eyes,"  had  dared 
to  interrupt  their  pastimes  and  amusements. 
Kelly,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  in  full  voice  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  or  in  theatrical  parlance, 
"up  to  his  part;"  he  appeared  however,  and  was 
well  received,  but  strenuously  called  upon  by  some 
wags,  who  had  posted  themselves  in  conspicuous 
situations,  to  account  for  his  keeping  the  audience 
in  waiting,  and  apologizing  for  his  omission,  on 
which,  approaching  the  foot-lights,  assuming  a 
very  solemn  countenance,  he  delivered  himself 
in  nearly  the  following  words : — 

''Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  deeply  deplore  the 
circumstance — (a  hearty  laugh) — which  has 
called  down  upon  me  your  censure.     I  assure 
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you  no  one  can  feel  more  keenly  than  myself — 
(Immoderate  laughter) — the  unhappy  cause  of 
my  absence  here  in  this  place  at  the  precise  time, 
when  my  duties  called  me.  I  hare  not  been  in 
the  practice  of  neglecting  those  duties  so  impera- 
tively demanded  of  me  by  you,  my  most  kind  and 
indulgent  patrons  and  fi-iends.  You  will,  there- 
fore, I  am  sure,  attribute  my  absence  to  circum- 
stances which  I  could  not  control,  and  not  to  any 
culpable  cause."  (*'  Hear,  hear,"  and  continued 
laughter.)  Some  one  cried  out  from  the  boxes, 
"  The  sheriff,  Kelly  !  the  sheriff  I"  to  which  the 
actor,  with  great  good  humour  responded, 
"  Exactly  so.  An  official  of  that  august  per- 
sonage waited  on  me  at  the  precise  time  when  I 
was  preparing  myself  to  appear  before  you.  He 
had  such  a  taking  way  with  him  that  I  was  bound 
to  submit  to  his  intreaties.  I  protested  in  vain, 
but  he  protested  that  we  could  not  part  company ; 
so,  nolens  volens,  I  felt  compelled,  to  accompany 
him  to  his  iron-bound  home,  he  facetiously  ob- 
serving that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  caged  a  nightingale.  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
In  this  condition  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  this  respectable  function- 
ary to  the  possession  of  my  person.  Our  excel- 
lent manager  effected  this,  proving  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  the  stronger  claims  of  the  two. 
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So  here  I  am  before  you  in  discharge  of  my  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  intreat 
of  you  to  beUeve  that  I  am  wrongfully  charged 
with  a  debt  which  I  never  contracted,  for  which 
I  am  in  no  way  amenable,  and  which  I  shall  de- 
fend, in  the  sure  conviction  that  the  laws  of  our 
common  country,  in  their  perfect  administration, 
will  do  me  justice." 

This  address  was  received  with  the  greatest 
fevour,  occasionally  interrupted  by  peals  of 
laughter,  in  which  the  actor  in  several  instances 
joined. 

The  evening's  performances  were  terminated 
with  great  good  humour ;  much  forbearance  had 
been  exhibited  towards  its  imperfection.  Kelly 
says  he  was  wholly  out  of  voice,  and  the  presence 
of  the  baJliff  haunted  him  in  each  scene.  Mrs. 
Crouch,  Kelly's  chere  omit  equally  affected  by  the 
event,  vowed  vengeance  upon  poor  Sheridan  as 
the  cause  of  their  unlooked-for  troubles. 

A  letter  was  despatched  immediately  to  the 
great  offender,  couched  in  no  measured  terms, 
with  the  word  immediate  on  its  superscription, 
and  strict  directions  that  it  should  be  delivered 
into  his  own  hands.  This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary', as  knowing  Sheridan's  habitual  negligence, 
and  it  was  issued  in  defiance  of  the  cavernous 
monster  bag. 
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Sheridan,  on  its  receipt  and  pernsal  at  that 
inconTenient  hour,  when  he  had  scarcely  awoke 
JTom  his  first  morning's  slumbers,  exclaimed, 
"Too  bad,  too  bad  I  Mike  captured  at  the 
'Siege  of  Belgrade,'"  the  name  of  the  operatic 
performance  of  the  evening;  but  he  proceeded 
immediately  to  remedy  the  evil,  so  far  as  it  lay 
within  his  power,  and  sent  for  Henderson  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  in  the  matter.  Henderson 
promptly  attended.  Sheridan  began — "  Mr. 
Henderson,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Michael  KoUy,  my  manager  at  the  Opera  House, 
complaining  of  a  most  offensive  measure  insti- 
tuted at  your  hands,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  and  at  a  time  when  bis  professional 
reputation  was  jeopardised,  and  he  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  indignation  of  a  disappointed  audi- 
ence. Serious  affair,  Mr.  Henderson,  very  seri- 
ous affair,  involving  consequences  which  we  may 
conjecture,  but  cannot  actually  estimate.  I  have 
sent  for  you,  Mr.  Henderson,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  with  a  view  to  some  explana- 
tion of  your,  in  my  opinion,  inexplicable  conduct, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  those  serious  conse- 
quences which  must  result  to  you  from  a  legal 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary 
case  of  illegal  arrest  and  false  imprisonment.  I 
am  your  friend,  Mr.  Henderson — have  sent  for 
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yoa  as  your  friend,  meet  you  as  your  friend,  and 
am  desirous  of  hearing  from  your  own  tips  your 
explanation  of  this  violent  proceeding,  having  no 
precedent  in  our  reports  of  legal  cases." 

"  In  this  matter,  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  have  acted 
under  the  advice  of  my  legal  adviser.  I  fur- 
nished my  goods  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Michael 
Kelly  at  cash  prices.  They  were  furnished  to 
the  Italian  Opera  by  his  direction,  and  formed 
the  material  decorations  of  that  theatre.  I  sent 
in  my  bill  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  agree- 
able to  his  instructions ;  but,  although  I  have  re- 
peatedly applied  for  payment,  and  have  vnitten 
imtil  my  patience  was  exhausted,  I  have  never 
received  the  slightest  notice  of  my  demand." 

"  And  to  whom  did  you  write,  Mr.  Henderson? 
of  whom  did  you  demand  payment  ?  Did  you 
ever  apply  to  Kelly  ?" 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  I  did  not  apply  to  Kelly, 
— my  applications  were  to  you,  according  to  his 
directions,  as  manager  and  proprietor,  but  all 
my  requests  were  unattended  to.  I  could  obtain 
no  satisfaction,  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
sue  Kelly  for  the  amount  of  my  bill." 

"  To  me  I  I  have  never  heard  one  word  of 
the  matter,  save  that  the  work  was  admirably 
executed,  in  excellent  taste,  and  good,  workman- 
like manner ;  but  that  is  feeble  commendation. 
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politicians  on  the  other ;  that  I  tremble  to  venture 
on  the  perusal  of  the  correspondence  with  which 
I  am  daily  inundated.  In  future,  my  dear  sir, 
whenever  you  address  me,  be  sure  to  add  to  the 
endorsement,  'private  and  important.'" 

Henderson  began  to  grow  in  great  good  humour 
with  himself,  sitting  more  perfectly  at  his  ease, 
and  only  anxious  about  the  adjusting  of  his  suit 
with  Kelly ;  from  some  apprehensions  that,  al- 
though acting  advisedly,  he  had  adopted  a  course 
not  sound  in  policy ;  while  Sheridan,  resolved  on 
settling  the  proceedings  without  delay,  vividly 
painting  in  such  glowing  colours  the  gross  vio- 
lation of  law  he  had  committed,  with  the  heavy 
damages  with  which  he  would  be  visited,  and  the 
loss  of  that  high  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired for  his  bouse  of  business,  in  its  integrity 
and  honour,  that  the  unhappy  tradesman  took  the 
alarm,  and  beseeched  his  debtor  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf,  and  save  him  from  the  impending 
perils  Vhich  hung  over  him,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles. 

Sheridan,  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  was 
exceedingly  hard  pressed,  having  choked  up  his 
accustomed  resources,  with  no  treasurj-  into  which 
to  dip  his  band  without  imperilling  the  weekly 
pay  list  of  his  theatres.  It  was  an  awkward  state 
of  his  affairs  and    he   had  already  decided  on 
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hazarding  the  chance  of  relief  by  means  of  the 
bewildered  Henderson,  who  sat  upon  thorns  while 
the  discussion  was  being  continued.  Sheridan 
broke  ground  cautiously  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  Henderson  was  caught,  and  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  upon  that  the  suit  should  be 
discharged  against  Kelly,  and  Sheridan  was  to 
give  his  note  for  the  payment  of  the  bill,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
be  added  to  the  amount,  as  a  friendly  loan  to 
Sheridan  for  bis  kind  interference  in  this  unto- 
ward matter,  and  for  which  Henderson  handed 
over  his  cheque.  The  business  being  arranged, 
the  parties  separated,  and  the  same  night's  mail 
took  to  Birmingham  Kelly's  discharge. 

Henderson  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement, and  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  approbation  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
man  who  had  called  himself  his  friend,  and 
whom  he  was  proud  to  consider  really  so. 

Sheridan's  note  to  Kelly  was  trite  to  the 
purpose : — 

"  I  have  seen  Henderson,  have  satisfied  him  of 
the  injustice  of  his  suit ;  you  are  discharged  irom 
all  responsibilty.  He  has  taken  my  note  for  the 
amount,  and  accomodated  me   with  a  loan  of 

VOL.    I.  V 
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two  hundred  poimds.    Feake  is  happy.     Salaries 
will  be  pud. 

"  Sheridan." 

No  man  bat  Sheridan  could  have  so  easily  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  laboured,  or  have  procured  so  readily  a  dis- 
charge to  an  action,  which  it  is  presumed  might 
have  been  successfolly  maintained.  Sheridan 
made  his  note  payable  at  his  bankers,  and  happily 
there  were  assets  on  hand  at  the  period  when  it 
became  due,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  Sheridui 
ever  gave  an  after  thought  on  the  matter,  and 
looking  only  to  his  balances  without  any  investi- 
gation of  the  accounts,  whether  he  ever  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  Irill  or  of  its  payment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BHEBIDAN'B  MANAaEHENT — HBS.  StDDOH — THE  COBPS 
DRAMATIQOB — CAUSES  OF  THE  DECUNE  OF  DRAMA — 
THE  aALUTATION  TAVEEN — WIDOW  BUTLSB — THE  DUEE 
OF   ORLEANS — THE  PRINCE'S  DEBTS. 

The  history  of  tho  stage  paints  out  the  period  of 
Sheridan's  management  as  if  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful, at  least  unequalled  in  the  merit  of  its 
candidates  for  histrionic  fame ;  it  was  the  period 
of  its  greatness  when  the  public  was  invited  to 
witness  therepresentationof  classic  drama,  clothed 
in  all  its  parts  with  appropriate  taste,  deline- 
ated with  a  truthfulness  to  nature,  by  a  company 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  blending  their  united 
talent  in  support  of  the  mimic  scene,  charming 
and  delighting  an  auditory  by  their  varied  ex- 
cellence. In  the  cast  of  characters,  the  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  the  fitness  of  the  performer 
to  the  character  he  was  to  assume ;  there  were 
no  stars,  according  to  theatrical  phraseology,  no' 
star  of  the  night,  the  magnate  of  attraction ;  but 
u  2 
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a  galaxy  of  stars,  eacb  rerolving  in  their  own 
orbit ;  sbedding  their  own  light  in  illustration 
of  the  author's  lines,  and  in  the  full  expression  of 
those  impassioned  thoughts  which  gives  to  poetry 
its  inspiring  charm. 

Siddons,  the  great,  the  immortal  Siddons, 
lovely  in  person,  formed  and  moulded  for  her  pro- 
fession ;  with  a  countenance  beaming  expression, 
dissolving  in  tenderness,  or — in  the  divine  majesty 
of  the  tragic  muse,  as  the  inexorable  wife  of  the 
Scottish  thane,  or  the  soft  and  chaste  wife  of 
Beverley !  with  a  mind  glowing  with  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  muse.  She  was  no  star,  magnified  in 
the  bilb  of  announcement,  but  was  recorded  there 
as  one  of  the  unequalled  histrionic  corps,  who 
were  called  upon  to  sustain  Shakespeare  in  the 
embodiment  of  his.  vast  conceptions ;  the  public 
was  not  called  upon  to  witness  perfection  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  glaring  imperfections  of  pre- 
tenders disfiguring  the  scene  upon  the  other,  but 
to  see  a  whole  play  cast  in  all  its  parts,  with 
all  the  talent  managerial  influence  could  procure. 
It  was  the  play  that  was  offered  as  the  attraction 
with  an  efficient  company  in  its  support. 

It  was  the  great  feature  of  Sheridan's  manage- 
ment, that,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  great  and 
able  predecessor  David  Garrick,  be  encouraged 
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talent,  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  its  de- 
Telopment,  and  nursed  it  in  its  early  aspirations. 
If  we  look  back  upon  the  past  history  of  the 
drama  we  shall  find  that  at  no  former,  or  on  any  sub- 
sequent period,  was  it  ever  so  effectually  sustained 
by  the  united  action  of  its  professors :  combining 
the  classic  Kemble,  the  great  successor  of  a 
GarrickjWith  John  I*almer,the  universal  favorite, 
Wroughton,  Barrymore,  Beosley,  John  Banister, 
Edwin,  Suet,  with  Miss  Farren,  afterwards  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Powel, 
cume  multis  aliis,  each  in  themselves  a  star  of 
magnitude,  and  hardly  approached  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  the  Thespian  itinerants,  who  are 
heralded  forth  as  in  the  highest  order  of  histri- 
onic art.  The  theatre  was  the  fashion  of  those 
the  legitimate  days  of  Drury,  when  the  actors  as  a 
class  were  well  educated  to  the  profession ;  and 
brought  with  them  the  well-earned  reputation 
they  had  acquired  under  provincial  management, 
before  they  could  be  received  on  the  boards  hal- 
lowed by  a  Garrick,  a  Gibber,  and  a  Henderson. 
Those  days  are  past,  and  legitimate  drama  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  no  more ;  it  may  be  read  in  our 
closets,  but  it  no  longer  digaifies  the  stage. 
Sheridan,  with  excellent  judgment,  and  un- 
equalled taste,  although  apparently  indolent, 
never  relaxed  in  his  necessary  exertions  to  secare 
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tte  a^ber  mterati  d  the  alage  ander  liu  Baii- 
agoBent,  and  br  that  BKam  the  patrnni|T  of  a 
Jiweming  paUic  The  rterimg  comediea  trf*  a 
Holcroft,  an  Inebbald,  and  a  Camberlaod,  were 
•aeccarirelT  introduced,  and  wtre  admiiaUj 
acted;  but  vhaterer  might  be  their  t^dre  merits 
they  obtained  no  permanence  on  the  boards  in  the 
want  of  that  HfefolneM  which  characterised  the 
**  School  fin-  Scandal.''  and  «« The  BiTals,'  and 
which  left  their  impresnon  npon  the  pablic  mind 
not  eanly  to  be  efl^ced. 

It  is  an  axiom,  verified  by  experience  in  its 
practice,  that  the  pablic  taste  is  goTcmed  by  tbe 
food  provided  for  it ;  and  is  elevated  or  vitiated 
by  the  excitement  promoted  by  the  caterer.  In 
those  good  old  days,  when  the  pit  of  our  theatres 
was  the  resort  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Samnel  John- 
son, the  most  distingnished  of  oar  literati,  and 
the  classical  critic ;  the  drama,  disclothed  of 
the  imparities  of  an  earlier  age,  stood  in  tbe 
highest  rank  of  inspired  art,  in  the  embodiment 
of  the  poet's  vast  conceptions,  and  in  the  en- 
chantment of  its  moral  teachings.  It  was  tbe 
censors  of  the  stage  that  gave  the  tone  to  public 
opinion  ;  that  restrained  the  management  in  its 
violations  ;  and  rebuked  or  cherished  the  rising 
actor  in  the  exercise  of  his  studies.  Without 
study  no  man  can  ever  become  even  a  tolerable 
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bctor ;  we  do  not  mean  that  study  which  in 
theatrical  phraseology  is  called  ^'  swallowing  a 
part,"  but  that  which  applies  to  the  author's  in- 
tentions in  the  drawing  the  character  to  be  re- 
presented. In  this  consists  the  whole  merit  of 
the  actor  otherwise  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
part  he  is  called  upon  to  assume,  that  quick  con- 
ception which  can  personify  and  give  the  re- 
alities of  life  to  the  beings  of  imaginative  crea- 
tion. 

It  has  formed  no  part  of  our  intention  to  fur- 
nish out  a  history  of  the  stage,  the  period  of  its 
classic  greatness,  or  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
its  decline  and  fall,  but  to  mark  out  that  dis- 
tinguished era  when  Sheridan  presided  over  the 
temple  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  and  which  a 
Garrick  had  adorned  in  the  splendour  of  his 
unequalled  powers. 

Sheridan's  management  was  consistent,  but 
attended  with  no  force ;  his  own  pen  was  idle, 
ftnd  he  lacked  in  the  materials  demanded  of  him 
in  the  production  of  nov^ties.  The  writers  for 
the  stage  were  feeble  in  comparison  with  their 
predecessors.  Tragedy  was  mere  fustian,  and 
comedy  a  drivelling  effort  of  the  muse  in  ill 
humour,  made  up  of  mawkish  sentiment,  un- 
natural surprises,  and  melo-dramatic  incidents ; 
they  palled  upon  the  public  taste,  gleaming,  in,  here 
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and  there,  like  phantoms  of  a  night,  leaving  not 
a  shadow  behind  to  remind  you  of  their  having 
had  existence.  Still  the  theatre  sustained  itself, 
if  not  with  much  eclat,  at  least,  with  that  amount 
of  success  keeping  pace  with  its  weekly  expendi- 
tures, and  a  moderate  compensation  to  the  pro- 
prietary, produced  rather  by  the  combination  of 
the  professors  of  the  artistic  art  in  the  sustention 
of  the  whole  of  the  drama  under  representation 
than  the  actual  merits  of  the  drama  itself;  this 
is  clearly  proved  in  the  short  existence  of  those 
novelties  of  the  day,  which,  however  successful, 
scarcely  ever  survived  the  first  season,  and  are 
now  wholly  unremembered,  recorded  only  in  the 
dramatic  register. 

Sheridan,  although  urgently  pressed  by  Linley, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  pen  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  public 
taste,  when  the  scene  painter  and  the  machinist 
were  called  into  requisition  to  supply  the  defici- 
ences  of  poetry  and  the  decline  of  genius ;  we 
repeat,  it  is  greatly  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
pen  of  a  Sheridan  could  have  added  to  the  fame 
he  had  acquired ;  or  done  more  than  protract  for 
a  period,  the  stage  in  its  legitimate  pursuits,  then 
evidently  approaching  its  decline  and  fall.  The 
guardian  of  his  own  fame  he  felt  little  disposed 
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to  risk  it  on  adventure :  independent  of  which  he 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  political  struggles 
of  the  day,  and  too  much  devoted  to  his  pleasure, 
to  give  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  drama. 

As  an  M.P.,  Sheridan's  associations  became 
much  enlarged,  and  his  leisure  contracted,  his 
habitual  thoughtlessness  more  confirmed,  and  so 
to  speak,  his  habits  of  indulgence  increased  ;  his 
home,  with  all  its  charms,  was  no  longer  the 
centre  of  attraction  ;  his  lovely  wife,  though  still 
adored,  could  no  longer  bind  the  rover ;  courted 
and  admired  by  the  dashing  spirits  of  the  day,  who 
won  him  over  by  allurements  which,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  his  volatile  and  versatile  mind,  were  not 
easily  contracted,  he  became  enthralled  in  their 
meshes,  revelled  in  their  luxuriance,  and  gave 
way  to  no  thought  in  his  fitful  day-  dreams.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  hey-day  of  his  youth,  and 
on  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  which  took 
place  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  in  '83,  had 
admitted  him  to  his  confidence,  had  accepted 
him  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  as  a  participator  in 
bis  merriments,  the  companion  of  his  frolics ;  we 
are  not  to  condemn  if  we  cannot  approve  of  a 
conduct,  somewhat  equivocal  if  found  in  a  senti- 
mentalist, but  to  be  palliated  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  man  whose  lightness  of  heart  had  been 
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subjected  to  no  guidance,  and  whose  head  was 
wreathed  with  the  laurels  which  his  genius  had 
won,  who  had  never  known  anything  of  the 
maxims  of  a  counting  house  training. 

(Jeorge,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  modern  Prince 
Hal,  the  type  of  that  royal  son  of  the  fourth 
Henry,  which  Shakspeare  so  ably  drew  from  the 
records  and  traditions  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  his  own  days ;  was  the  master  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  meteor  which  gleamed  in  the  hori- 
zon, the  magnet  that  drew  around  it  the  brilliant 
in  wit  and  the  joyous  in  soul.  Himself  in  the 
pride  of  his  youth,  the  most  elegant  in  person, 
and  the  most  accomplished  in  the  elegant  arts,  in 
the  social  qualities  and  suavity  of  manners,  most 
becoming  in  a  man  in  his  elevated  position.  Bril- 
liant in  wit,  highly  educated,  almost  unapproachable 
in  classical  attainments,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
those  collegiates  trained  to  professional  pursuits, 
he  might  well  be  pronounced  the  gentleman  of 
the  day,  the  gentleman  par  excellence^  glowing 
in  animal  spirits,  yielding  no  bound  to  their 
exuberance ;  it  might  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  at  all  times  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  charged 
against  him  that,  in  his  social  relationship  with 
society,  he  ever  forgot  in  his  deportment  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  well-bred  gentle- 
man. 
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Can  it  be  wondered  at  tfa&t  Sheridan,  attracted 
by  such  powers  himself,  a  wit  among  wits,  should 
range  within  their  sphere,  smd  centra  within  its 
rays.  The  Prince,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  elegant  and  the  accom- 
plished ;  the  wonder  would  be  rather  that  he  could 
have  resisted  the  temptations  placed  before  him, 
with  the  allurements  of  those  honours  and  that 
patronage  which  are  dazzling  to  the  eyes  of  the 
favourites  of  princes :  hot  the  wonder  will  be  with 
bvery  investigator  of  Sheridan,  in  his  life  and 
transactions,  that  he  should  have  preserved  his 
independence  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit  never  crouched  for 
favor,  or  sought  that  patronage  which  could  not 
but  have  been  accorded  him.  In  all  things  self- 
reliant,  too  proud  to  bend,  he  never  could  submit 
to  the  condition  of  the  courtier.  It  was  the 
pride  of  his  heart  that  he  had  never  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  position,  or  sought  a  favour  at  the 
hands  of  royalty. 

In  a  court  leading  from  Tavistock-street  to 
Covent-garden,  and  well  known  as  Tavistock- 
court,  there  still  stands  the  old  tavern  house,  then 
and  still  known  as  the  Salutation  Taveen, 
which,  like  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  with 
its  Dame  Quickly,  *  mine  hostess,'  was  not  less  re- 
spectably kept  by  my  modem  hostess.  Dame  Butler, 
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or  Mother  Bntler,  as  her  more  frequent  ap- 
pdlatire.  Tha  house  is  sadly  changed  of  late, 
no  longer  the  resort  of  choice  spirits,  who  "  were 
wont  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,"  and  its  ad- 
jacency in  an  uproar,  but  silent,  modest,  and  re- 
tiring, with  a  slender  light  gleaming  through  a 
solitary  pane,  indicating  refreshmen  t  within,  or  a 
glass  at  the  bar,  if  called  for.  It  is  a  melancholy 
light — dark,  tallowy,  and  like  unto  that  which  is 
perched  on  a  dead  man's  bier,  or  the  funeral  cere- 
monies which  shall  have  consigned  it  to  its  final 
reeting  place.  It  is  a  melancholy  house,  sombre 
by  day,  sad  and  gloomy,  which  even  the  mid-day 
sun  cannot  enliven,  and  still  more  sombred  by 
the  darkening  shadows  of  the  night  hanging  over 
it  in  misty  folds,  partially  revealing  it  in  its  old- 
fashioned  outline.  The  scythe  of  time  has  nipped 
it  in  the  greenness  of  its  age,  cobwebbed  and  tar- 
nished by  the  density  of  an  overcharged  atmo- 
sphere, fGBted  with  the  exhalations  of  the  adjoin- 
ing market ;  no  longer  the  resort  of  the  roysterer 
— the  dashing  spirit  of  that  bygone  age,  when,  to 
break  lamps  and  crack  the  crowns  of  antiquated 
Charleys,  who,  in  their  infirmness,  were  dele- 
gated as  conservators  of  the  peace,  was  the 
feshion  with  the  hair-brained,  and  the  pastime  of 
the  unruly.  The  times  have  changed,  the  age 
has  passed  away  ;  gas  has  lighted  up  our  alleys 
and  our  courts ;  the  lamps  flickering,  unsteady 
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and  glimmering,  have  departed  with  the  venerable 
brotherhood,  who  had  been  conatituted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  but  who  were,  in  fact, 
the  victims  of  misrule. 

A  sturdy  and  efficient  police,  in  their  establish- 
ment, have  effaced  from  all  but  memory  these 
relics  of  the  days  now  no  more,  and  which  have 
passed  away  for  ever.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  the 
roystering  spirit  of  the  young  nobility  was  in  the 
full  bent  of  its  vigour,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  for  him  that  he  did  not  become  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  misrule  which  was  already 
framed  to  his  hand ;  but  in  the  joyousness  of  his 
nature,  the  vigour  of  his  animal  spirits,  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  desire  for  the  pleasurable  en- 
J03rment8  of  the  town,  he  voluntarily  yielded  him- 
self to  the  courses  of  a  wild  life,  and,  disdaining 
to  become  a  follower  in  the  train,  tendered  him- 
self as  its  leader.  With  such  a  spirit,  harmo- 
nising, in  some  of  its  points,  so  closely  with  bis 
own,  we  may  easily  imagine,  in  the  unity  of  their 
spirit,  that  Sheridan,  the  highly  favoared  and 
highly  sought  friend  and  favourite,  should  be 
mixed  up  with  the  Prince  in  some  of  those 
strange  adventures  which  marked  the  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  loose  state  of  the  public 
morals. 
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With  no  tDteat  to  attaint  the  men  who  are 
now  no  more,  or  to  cast  upon  their  memory  a 
blight,  leaving  them  in  the  defenceless  position  of 
the  grave  to  bear  the  shafts  of  malice  and  inven- 
tion, we  assume  a  higher  ground ;  and,  in  our 
short  narration  of  the  passing  events  of  their 
days,  to  rescue  them  firom  the  obliquity  of  vision 
of  their  censors,  whose  partial  sight  cannot  be 
brought  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
act  \  and  so,  to  give  it  its  fur  complexion,  society 
is  but  little  benefited  by  their  lucubrations,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  demoralised  by  their  inventions. 
The  Prince  had  many  faults,  the  faults  of  youth, 
but  he  had  many  redeeming  points,  such  as  in  a 
less  elevated  position  would  have  brightened  into 
perspicuity.  Always  involved  in  the  embarrass- 
ments consequent  on  a  wasteful  expenditure,  and 
an  otherwise  reckless  pursuit  of  expensive 
pleasures,  Sheridan,  the  Ariend,  the  confidential 
adviser,  the  parliamentary  advocate  of  his  Royal 
Highness  in  the  question  of  his  allowance,  and 
its  inadequacy  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  the 
Heir  Apparent,  was  too  much  thrown  in  his 
way  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  social  influence, 
and  too  much  inclined  to  the  temptation  of  his 
example  to  resist  its  temptations. 

To  narrate  truthfully  is  not  to  scandalize,  to 
detail  faithfully  is  not  to  ireshen  the  tongue  of 
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slander^  which  had  at  one  time  prevailed ;  but  to 
soften  the  keenness  of  its  edge,  and  temper  it  to 
the  facts,  neither  distorted  out  of  shape  on  the 
one  hand,  or  so  misstated  on  the  other  as  to  be 
scarcely  recxignized  in  their  disfigurement.  We 
may  palliate  what  we  cannot  excuse,  but  we  will 
not  condemn  in  the  spirit  of  condemnation  with- 
out inquiry  into  the  catalogue  of  causes  and  effects,, 
and  drawing  into  deduction  those  extraneous  facts 
which  might  be  fairly  brought  into  the  balance 
and  freely  discussed  without  imputation  on  our 
candour.  With  these  few  remarks,  which  are 
hazarded  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  ourselves 
from  the  equivocal  position  into  which  we  may  be 
considered  to  have  placed  ourselves  in  delineating 
the  characters  of  the  distinguished  individuals, 
the  subject  of  our  chapter,  we  shall  proceed  to 
narrate  one  or  two  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these 
gentlemen,  in  connection  with  the  Salutation 
Tavern,  illustrative  of  each  in  the  days  of  their 
youthful  follies ;  for  the  Prince  had  scarcely  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  for  Sheridan  himself,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  although  of  riper  years, 
not  less  buoyant  in  spirit,  or  actively  young  in 
the  exercise  of  his  wit  and  humour,  his  thirst  for 
frolic,  and  his  total  thoughtlessness  of  expense  in 
the  gratification  of  his  appetite  for  convivial  en- 
joyments, for  in  this  alone  consisted  his  follies 
and  his  frailties. 
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The  SolntatioD  TsTein,  noir  do  longer  ringiiiv 
with  the  jofoos  lao^  in  the  carousals  of  diose 
choicer  and  selected  spirits  of  the  days  when 
En^laiMrs  Prince  and  fntore  King  sat  in  the  old 
oak  chair  of  the  Widow  Bntler,  discarding^  all  of 
roraltT,  and,  like  Prince  Hal  of  old,  Falstaffs  own 
Hal,  federating  with  the  master  spirits  who  had 
been  admitted  to  his  presence,  to  share  in  his 
rerelrj,  with  unrestrained  freedom  to  enjor  the 
booTB  allotted  to  wit,  to  wioe,  and  frolicsome  ad- 
Tenture-  That  old  oak  chair  still,  we  believe, 
remans  in  the  wainscotted  room  on  the  floor 
above  the  bar ;  with  its  cumbroos  atmrwar,  and 
ita  ouMiTe  bannbters,  conducting  from  the  door 
of  entrance  in  the  antiquated  court,  and  leading 
to  the  famoQB  market  of  far-famed  Covent  Gar- 
den.  The  room,  or  parlour,  or  hall  of  state,  or 
bjr  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is  but  slightly 
changed  from  what  it  was.  It  is  now  some  four- 
teen years  since  we  visited  it,  and  it  then  retained 
all  of  its  former  self,  neither,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  bleached  by  age  or  impoverished  by  time. 
The  same  cumbrous  chairs  stood  side  by  side, 
arranged  in  solemn  order  round  a  centre  table, 
laden,  to  be  sure,  with  pipes  and  tobacco  boxes, 
paper  matches  neatly  rolled  up  and  fancifully 
displayed,  with  the  well-sanded  spittoon  of  mo- 
dem taste,   conveniently    placed   to    meet    the 
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requirementB  of  the  smoker.  These  are  the 
changes  which  the  altered  times  have  made  in  the 
order  of  progress,  by  which  the  popular  world,  it 
is  assumed,  is  fast  advaQcing  to  perfection,  in 
morals,  manners,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  practi- 
cal science  of  modem  philosophy,  and  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  For  our  own 
parts,  with  our  contracted  notions,  which  with  us 
we  may  claim  to  be  hereditary,  we  looked  upon 
these  changes  as  desecrations  of  the  spot  which 
had  been  devoted  to  revelry  of  a  higher  order,  to  " 
classic  wit  and  social  refinement ;  as  the  mere 
fungus  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
decay,  or  the  popular  world  in  its  transition  state, 
working  out  a  new  order  of  things,  in  the  immo- 
lation of  ancient  institutions,  of  ancient  customs, 
and  of  ancient  manners.  While  wecannot  approve 
of  intemperance  in  any  form,  we  are  blinded  to 
the  advantage  resulting  from  any  change  produc- 
tive of  a  greater  for  a  lesser  evil,  the  substitution 
of  a  grosser  sensuality  for  that  which  was 
indulged  in  by  intellect  in  its  refinement. 

Mrs.  Butler — the  Widow  Butler,  as  she  was 
called — was  the  very  personification  of  mine  hos- 
tess, Dame  Quickly — blithe,  active,  comely  in 
person,  if  not  to  say  handsome,  was  the  only  at- 
tendant permitted  to  enter  the  sanctum  of  those 
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transcendatat  wits  who  here  held  their  court  in- 
cognito. 

The  Widow  Butler  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 
man— a  beautj  in  her  youth,  and  Btill  retaining, 
in  her  advancing  years,  the  freshness  and  the 
hloom  which  had  diBdnguished  her  in  her  early 
life ;  uneducated,  but  of  a  vigorouB  mind,  unac* 
compUshed,  hut  energetic,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  suavity  of  manners,  rendering  her  to 
rank  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  her  sex. 
She  was  not  beautiful  according  to  the  rule  which 
demands  that  the  features  should  become  a  unity 
in  their  fur  proportions  of  the  human  counte- 
nance,  composing  the  whole,  and  uniting  in  one 
general  expression — she  was  not  a  beauty,  hut  a 
most  charming  woman,  always  in  temper  with 
herself,  the  very  picture  of  good  humour,  obedient 
and  obliging.  She  was  an  especial  faTouritc 
with  her  guests,  and  more  particularly  with  those 
choice  spirits  who  had  selected  her  "  crib"  for 
their  social  carousals,  and  dignity  was  cast  aside  for 
the  pleasurable  enjoyments  of  an  evening  en  disha- 
biUe.  The  world  had  spoken  rather  slightingly  of 
her,  and  certain  whispering  on  the  quality  of  her 
guests,  which  had  leaked  abroad,  were  adduced 
as  signs  and  evidences  of  her  fallibility.  No 
matter,  the  smiling  widow  moved  on  in  her 
regular,  course,  self-satisfied    and  indifferent  to 
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uapeachnwnt.  Though  we  Terily  believe  theworld 
ha4  done  her  wrong — still  the  world  continued  to 
do  her  that  wrong  without  one  tittle  of  evidence 
to  justify  report.  She  was  the  wardrobe  keeper, 
the  lady  of  the  chamber,  and  the  lady  in  w^t- 
ing.  She  was  the  actuary  in  everything,  the 
saperintendant  in  everything  appertaining  to  the 
social  circle  holding  court  in  the  oaken  chamber 
of  the  old  Salutation. 

She  is  gone;  the  grave  has  closed  over, her, 
and  nothing  remains  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  her  ever  having  been.  But  if 
her  spirit,  which  passed  away  at  the  dread 
command  and  by  the  power  of  laws  inscrutable, 
if  it  could  return,  and  for  a  moment  hover  around 
her  old  accustomed  home,  pained  at  its  desecra- 
tion,  would,  if  still  endowed  with  mortal  eyes 
to  weep  or  tears  to  shed,  depart  in  agony  of 
grief,  never  agun  to  hover  over  the  spot. 

Of  the  mysteries  of  that  old  oak  chamber  we 
can  say  but  little  ;  time  has  thrown  over  them  an 
impenetrable  veiL  We  know  that  its  members 
were  more  select  than  numerous,  and  that  none 
but  members  could  be  admitted  to  its  privacies  ; 
that  its  nightly  sittings  seldom  commenced  before 
midnight,  and  rarely  ever  closed  before  the  hour 
of  day-;lawD. 

It  was  in  this  room  dignity  was  brought  to 
X  2 
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bend ;  in  other  words,  to  fraternise  with  the  bril- 
liant in  wit  and  the  disciple  of  mirth.  It  was 
the  rendezvous  when  the  theatres  were  closed, 
where  plots  were  hatched  against  the  peaceable 
guardians  of  the  night,  the  ancient  Charleys, 
dozing  on  their  posts,  and  where  campaigns  were 
planned  into  the  most  questionable  regions, 
where  poverty,  and  crime,  and  vice,  in  every 
grade,  mingled  together  in  squalid  misery  or  in 
obdurate  daring,  in  violation  of  all  law,  springing 
from  one  common  hotbed,nurtured  by  drunkenness 
in  its  most  detestable  form,  debaucheries  in  their 
foulness,  and  disease  in  its  hideousness.  It  was 
a  strange  taste ! — the  haunts  of  the  common 
felon,  whose  den  lay  bidden  in  the  filtbiness  of 
old  St,  Giles's,  its  narrow  streets,  or  lanes,  or 
courts,  whose  crumbling  houses,  tottering  to  their 
fall,  were  without  doors,  and  more  J'requently 
without  windows,  whose  roofs  were  patched  with 
rags,  and  such  materials  as  might  be  brought  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  wet  through  the 
apertures  which  time  had  made,  and  indolence 
and  apathy  had  increased.  But  the  burning  in- 
cense of  alcoholic  liquors  steaming  from  the 
hot  breath  of  the  lost  to  shame,  and  abandoned 
profligate,  before  whose  disordered  eyes  rested 
nothing  but  vice  in  its  deformity  and  wretched- 
ness in  its  filth,  where  the  Word  of  God  was 
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unknown,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
but  in  profanation ;  there  the  fcetid  steam 
ascends,  hanging  round  the  damp  walls,  and, 
mingling  with  the  miasma  of  disease,  transiigureB 
a  doomed  death  in  its  most  appalling  form. 

It  was  a  strange  taste,  that  of  exploring  these 
deplorable  regions,  if  prompted  liy  no  other 
desire  than  that  of  satisfying  a  morhid  curiosity, 
unattended  by  the  redeeming  virtue  of  seeming 
to  be  satisfied,  and  examining,  to  amend.  Heaven 
alone  knows  if  such  a  motive  actuated  the  Prince 
in  his  nocturnal  rambles  occasionally  so  devoted, 
but  the  after  acts  of  his  regency  and  reign  justify 
the  belief  that,  if  the  motive  did  not  exist  at  the 
time,  an  impression  was  made  upon  the  mind, 
which  ultimately  developed  itself  in  the  elaborate 
works  which  he  suggested,  and  energetically 
superintended :  by  which  the  great  metropolis 
has  been  materially  cleansed,  purified,  and  beau- 
tified, by  which  the  wretched  dens  of  vice  and 
suffering  have  been  removed,  and  a  sanative 
policy  secured. 

Too  prone  to  condemn,  we  rarely  approve  that 
which  in  the  exercise  of  a  less  partial  judgment 
we  should  as  warmly  commend.  The  Prince  had 
many  failings,  found  rather  in  the  indulgence  of 
passions  which  were  suffered  without  restraint, 
than  in  an  actual  viciousness ;  enthoaiastic  in  his 
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Toutb,  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  aa 
amazing  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  person  distin- 
gaished  for  its  el^ant  proportions,  and  a  manly 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good 
nature ;  admired  by  all,  beloved,  courted,  followed 
more  particularly  by  the  ladies  most  celebrated 
for  their  beauty  and  fashion,  if  not  for  their  virtue, 
it  may  be  started  whether  in  the  glow  of  his 
youth,  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  amid  the 
temptations  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
was  not  moch  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  shunning  the  array  of  state  in 
relief  of  the  demands  of  rank  and  fashion,  with 
its  constant  round  of  intoxications  in  which  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  courtier,  he  flew  to  that  secret 
home  which  he  could  visit  as  a  home,  with  a  few 
gay  spirits  in  harmony  with  his  own,  where  he 
could  revel  at  his  ease  as  a  man  among  men,  and 
in  the  assumption  of  disguises  by  which  his  rank 
could  be  concealed,  he  could  render  himself 
iamiliar  with  that  humbler  world,  of  which  be 
knew  Bo  little  but  by  report.  He  mingled  with  his 
frailties  many  amiable  qualities,  which,  if  obscured 
by  their  unchecked  growth  in  youth,  still  bloomed 
forth  in  their  freshness  in  his  af^  reign,  hence 
it  ii  hut  in  charity  to  prMOmethatinhis  singular 
tiiitationg  to  the  avenuei  <rf  misery  and  vice,  he 
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was  actuated  bv  a  nobler  principle  than  that  of 
a  mere  curiosity  in  beholding  what  he  bad  no 
desire  to  amend. 

The  members  of  the  Salutation  Club,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  associates  of  that  littJe  com- 
pacted body  of  erratic  souls,  were  comprised  of 
the  Prince,  his  favourite  and  unflinching  Mend, 
Sheridan,  Charles,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Korfolk,  Selwyn,  Hare,  and  Charles 
James  Fox — these  were  the  r^ulars  of  initiation, 
to  which  number  must  be  added,  as  an  irregular  or 
noriciate  of  the  order,  the  no  less  celebrated  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  darling  cousin  of  Louis  XYl.  of 
France.  The  Prince  and  the  Duke  had  formed 
a  close  intimacy ;  alike  in  habits  and  alike  in 
tastes,  their  close  association  drew  upon  them 
much  of  animadveraion,  and  no  slight  amount  of 
censure.  The  Prince  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unfortunate  in  his  connection  with  that  most  im- 
moral and  insidious  person,  who,  uniting  with 
the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  France  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  an  ambitious  politician  ;  who, 
influenced  by  no  feeling  of  honour  or  sympathy 
for  sufferings,  was  governed  only  by  self.  Heart- 
less, worthless,  and  depraved,  with  suflicient 
talent  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the  hypocritical 
mask  which  he  had  assumed,  who  saw  the 
throne  tottering  to  the  fall,  aiding  secretly,  uid 
by  his  minions  in  Paris,  that  destroctioa  which 
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fell  upon  his  bouse,  and  ultimatel)'  his  owd,  on  the 
same  scaffoldtowhichhehad  conducted  his  relative, 
the  unfortunate  Louis.  With  a  blandness  of  man- 
ners, and  affectation  of  generosity  in  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  his  abundant  wealth,  his  readiness 
to  join  in  every  suggested  dissipation,  his  eager- 
ness to  excite  the  languishing  appetite  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  expensive  pleasures  at  a  time 
when  he  was  labouring  under  a  heavy  indebted- 
ness, brought  on  by  his  extravagances,  and  the 
limited  state  of  his  resources — when  he  had  in- 
curred the  severe  displeasure  of  the  King,  his 
&ther,  and  was  stil]  further  annoyed  by  the  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  as 
roundly  censured:  he  pressed  his  poisons  into  the 
ear  of  his  young,  susceptible,  and  too  confiding 
victim,  inciting  him  to  new  courses,  still  widening 
the  breach  with  the  King,  and  strengthening  his 
enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until  in  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  which  he  had  sown  (when 
the  ministry  supported  by  the  House  discarded 
his  claims),  he  was  left  to  combat  with  the  violent 
clamour  of  unpaid  creditors. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  his  affairs  that  the 
wily  Orleans  tendered  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Prince,  which  were  of  eDormoos  amount ;  and  this 
offer  was  made  with  such  apparent  friendship  and 
disinterestedness  that  it    was  readily    accepted 
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upon  the  terms  proposed,  which  were  virtually  to 
render  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land a  dependant  debtor  to  a  Prince  of  France. 

It  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Sheridan,  who 
took  no  part  in  this  transaction,  but  who  de- 
nounced it  when  on  the  point  of  consummation, 
and  ultimately  frustrated  it  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  power  of  his  argument ;  it  is 
due  to  him  to  aver  that,  while  he  received  the 
courtesies  of  the  Duke  with  corresponding 
politeness,  he  avoided  all  intercourse,  on  every 
occasion,  in  which  he  could  exercise  his  own  will 
without  offence  in  that  one  quarter  to  which  his 
friendship  was  devoted.  He  was  often  heard  to 
express  his  deep  regret  that,  notwithstanding  his 
close  and  familiar  intimacy  with  the  Prince,  he 
felt  that  he  dared  not  approach  him  upon  that 
one  subject  without  endangering  that  open  and 
free  communion  which  had  subsisted  between 
them.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
was  '*  a  subtle  and  a  dangerous  man,  devoted  to 
intrigue.  He  united  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the 
ape,  the  tiger,  and  the  fox.  The  ape  in  his  wanton- 
ness, the  tiger  in  his  ferocity,  and  the  fox  in  his 
cunning ;  wholly  soulless  and  insincere  he  was  in- 
capable of  friendship ;  in  his  passions,  sensual  by 
instinct,  and  in  their  gratification,  remorseless. 
He  never  made  a  friend  but  with  the  view  of 
making    him   hh  victim ;    his  wealth    was  his 
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capacity  for  intrigue,  and  tbe  engine  of  his  am- 
bition. He  employed  It  fearlessly  in  fanning 
the  flames  of  rebellion  in  France,  and  exciting  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  throne, 
and  withal  a  coward  of  the  meanest  class.  He 
oonld  corrupt  the  caitiff  he  employed,  but  in 
bis  thorough  heartlessness,  however  well  concealed, 
he  could  never  win  to  confidence  one  honest  orindc- 
pendant  man.  In  his  carousals  he  was  attractive ; 
his  hospitality  was  unbounded,  but  in  all  there 
was  design !  In  the  tumultuous  proceedings  in 
the  French  capital  be  had  bis  emissaries,  who 
constantly  kept  him  apprized  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  people,  while  he  was  waiting  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  among  them  as  their  leader,  and 
through  their  instrumentality  grasping  at  the 
French  sceptre.  As  their  tumults  progressed  he 
feared,  he  trembled  at  consequences  which  ap- 
peared threatening,  but  still  as  he  hoped  remote  : 
in  this  apprehension  was  his  offer  made  to  the 
extent  of  the  Prince's  debts,  thereby  securing  a 
part  of  his  immense  wealth  in  tbe  event  of  a  re- 
versal of  his  fortunes,  a  home  in  exile,  or  a  friend 
in  the  event  of  his  relative's  deposition,  and 
bis  own  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne." 

Such  were  the  opinions  formed  by  Sheridan  of 
the  monster  "Egalitic,"  who,  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Baatilc,  mingled  with  the  insurgents,  fed 
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by  means  of  iae  puree  the  most  ferocionB  revolu- 
tion Ihat  bad  ever  conrulrad  tlie  world ;  wbo,  in 
the  itftenseness  of  his  ambitimi,  carried  out  his 
designs,  asBuming  to  be  one  of  the  people,  declar- 
ing himself  to  be  a  **  citizen,"  and  professii^ 
himself  to  be  a  £nn,  inflexible,  uncraapromisii^ 
rGpnblican.  It  was  in  this  darii^  and  inhumui 
«pirit  that  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  decapitation 
of  hie  relative  and  sovereign,  Louis  XVI.,  but 
happily,  in  the  inscnttable  disposition  of  an  eternal 
justice,  the  keen  eyes  of  a  Danton,  a  Robe^iere, 
«nd  a  Marat  were  upon  him ;  and  when  their  own 
ends  were  served  in  the  dissipation  and  ultimate 
confiscation  of  his  fortunes,  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Bepublic,  and  consigned  him,  in  ex- 
piation of  bis  revolting  crimes,  to  that  scaffold  on 
which  bis  Telative's  blood  was  spilt,  and,  in  all 
probability,  bis  iate 'precipitated — their  own  fell. 
Sheridan's  connexion  with  the  Prince,  although 
close  and  intimate,  could  not  induce  him  to  act 
the  part  of  a  counsellor  in  advisement  in  matters 
of  a  private  nature.  The  Prince  was  young  and 
headstrong,  and  withal  exceedingly  tenacious  in 
all  that  pertained  to  bis  rank  and  condition, 
the  discretionary  power  of  selecting  his  associates 
according  to  his  whim  or  humour  The  Duke 
bad  ingratiated  himself  in  the  affections  of  bis 
royal  Highness  by  the  indulgence  of  his  passions, 
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the  profusion  of  bis  purse,  his  apparent  UberalitT, 
and,  nltimatelT,  br  the  liberal  offer  of  relieving 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  The  Prince's 
opinions  and  ftiendship  were  formed  on  these 
appearances,  without  lending  himself  to  an 
investigation  of  the  motives  influencing  a 
generosity  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  glorious 
evidence  of  magnanimity  of  soul !  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  highly  in- 
decorous  and  unavailing,  the  intrusion  of  his 
advice  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  determined 
on  pursuing  a  course  by  which  he  could  insure 
the  continued  favour  of  the  Prince,  preserve  his 
own  honour,  and  do  his  duty  faithfully  to  his 
country. 

The  course  he  pursued  in  vindication  of  the 
PriDce  of  Wales  and  his  claims,  form  an  inter- 
esting period  in  his  parliamentary  history ;  a 
clear  view  of  his  integrity  of  purpose;  of  his  disin- 
terested friendship  ;  and  his  powerful  advocacy  of 
a  cause  the  merits  of  which  he  believed  in. 
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PREFACE. 


Had  any  pen  more  powerful  than  my  own  un- 
dertaken to  rescue  the  name  of  Sheridan  &om  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  biogra^^rs,  this  book 
would  never  have  appeared. 

To  Mthfiilly  record  that  extraordinary  man  in 
the  several  stages  of  his  life,  and  fiimieh  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  peculiarities,  the  flow  of  his 
wit,  and  his  elegant  accomplishments,  it  were 
necessary  to  know  him,  and  to  know  him  inti- 
mately. His  portrait  could  not  be  sketched  from 
the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  the  limner  would 
fail  in  his  likeness  drawn  from  the  reports  of  his 
oratory. 

Watkins  knew  him  only  in  the  parliamentary 
reports,  and  then  only  in  scrutiny  of  his  politics 
— to  deal  tenderly  with  this  practical  professor  of 
the  art  of  book-making ;  Colbum,  the  bookseller, 
wanted  a  life  of  Sheridan;  he  (Colbnm)  knew  that 
Thomas  Moore  was  engaged  in  the  same  undertak- 


ing,  but  he  wanted  a  life  of  Sheridan  to  be  brought 
out  immediately;  and  Watkins  was  the  undertaker. 
Thus  Moore  was  anticipated,  and  the  market  was 
supplied;  but  Watkios  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  Sheridan  only  as  in  a  state  of  political  antago- 
nism to  his  own  opinions ;  thus  all  his  impressions 
were  left-handed,  and  all  his  deductions  similarly 
oblique  in  vision.  Any  tale  adapting  itself  to  his 
scheme  of  narration  was  eagerly  sought,  and  in 
the  search  for  authorities,  mere  fabrications  were 
quoted  ab  authoeities. 

Not  so  Moore ;  he  took  a  higher  ground.  He 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  contract  with  his 
publishers,  without  limitation  as  to  time,  and  took 
nine  years  to  complete  it.  He  had  at  command 
materials  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants  from  all 
quarters  from  which  the  substance  of  a  book  could 
be  gleaned;  with  selections  irom  all  tho  documents, 
papers,  correspondence,  and  miscellanies  of  the 
deceased,  left  at  his  disposal  to  enliven  its  pages 
and  furnish  the  food  necessary  to  stricture  and 
critical  inquiry.  We  do  not  propose  to  pass  an 
opinion  in  this  place  on  the  merits  of  his  compila- 
tion, the  shrewdness  of  his  suggestions,  or  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment;  not  questioning  the 
abUity  he  lias  displayed,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 


to  the  point  'wherein  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Moore 
in  what  we  consider  shoiild  form  the  constitnents 
of  a  work  on  biography.  We  cannot  bring  onr- 
selves  to  the  conclusion  that  a  critique  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  works  of  an  author  are 
the  guides  by  which  we  are  to  be  led  to  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character ;  they  may  influence  our 
opinion  on  the  question  of  his  genius,  but  fttmish 
us  with  small  opportunity  of  judgment  on  his 
moral  worth,  and  frequently  a  very  incorrect  idea 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  man  placed  under 
review. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  man — how  spent — by  what 
circumstances  controlled;  for  circumstances  must 
and  will  control  the  mind  in  its  development,  and 
produce  those  events  which  are  considered  as 
the  mere  accidents  of  life.  One  anecdote  is 
worth  a  world  of  disquisition ;  it  is  by  anecdote 
we  arrive  at  the  circumstance — the  wit-energy  or 
capacity  of  the  mind  in  Its  then  state  of  actual 
development ;  nor  can  we  arrive  at  a  likeness  of 
Sheridan  by  any  other  means. 

The  author,  in  the  construction  of  his  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Sheridan,"  has  quoted  all  the  esta- 
blished and  reliable  authorities,  which  have  been 
equally  available  to  Watkins  and  Moore. 


SHERIDAN   AND  HIS    TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


]£A3(IUEBADIKC — BLACKSTOCK,    GEEYSTOCK,  AND   SLIUSTOCK 
— AN    ADVENTURE. 

We  haTe  described  the  Salatation  Tavern,  the 
modem  Boar's  Head  of  the  modem  Prince  Hal,  but 
have  left  untouched  the  mysteries  of  that  sanctum 
of  jollity,  where  midnight  campaigns  were  planned 
in  merriment  over  the  wine-cup  and  the  exhila- 
rating feast  of  wit.  We  have  not  toudied  upon 
the  feats  of  our  own  Haroim-al-Raschid,  vrith  his 
&vourite  Kesrour;  or  glanced  at  the  scenes  to 
which  his  erratic  humour  led  him. 

The  quiet,  unassuming  pretensions  of  the  "  Salu- 
tation" were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  parties  assembling  there,  who  desired  a 
perfect  separation  from  the  great  world  in  which 
tiieir  rank  and  station  had  placed  them,  a  separa- 
tion which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  the  private  enjoyments  of  a  capri- 
cious taste,  and  of  mixing  in  the  humble  circles 
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of  the  lesser  world,  Tiewing  it  in  its  simplicity, 
in  its  Tices,  and  its  deformity.  Disguises  were 
proTided,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  widow 
Butler,  adapted  to  their  nocturnal  visitations. 
Fictitious  names  and  characters  were  assumed,  to 
baffle  recognition  in  the  event  of  surprise,  and  a 
most  worthy  magistrate  held  ia  requisition  to 
answer  any  eyent  resulting  from  capture  and  expo- 
sure in  their  seyeral  adventures.  In  short,  every- 
thing was  mostadmirahly  arranged  in  assuring  them 
protection  against  the  danger  which  it  was  highly 
probable  would  result  from  their  daring  temerity 
of  invading  tiie  domiciles  of  the  debased  inebriate; 
tiie  wretched  profligate,  sinking  under  t^e  in- 
firmities brought  on  by  his  licentious  habits; 
and  the  baser  contumacious  ruffian,  revelling  in 
his  guiltiness,  insensible  of  shame,  hardened  in 
vice,  cold  and  callous,  dead  to  conscience,  and  who, 
having  taught  himself  to  live  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  gave  himself  up  to  a 
course  of  iniquity,  to  terminate  only  on  the  scafi'old 
or  in  some  midnight  broil  in  the  felon  haunts  of 
criminals  Uke  himself.  It  may  be  considered  by 
many  as  a  morbid  taste,  the  indulgence  of  so  strange 
a  &ncy,  but,  if  fairly  construed,  it  might  be  attri- 
buted to  a  desire  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of 
those  grades  of  society  of  which  he  could  leam  no- 
thing but  by  report  in  his  own  elevated  position. 
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It  was  on  (mer  dark  and  drizzling  night,  in  the 
gloom  of  a  November  fog,  that  three  strangdy 
acoontred  men,  habited  in  the  costnme  of  a  better 
class  of  laboorers,  essayed  from  the  "  Salutation," 
each  armed  with  a  atout  club  or  stick  of  capacity 
enough  for  defence  in  any  ordinary  attack.  The 
clock  of  St.  Paul's,  CoTont  Garden,  was  pealing 
the  hour  of  eleven  as  they  crossed  Bow  Street 
leading  to  Long  Acre,  the  dim  light  of  the  street 
lamps  scarcely  gleaming  through  the  drifting 
miat  that  surrounded  them,  while  the  venerable 
guardians  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  mouied  out 
"  Fast  eleven  o'clock,  wid  a  cloudy  night."  It 
was  past  eleven,  and  the  theatres  having  closed 
their  doors  on  tiie  close  of  the  performances, 
the  din  of  "  Coach,  your  honour?"  had  passed 
away  with  the  retiring  masses,  and  the  street 
had  sunk  into  a  solenm  repose,  only  disturbed  by 
the  hoarse  cry  of  the  watchman  and  the  distant 
roar  of  his  rattle,  in  its  fearful  summons  of  pur- 
smt  of  some  detected  offender.  Messieurs  Black- 
stock,  Greystock,  and  Slimstock  were  the  three 
adventurers,  who  upon  surmise  were  said  to  be 
no  less  personages  than  His  Boyal  Highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  Charles  Howard  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  the  Bight  Honourable  Bichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  a  member  of  his  Majesty's 
b2 
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Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  Member  of 
Farliament  for  the  loyal  and  independent  borough 
of  Stafford ;  of  ■whom  it  may  be  averred,  three 
blither  hearts  never  joined  in  a  fray,  or  entered 
■ffith  more  zest  into  the  sports,  pastimes,  or  frolics 
of  a  free  people.  The  rattle  was  ringing  in  their 
ears,  and  the  confused  voices  of  an  assembling 
multitude,  roaring,  shouting,  hooting,  or  applaud- 
ing, was  in  strong  evidence  that  something  more 
than  usual  in  our  common  street  brawls  occasioned 
the  excitement  of  the  many  attracted  to  the  spot. 
Blackstock,  with  his  dark  wig  and  slouched 
hat,  muffled  up  in  a  coarse  great-coat,  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a 
dingy-looking  coloured  handkerchief  spotted  and 
known  to  the  fancy,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
day,  as  "  the  bird's-eye  fogle,"  pricked  up  his 
ears  at  the  sounds,  as  they  approached  or  became 
more  distinct,  and  suddenly  exclaiming  to  his 
companions  "  Some  fun  ahead,"  rushed  forward 
to  the  scene  of  "rude  commotion."  Greystock 
and  Slimstoek,  nothing  loath,  followed  their 
leader,  and  were  soon  in  the  centre  of  the  rabble 
crowd,  surrounding  the  night  "  Charlies  "  and 
their  captured  delinquent.  That  delinquent  was 
a  poor,  unhappy  outcast — one  whom  the  world 
pities  not — Those  delinquency  is  a  blighted  name 
beqoeat^ed  to  her  by  a  betrayer,  and  whose  sub- 
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sistence  Bolely  depends  upon  her  Btili  further 
degradation.  Alas !  poor  unfortunate,  'but  the 
eye  of  sympathy  was  upon  thee,  and  even  the 
thoughtless  libertine  bent  over  liiee,  in  com- 
miseration of  thy  sorrows  and  thy  sufferings. 

"What    has    this    woman    done?"    asked 
Blackstock  of  the  watchman  who  had  her  in 
charge.     "What  crime  has  she  committed,  poor 
,  wretch  ?  " 

"  I  am't  a  going  to  answer  no  such  questions," 
replied  the  surly  officer ;  "  she  has  been  kicking 
up  a  row,  and  that's  enough.  Come,  move  on — 
make  yourself  scarce,  or  mayhap  I  may  find  you 
a  night's  lodging  not  to  your  liking.  So  move 
off — tramp,  tramp — I'll  warrant  me  ye're  some  o' 
them  as  is  used  to  the  darbies." 

Blackstock  was  about  to  commit  himself;  he 
was  not  familiar  with  the  "  use  of  the  darbies," 
and  did  not  comprehend  the  term ;  but  Slimstock 
slyly  enlightened  him  on  the  subject,  and  the 
three  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  poor  creature  so  roughly  seized  and 
detained  was  but  slightly  clad  iu  a  faded  silk 
dress,  better  adapted  to  the  drawing-room  than 
to  the  streets,  over  which  was  thrown  a  loose 
shawl  of  the  same  texture  and  the  same  laded 
hue.  Her  hair  lay  dishevelled  on  her  shoulders ; 
her  countenance,  full  of  expression,  betrayed  the 
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terror  which  had  paralyzed  her  vhole  firamc,  and 
left  her  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  her  feeble  captor 
—for  he  was  old  and  feeble,  but  inBenfiible  of 
both  in  the  eierrase  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  duty. 

Blackstock  surveyed  the  unfortunate  with  more 
of  compassion  than  was  generally  conceived  to  be 
in  keeping  with  his  general  character ;  he  was 
interested  in  her  appearance,  and  interfered  for 
her  release  on  inquiring  into  the  charge  agaiust 
her,  which  upon  inv^tigation  acquitted  her  of 
all  but  that  of  being  what  is  technically  termed 
"  a  disorderly."  She  was  new  to  the  town  which 
she  had  flown  to  in  her  desperation,  as  the  only 
resource  of  a  life  doomed  to  wretchedness  and 
oontamination.  Unknown  to  the  frail  sisterhood 
of  the  quarter  which  she  had  selected  for  her 
haunts,  and  not  sufficiently  subdued  to  mix  with 
them  in  their  carousals  and  their  shameless 
inebrieties,  she  had  been  ejeoted  and  denounced  as 
an  unworthy  associate,  and  had  that  n^ht  paid 
the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  their  rules  of  eister- 
hood.  They  had  torn  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
had  struck  her  to  the  ground,  trampled  on  her 
dress ;  and,  to  wind  up  the  climax,  the  foremost 
of  her  assailants,  with  the  cry  of  "  "Watch ! 
watch  I "  hrfd  her,  on  the  ground  to  which 
she  had  felled  her,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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"watcli,"  charged  her  -with  the  very  <^eDee 
which  she  had  herself  oommitted,  in  oQnar  words, 
an  assault  of  a  most  aggravated  oharaoter. 

"  Shame,  shame  I "  was  the  simoltaQeonB  cry 
of  the  moh,  who  are  very  rarely  deficient  in  the 
expression  of  a  generous  feeling,  wh^i  appealed 
to  by  a  woman  in  distress ;  bat  the  chai^  was 
persisted  in,  oontrary  to  the  CTidenoes,  in  them- 
selves unmistakeahle,  and  the  watchman  insisted 
on  conveying  the  victim  to  Ihe  watch-honse. 

"  I  wUl  be  answerable  for  her  appearance," 
said  Blaokstock,  in  oonsiderable  exatement; 
"and  I,"  "and  I,"  responded  Oreystock  and 
Slimstock ;  while  the  <3owd  gatidering  round  the 
accuser,  muttering  and  mnrmuring,  interrupted 
her  communication  with  the  officer  of  the  night, 
and  the  three  notables,  who  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  case,  released  the  trembling  girl 
from  his  official  grip,  and  hurried  away  with  her 
from  the  spot. 

"A  rescue ! — a  rescue ! "  was  the  cry,  and  again 
the  rattle  was  sprung,  but  too  late ;  and  the  poor 
and  helpless  custodian,  surrounded  by  his  com- 
rades, who  came  hobhlii^  ah)ng  to  the  discordant 
summons,  was  left  to  the  jeering  of  a  rabble 
always  delighting  in  an  opportunity  of  "  posing 
the  Charlies." 

But  the  matter  was  not  to  end  in  this  way. 
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Hewienrs  Blackstock,  Greystock,  and  Slimstock 
bad  been  marked,  their  perBons  kno  vn,  and  a  vigor- 
ous porsnit  iras  commeoced  in  vindication  of  the 
lav  and  the  lav's  authority;  but  in  the  com- 
motion which  ensned,  eofficient  time  elapsed 
for  escape.  The  fugitives  had  eloped,  no  one 
knew  whither,  and  the  porsaers  had  to  return 
to  their  refipective  beats,  their  grievances  unre- 
dressed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parties  who  had  rescued 
the  unfortunate  one  hurried  her  along,  herself 
almost  unconscious  of  whither  they  were  lead- 
ing her,  winding  through  the  cross  alleys  and 
byways  intersecting  that  thronged  region  well 
known  in  these  our  own  days  as  the  pestilential 
Seven  Dials  and  St.  Giles's.  They  soon  found 
themsdves  in  somewhat  of  a  better  neighbour- 
hood, that  of  Oreek  Street,  Soho,  where  the  un- 
fortunate woman  hadobtained  lodgings  in  a  private 
dwelling  of  no  very  great  repute  — where  equivocal 
ladies  may  obtain  a  domicile  upon  exorbitant 
terms,  conditioniog  an  observance  of  what  was 
due  to  the  respectability  of  the  house.  That  re- 
spectability, however,  was  jeopardized  by  the 
abrupt  appearance  of  the  firm  of  Blackstock, 
Oreystock,  and  -Slimstock,  accompanying  the  fair 
equivocal  at  the  irregular  hour  of  twelve,  the 
lady's  return  being  generally  at  one  or  two  in  the 
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morning,  and  then  silently  gliding  in  Ly  aid  oi 
her  latch-key,  alone  and  unobserved. 

Happily  for  all  parties,  the  respectability  of  the 
house  was  speedily  re-established  by  the  deposit  of 
a  certain  piece  of  ^Id  of  the  value  of  one  pound 
one  in  the  pliant  palm  of  the  angered  lady  of  the 
house,  who,  if  she  could  supply  an  abundance  of 
reasons  why  the  respectability  of  her  house  should 
be  strictly  sustained,  could  also  famish  an  equal 
supply  of  reasons,  under  circumstances,  why  it. 
might  be  violated ;  and,  in  the  instance  under  nar- 
rative, we  may  safely  aver,  in  the  purity  of  the 
motives  of  the  triumvirate,  no  taint  could  be  left 
behind  adSecting  the  character  of  her  house. 

There  was  a  something  in  the  appearance  of 
the  poor  frail  creature  which  could  not  fail,  even 
with  men  of  the  world,  of  attracting  sympathy ; 
there  was  intelligence  gleaming  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  outraged  modesty  shrinking  in  its 
natural  timidity  from  the  licentious  gaze,  suffused 
her  whole  face  with  blushes.  She  had  been  beau* 
tifrd,  and  she  still  was  beantifol  in  its  remains ; 
but  the  flower  had  lost  its  bloom,  and  in  a  faded 
cheek  was  discoverable  the  serpent  that  had  fed 
upon  it. 

Her  tale  is  soon  told:  brief  as  were  her  suffer- 
ings, that  tale  which,  as  it  issued  from  her  pale, 
cold,  quivering  lips,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
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oooasionally  iatermpted  by  convulsLve  sobs,  sank 
to  the  hearts  of  her  anditots,  Btifling  every  feeling 
*but  oompassioB,  exciting  no  other  desire  than 
that  of  mitigating  her  Borrows,  of  reacuing  the 
crashed  plant  trodden  down  by  the  pei-fidy  of 
man,  and  hunted  into  a  life  of  infamy  by  an  un- 
feeling world.  That  tale,  so  full  of  woe,  so  feel- 
ingly, so  artlessly  narrated,  kept  in  check  the 
roving  thoughts  of  men  nnaooustomed  to  drop 
into  the  "  melting  mood,"  but  in  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  Tolnptuary  to  look  upon  frail  nature  as 
<n:dauied  and  doomed  to  become  its  prey. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  solicitor, 
of  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose 
connections  lay  with  a  spendthrift  nobility,  and 
the  sons  and  scions  of  a  prodigal  aristocracy  fre- 
quenting his  hoQse  and  adding  to  the  business  of 
his  office.  Her  mother  had  been  deceased  for 
some  years ;  h^  sisters  were  married  into  highly 
respectable  femilies ;  her  brother — she  had  only 
one — was  abroad  in  the  East  Indies,  having  re- 
ceived a  considerable  appointment ;  and  she  alone 
left  in  the  management  of  her  father's  household. 
Li  this  situation,  left  alone  in  the  guidance  of  her 
own  conduct,  with  no  one  to  counsel  and  advise, 
or  to  whom  she  could  reveal  the  secrets  of  her 
heart — ^for  her  &ther  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  profoHdonal  parsnits,  or  those  of  his  plea- 
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sures,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  paioit  for  his 
child — in  the  bloom  of  an  early  womanhood,  she 
was  left  to  the  government  of  her  own  feelings ; 
and,  having  imprudently  fonned  an  intimacy  with 

the  Hon.  B C ,  to  whom  she  had  been 

introduced  by  her  own  more  imprudent  &ther, 
she  ultimately  became  the  prey  of  that  practised 
seducer. 

The  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  man  nur- 
tured in  the  schooLof  fashion,  united  with  the 
personal  graces,  and  never  excelled  in  the  delusive 
delicacy  of  address,  were  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce their  effect  on  the  young  untutored  mind 
which  knew  little  of  the  wOrld,  and  less  of  those 
artifices  formed  to  deceive,  and  trained  to  subdue, 
innocence  in  its  unconsciousness.  Too  prone  to 
believe,  too  ready  to  acc^t  o^  promises  artfully 
interwoven  with  reasons  why  those  promises 
should  be  kept  secret  and  their  fulfilmrait  delayed, 
is  the  every-day  argument  of  the  voluptuary. 
He  had  promised  her  marriage,  had  bound  him- 
self by  the  most  solemn  assuranoos ;  but  that 
marriage  must  be  secret :  he  dared  not  offend  a 
father  on  whom  his  sole  dependence  rested,  &c., 
&c.  She  fell ;  she  fled  her  father's  house,  was 
conveyed  to  apartments  already  prepared  for  her, 
and  the  next  day  was  to  consummate  their  secret 
marriage ;  but  that  marriage  never  mts  oonsom- 
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mated,  but  deferred  from  day  to  day,  on  plausible 
pretexts,  until,  the  heart  sickening  in  the  vain 
hope,  she  awoke  to  the  discoTcry  of  her  own  po- 
Bitive  ruin  and  the  perfidy  of  the  man  she  had 
madly  loved.  His  visits  became  less  and  less 
frequent  as  her  importunities  became  more  and 
more  urgent.  She  was  to  become  a  mother — the 
mother  of  a  child  of  shame  !  She  felt  she  was 
an  outcast,  the  spumed  of  society ;  that  she  was 
alone  in  the  world  with  the  brand  of  infamy  upon 
her  forehead.  She  entreated  him,  on  her  knees 
entreated  him,  and  in  the  agony  of  her  misery 
fell  at  his  feet  imploring,  fainting,  and  senseless. 
It  was  his  last  visit.  On  the  next  day  he 
wrote  her  that  their  connexion  was  at  an  end ; 
that  in  a  few  hours  he  should  be  on  his  road  to 
Paris,  where  engagements  caUed  him ;  that  her 
beauty,  which,  as  a  friend,  he  urged  her  to  pre- 
serve, would  procure  her  many  admirers — many, 
in  all  probability,  more  wealthy  than  himself; 
that,  unhappily,  he  could  not  afltord  to  keep  up 
her  establishment,  and  enclosing  her  fifty  pounds 
to  defray  her  present  expenses  until  she  could 
meet  with  a  suitable  friend  to  provide  for  her,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  her  that,  under  his  then 
j^'essing  drcumstances,  he  had  placed  himself  in 
a  most  mienviable  position  in  parting  with  so 
large  a  sum,  concluding  with  a  hope  that,  should 
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they  over  meet  again  by  any  chance  accident, 
they  might  do  so  as  warm  friends  as  eyer. 

Thus  did  this  cool,  deliberate,  anA  accomplished 
villain  repay  the  a£^tions  he  had  insidiously 
■won,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  cast  her  on  the 
world  in  hopelessness  and  despair,  leaving  her 
abandoned  to  a  life  of  infamy,  or,  what  is  better, 
if  it  had  so  pleased  Heaven,  an  early  and  dis- 
honoured  grave,  unmoumed,  unpitied,  unrc- 
gretted,  but  where  the  wicked  trouble  not,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Had  the  fortunes  of  this  depraved  son  of  a 
peer  cast  him  among  the  humbler  ranks  of  those 
whose  meals  are  purchased  by  their  daily  labour, 
no  question  can  be  entertained  but  he  would  have 
figured  among  the  felons  of  the  day ;  and,  fortunate 
if  escaping  the  expiation  of  his  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold,  a  felon  in  heart,  he  would  have  become 
a  fit  associate  of  a  Jack  Sheppard,  lacking  the 
courage  of  a  Claude  Duval  or  a  Turpin  ;  but  he 
was  the  son  of  a  peer,  clothed  with  tiie  rank  of 
nobility,  and,  in  the  loose  morals  of  the  day,  his 
ofiences  were  venal,  and  his  vices  follies. 

Stricken  to  the  heart,  this  poor  forlorn  one  was 
borne,  in  strong  convulsions,  to  her  bed,  and  for 
many  weeks  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibLlity. 
She  awoke  to  a  thorou^  knowledge  of  her  con- 
dition,  soothed  and  consoled  by  her  attendant 
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physician,  the  no  less  amiahle  than  celebrated 
Dr.  Denman,  whose  serrices  were  rendered  deli- 
cately and  gratuitously.  Under  his  advice  sho 
wrote  to  her  &ther  and  her  sistors,  feelingly  and 
imploringly ;  but  the  execrations  of  the  one,  and 
the  scorn  and  oontompt  of  the  others,  were  the 
only  reply  to  her  penitence  and  sorrows.  Hope 
was  exting^hed.  She  became  a  mother,  and 
with  a  mother's  pangs  came  a  mother's  feelings. 
She  had  something  to  live  for.  14'ew  duties  in- 
spired her  with  fortitude  to  bear  with  that  heavy 
calamity  which  had  beiallen  her,  and  her  thoughts 
were  ateorbed  in  the  means  of  sustaining  her  own 
life  as  a  duty  to  her  child.  She  sought  employ- 
ment as  a  sempstress,  but  found  it  not;  or,  if 
found,  at  so  small  a  recompense,  it  could  scarcely 
maintain  her  in  bread  alone,  leaving  her 
wholly  deficient  in  the  payment  of  her  weekly 
rent. 

Her  money  was  expended,  her  trinkets  were 
disappearing  to  her  necessities ;  even  the  articles 
of  her  clothing  were  gradually  resorted  to,  to 
supply  those  wants  indispensable  to  existence. 
In  this  perilous  situation  she  sought  and  found 
a  humbler  home  in  Greek  Street,  and  in  her 
desperation  resolved  on  an  appeal  once  more  to 
her  father;  she  did  so  in  humble  and  penitent 
terms,  asking  his  forgiveness  and  his  mercy — in 
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vain ;  her  letter,  re-directed,  was  returned  with 
these  words :  "  Starve,  viper,  and  die."  Still 
clinging  to  hope,  that  if  not  for  her  Bake,  still 
for  her  duld's  sake,  he  might  relent,  and  al- 
though he  might  withhold  his  forgiveness  and 
cast  her  from  him,  he  might  protect  her  unof- 
fending child,  she  determined  on  seeing  him, 
and  casting  herself  at  his  feet,  and  imploring  that 
mercy  for  her  babe  which  she  in  her  transgres- 
sions conld  not  hope  for. 

Alas !  frailty  in  woman  carries  with  it  its 
own  bitterness,  its  own  thorns,  its  own  inevitable 
doom.  The  titled  tranagressor  may  clothe  her 
vices  in  ermine,  and  pass  unscathed  in  the  gay 
world's  opinion,  but  the  unhappy  victim  of  a 
villain's  snares  falls  "  like  a  star,  to  rise  no 
more." 

Drawing  her  shawl  around  her  neck,  the 
last  remnant  of  her  reduced  wardrobe,  closely 
pressing  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  shielded  and 
sheltered  by  that  shawl  from  the  foggy  air  that 
hung  in  mists  aroimd  and  over  the  Metropolis  on 
that  November  evening,  firm  in  purpose,  in  the 
resolution  of  one  who  feels  that  his  all  is  de- 
pendent on  his  stake,  and  ventures  that  all  in 
despairing  madness,  she  apiax)ached  her  father's 
door.  The  mist  of  the  night  had  nearly  pene- 
trated to  her  skin ;  it  dripped  from  her  hair ; 
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but  her  child  was  warm — the  damps  had  not 
pierced  through  its  ample  covering. 

6he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  that  door  from 
which  she  had  flown  to  become  a  guilty  thing ; 
and  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  the  knocker  of 
that  door,  the  death-like  throe  of  consciousness 
palsied  the  hand  so  raised,  and  the  knocker  fell 
from  it  in  one  deep  solemn  stroke.  The  door 
was  opened.  Summoning  to  her  aid  all  her 
moral  courage,  she  advanced  beyond  the  thres- 
hold, her  trembling  lips  scarcely  articulating  the 
name  of  him  she  sought.  Before  the  serrant 
could  reply  to  her  request,  the  parlour  door 
opened,  and  her  father  stood  before  her  like  a 
statue,  motionless.  She  tottered  to  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  hall  chairs.  She  could  not  speak;  her 
tongue  faltered  as,  with  a  sudden  effort,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  imploringly,  while 
her  feverish  lips  muttered,  "  Mercy,  father, 
mercy." 

"  "Wretch  !  "  exclaimed  the  marble  man. 
"  "Wretch,  what  do  you  here  ?  How  dare  you 
pollute  with  your  presence  the  home  you  aban- 
doned in  your  infamy  ! " 

"  Father,  father,  hear  me ! "  was  the  heart- 
rending cry  of  the  distracted  girl.  "Hear  me, 
for  this  iniant'a  sake.  Do  not  curse  me  ;  I  ask 
your  mercy  for  his  sake — not  for  my  own." 
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"  I  will  not  hear  you,"  was  the  inexorable 
reply,  "nor  shall  the  air  I  breathe  be  longer 
contaminated  by  that  of  a  "  The  con- 
cluding word  was  stifled  in  his  anger  and  his 
more  severe  indignation. 

"  0  Qodl  is  there  no  mercy  to  be  shown  to  one 
like  me — the  victim  of  a  wretch  in  whom  I  have 
too  much  confided  ? "  fell  from  her  lips,  as  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  assuage  his  wrath.  They 
were  the  last  words  she  wns  permitted  to  breathe 
forth. 

"Turn  her  out — turn  her  into  the  street," 
cried  the  inhuman  man,  turning  to  the  footman 
in  attendance  —  "to  beg,  to  starve,  to  rot,  to 
die." 

The  footman  hesitated;  compassion  was  strongly 
marked  upon  his  countenance,  and  a  tear  stray- 
ing down  his  cheek.  That  man  wore  the  Uvery 
of  his  stem  master  on  his  back,  but  the  nobler 
livery  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  his  heart,  which 
commandeth  charity  to  all,  and  mercy  and  for- 
giveness to  repentance. 

"  Obey  my  orders  instantly,  or  take  your 
dismissal  £rom  my  service,"  cried  the  inexorable 
&ther,  addressing  himself  to  his  servant,  but  who, 
if  he  bad  weighed  his  own  heart,  would  have 
found  that  he  himself  stood  more  in  need  of 
mercy  and  foi^veness  than  his  offending  child. 
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"  It  must  be  so,  then,"  replied  the  man,  much 
moved;  "for  I  camiot  in  my  heart  tnm  my 
master's  daughter  from  my  master's  door." 

This  -was  her  tale,  which  after-inquiries  fully 
confirmed  in  all  its  essential  particnlars.  The 
fiither  himself  thrnst  her  from  his  house :  in  rain 
her  shrieks,  her  tears,  and  pitiful  lamentations ; 
he  left  her  to  Qie  drizzling  rain  of  that  sad  cold 
ni^t,  and  closing  the  door  npon  h^,  returned  to 
the  comforts  of  his  parlour  fire,  somewhat  excited 
but  not  more  mercifully  moved. 

The  footman,  with  that  sympathy  whi(A  is  not 
rare  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  watching  his 
opportunily  when  his  master  had  retired,  re-opened 
the  street  door  slowly  and  silently,  in  quest  of  the 
unhappy  one.  She  was  gone ;  but  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  he 
followed  her  on  the  way  she  was  most  likely  to 
take,  and  overtook  her  as  she  was  turning  the 
comer  in  Piccadilly.  She  was  staggering  along 
as  one  intoxicated,  and  many  an  eye  was  bent 
upon  her  as  she  passed,  some  derisively,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  her  wretchedness ;  while  some 
few  looked  upon  her  in  pity,  but  more  in  anger. 
Hastening  up  to  her  side,  and  handing  her  over 
the  cnmsing  on  which  she  had  just  ventured,  he 
slipped  into  her  hand  a  crown-piece,  and  with  a 
"  Ood  speed  you,"  left  her  to  pursue  her  home- 
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ward  way.  Bnt  that  crown-piece  waS  a  godsend. 
It  was  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  it  was 
the  suhsistence  of  two  enabling  the  mind  on 
returning  to  its  consciousness  to  struggle  with 
its  woes,  and  reTolve  the  doubtM  means  of 
sustaining  life.  What  means  ?  The  world  was 
closed  against  her — ^its  portals  of  honest  industry 
were  closed.  So  she  thought  and  so  she  felt 
What,  then,  was  left  ?  To  b^,  to  starve,  to  see 
her  child  sicken  at  her  hoaom  for  want  of  nou- 
rishment ;  to  witness  his  convulsive  agonies  while 
passing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  slow  and  hngering 
death  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  writhing  on  his 
pale  cheek  ?  No,  no,  impossible  !  She  had  no 
one  to  advise,  no  one  to  counsel  with,  no  Chris- 
tian voice  to  whisper  comfort  in  her  ear  or  pour 
a  balm  upon  her  woes.  She  was  draolate,  iso- 
lated in  the  great  world  on  which  she  was  cast ; 
and  the  thought  came  over  her,  but  it  passed 
away ;  she  shuddered  at  its  glance.  Again  it 
pressed  upon  her  in  that  feeble  moan  of  her 
young  child,  which  could  draw  no  nutrim^it 
from  her  breast,  and  aU  her  desperate  raiergies 
were  aroused.  She  loved  that  child  as  only 
mothers  can  love.  So,  in  the  delirium  of 
that  hopelessness  which  had  driven  away  her 
purer  thoughts,  she  determined  on  her  own  immo- 
lation, her  own  voluntary  self-sacrifice  in  support 
c2 
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of  that  little  life,  to  her  so  precious,  the  imcon- 
scions  companion  of  her  sotrors,  the  only  solace 
left  her  in  her  great  tronble.  It  was  the  desperate 
resolution  of  the  troubled  maniac ;  hut  when  she 
came  to  the  fatal  remedy,  and  the  libertine  of  the 
streets  approached  her,  terror,  disgust,  horror, 
and  dismay  disarmed  her  of  her  purpose :  a  terri- 
fied timidity  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  blau- 
diahments-of  the  cyprian,  and  she  could  not  fall 
in  the  path  she  had  madly  chosen  even  though 
the  cup  of  misery,  drained  to  the  dregs,  was  stiti 
b^ore  her  with  all  its  pending  horrors. 

But  her  rescue  was  at  hand :  it  was  reserved 
to  her  to  win  the  gay  voluptuary  to  her  holy 
oaose,  and  find  protectors  in  those  men  whose 
names  stood  foremost  in  the  lists  of  the  licentious. 

It  was  in  the  morning  that  her  land- 
lady demanded  the  payment  of  her  rent,  which 
was  then  overdue,  in  coarser  tones  than  usual, 
accompanied  by  remarks  upon  her  beauty  and 
its  profitable  use,  and  insisting  upon  payment  or 
else  the  streets — the  streets  must  shelter  her  in 
her  penury  and  pride,  or  probably  the  workhouse 
might  receive  her,  if  she  could  prove  her  parish. 
"Why,  you  fool,"  she  continued,  "you've  a 
fortin  in  your  face,  if  you  did  but  know  how  to 
use  it.  Why  I  knows  a  gentleman  who  will 
stand  your  lodging,  and  perhaps  summut  more, 
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for  the  matter  of  that,  if  folks  would  come  down 
with  their  infernal  pride  ;  bat  that  makes  no  odds 
to  me ;  I  wuits  my  money,  and  that's  all  about 
it,  and  if  I  hasn't  it  paid  into  my  hands  to- 
morrow morning,  I  seizes  your  duds,  though,  God 
knows,  they're  worth  but  little,  and  you  may 
walk." 

Blackstock  listened  to  the  narrative  we  have  su 
fully  related,  and  which  we  had  from  her  own 
lips  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  a  better 
fortune  smiled  upon  her,  and  her  torn  reputation 
was  restored  to  healthiness  by  tiie  clear  evidences 
of  a  mind  firm  in  its  principles,  commanding  in 
its  developed  powers,  and  chastened  by  its  trials. 

Blackstock,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  narrator,  had  upon  several  occasions  inter- 
rupted her  with  questions,  which,  being  readily 
answered,  removed  from  his  mind  some  doubts 
still  lingering  there,  and  partially  to  her  dis- 
credit. 

Rising  from  hia  seat,  with  that  air  of  dignity 
and  courtly  ease  which  ill  became  him  in  the 
character  he  had  assumed,  and  shamed  the 
mask  by  which  the  real  purposes  of  that  night 
had  been  concealed,  dropped  his  purse  into 
her  lap.  He  was  a  prince — ay,  "  every  inch  a 
prince" — in  the  rich  endowments  of  a  well- 
cultivated  mind,  the  sensitive  nature  of  a  warm 
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and  generous  heart.  He  had  many  viitaes,  but 
he  had  many  frailties,  vioes,  if  that  appellatioii 
is  better  adapted  to  the  case.  Bom  in  a  court, 
reared  in  a  ooort,  nurtured  in  a  court  atmosphere, 
in  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Imury ;  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  erery  passion,  unrestrained  by 
moral  influences,  surrounded  by  a  vain  and  fii- 
Tolous  nobility ;  courted,  followed,  and  admired 
by  the  exalted  in  rank,  obeequions,  and  acknow- 
ledging themselves  honoured  in  his  smiles,  by 
these  means  claiming  an  enviable  distinction ; 
wooed  by  the  higji-bom  dames  of  quality,  re- 
splendent in  beauty,  decked  with  all  the  charms 
and  blandishments  so  captivating  to  youth  in  its 
freshness — temptation  sitting  on  the  pouting  lip, 
consent  on  the  flushed  cheek,  the  yielding  passion 
in  the  soft,  blue  eye, — he  was  what  the  world 
had  made  him,  and  the  world  was  amenable 
for  those  vices  which  it  had  set  down  to  his 
accotmt  alone. 

His  virtues  were  his  own,  and  they  were  of  the 
noblest  class — the  emanations  of  a  truly  benevolent 
heart,  which  viewed  the  common  frailties  of  our 
pocw  human  nature  rather  with  pity  than  with 
soom,  and  could  yield  his  sympathies  for  woman 
in  her  weakness. 

He  dropped  his  purse  into  her  lap  with  a 
delioacy  which   cast  aside  even   tho   &intest 
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doubts  of  the  purity  of  his  thoughts.  She  vaa 
young,  she  was  beautiful,  and  doubly  interestii^ 
in  her  affliction  and  in  her  tears ;  but  our  inoog- 
nito  saw  her  only  in  her  sorrow,  and  was  animated 
by  no  other  feeling  than  the  relief  he  might  afford. 

"  That  servant — that  footman  of  your  father's 
of  whom  you  spoke — do  you  know,  or  do  you 
remember,  his  name  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  do,"  was  the  reply;  "he  has  lived  with 
my  father  for  several  years.  A  faithfol  srarrant. 
I  can  never  forget  him.    His  name  is  Roberts." 

The  name  was  entered  on  the  tablets  of  the 
inquirer. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  flowing  from  the  lips  and 
from  the  eyes  of  the  young  mother,  as  she 
stood  over  the  pillow  of  her  child,  springing  to 
her  arms,  awakening  from  his  slumbers ;  or  the 
joy  of  Hiat  poor  heart  that  nestled  him  to  her 
bosom,  in  the  assured  means  whic^  the  purse 
afforded  her  of  providing  for  his  little  wants 
without  the  abhorrent  sacrifloe  which  the  rigid 
sternness  of  necessity  had  meditated.  There  was 
joy  in  the  he^rt ;  it  spoke  in  the  most  intelligible 
language  as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  her  beneiactor, 
and  moistened  it  with  her  tears. 

"We  may  not  meet  again,"  he  said,  as  he 
withdrew  his  hand;  "but  your  welfare  shall  be 
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looked  to  and  secured — comfort  yourself  vith 
that  assurance.    Adien  ! " 

Th^  rose  to  depart ;  the  clock  had  struck  the 
hour,  and  the  hoarse  bawling  of  the  watchman 
pronounced  it  "  Two,  and  a  cloudy  morning." 
Slimstock  had  taken  an  eager  interest  in  all  that 
had  passed.  He  was  not  a  libertine :  acute  in 
his  feelings,  tender  in  his  expressions  of  S3rmpathy, 
and  withal  chaste  in  his  ideas,  he  had  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention  to  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  one  so  yoimg,  so  innocent,  and  so 
confiding.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  guinea,  a 
solitary  coin,  a  disconsolate  coin,  an  isolated  coin, 
which  had  been  stowed  away  heaven  knows  how 
or  when,  but  there  it  was,  solitary  and  alone,  like 
a  friendless  colt  in  an  open  pasture.  It  was  an 
honest  coin,  and  honestly  bestowed ;  there  was  a 
pressure  of  the  hand  as  he  parted  with  it ;  a  tear 
in  that  large  and  lustrous  eye,  which  dimmed  its 
brightness,  still  shone  forth  in  the  excited  ten- 
derness of  a  generous  sympathy  :  it  was  peculiar 
to  that  extraordinary  man  that  whatever  touched 
his  feelings  exhibited  its  instantaneous  effects  in 
a  moistened  eye.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  own  adaptation  of  Kotzehue's 
"  Stranger  "  to  the  stage,  weep  as  a  child  would 
weep  at  the  inimitable  performance  of  Krs. 
Siddons  and  John  Kemble  in  the  characters  of 
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Mrs.  Holier  and  the  Stranger,  and  hare  actually, 
in  the  scene  of  the  children,  led  him  from  his 
box  almost  oonToIsed  at  the  mimic  scene. 

Nature  sublimed  by  art,  but  so  sublimed  that 
nature  herself  could  alone  be  seen,  was  to  him, 
and  we  believe  to  the  world  generally,  the  very 
perfection  of  the  mimic  art ;  but  he  was  no  ad- 
mirer of  tragedy,  and  I  have  seen  him  unmoved 
at  the  meanings  of  Monimta,  actually  laugh  at 
the  sorrows  of  Galista,  and  the  maniacism  of 
Alicia.  Tragedy  buckramed  and  on  stilts — the 
bowl  and  the  dagger— had  no  charms  for  him. 
All  his  impulses  were  of  nature,  unrestrained ; 
and  nature  alone,  in  her  homely  garb,  her  mourn- 
ing weeds,  her  sufferings,  her  sorrows,  and  her 
trials,  could  always  find  a  recuse  in  that  impul- 
sive heart,  which  never  lost  its  freshness  during 
life,  and  which  adveraty  in  its  sternest  mood 
coidd  not  corrode. 

Now,  whether  George  Prince  of  Wales,  if  be 
had  found  himself  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
Blackstock  stood,  would  have  done  as  he  (Black- 
stock)  did,  remains  a  question  to  be  solved  at 
leisure;  or,  if  Blackstock,  in  the  likeness  of 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  revelling  in  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  destined  at 
some  distant  period  to  rule  the  destinies  of  his 
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ctnmtry,  Hurruuuded  l^  flsUery,  tempted  by  the 
lordly  and  lady  flensualist  to  Qie  indulgence  of 
his  passions,  to  the  coimption  of  his  moral  natme, 
and  the  perrernon  of  &ai  noUe  mind  vhich  but 
for  its  satellites  might  have  ^one  forth  with 
more  than  ordinary  Instze, — it  might  equally  be 
questioned  irhether  Blackstock,  placed  in  that 
position,  vonld  hare  in  like  manner  done  that 
-f^iich  he  (the  Prince)  had  done.  Their  charac- 
ters, to  ordinary  appearance,  were  as  distinct 
&om  each  other  as  might  be  veil  conceived ;  yet 
the  Prince,  in  his  palace  of  Carlton,  sorroanded 
by  oonrtierg,  ermined  in  state,  and  banqnetii^ 
in  volaptnousness,  and  Blackstock,  in  his  coarse 
woollen  coat,  with  its  heavy  brass  buttons  and  its 
Irish  cape,  might  be  identified  in  their  Indivi- 
dnality  as  one  and  the  same  person,  governed  by 
the  same  feelings,  actuated  by  the  same  impulses, 
but  adapting  them  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
aitnation  in  which  the  party  might  be  cast. 

Sheridan  was  the  Mend,  fevourite,  and  acknow- 
ledged adviser  of  Qeorge  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Slim- 
stock  the  never-failing  companion  of  Blackstock 
in  his  strange  adventures. 

This  one  thing  is  for  certain,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  identity  is  ooncemed;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  folfilled  to  the  v^  letter  the  promise 
made  l^^  Blackstodc,  who  from  that  sin^e  visit 
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was  neTer  ^ain  Been  in  Chreek  Street,  Soho,  or  at 
any  other  residenoe  to  -winch  the  lady  had  re- 
sorted. Blackstock  and  Slimstock  were  nerer 
again  heard  of  in  that  quarter ;  but  Sheridan,  in 
obedience  to  his  instraetionfl,  and  prompted  by 
his  own  active  bencTolenee,  proenred  for  the  lady 
a  change  of  residence  in  the  house  of  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  great  blacking  firm  of  Day 
and  Hartin,  at  that  time  hairdresser  to  the 
theatre,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  kind 
manager,  she  studied  for  the  st^e  with  John  P. 
Kemble  and  the  occasional  tuition  of  that  greatest 
of  tragedians  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons.  Under  an 
assumed  name,  a  nomme  de  theatre,  she  made  her 
debvt  in  the  character  of  Rosalind,  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  in  which  part,  if  she  did  not  create 
what  is  called  a  sensation,  she  was  receiTcd  with 
an  applause  which  secured  her  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion on  the  pay-list  of  the  theatre — a  state  of  in- 
dependence to  which  she  expired,  and  to  secure 
which  she  incessantly  laboured. 

Lovely  in  person,  modest  in  her  deportment, 
graceful  in  her  carriage,  with  a  sweet  Toice,  soft, 
clear,  and  melodious,  still  she  had  commenced 
her  studies  too  late  to  become  sufiLcieatly  accom- 
plished to  take  leading  parts  in  tiie  profession  she 
had  assumed ;  but  what  she  did  she  did  well,  and 
her  ambition  never  prompted  her  to  complain  of 
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the  small  parts  committed  to  her  rendition.  She 
was  a  good  actress,  but  deficient  in  that  force 
which  could  give  effect  to  the  conflict  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  hut  the  more  estimable  qualities  of  the 
good  woman  were  eminently  hers.  Surrounded 
by  admirers  attracted  by  her  beauty,  tempted  by 
offers  to  which  her  situation  exposed  her,  she 
rose  above  scandal,  even  in  her  whispering  malig- 
nity, and  retaining  her  self-respect  as  her  more 
intriguing  admirers  drew  off,  she  obtained  the 
respect  of  the  dissolute  and  disappointed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  then  in  the  flower 
of  her  beauty,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  an  ami- 
able man  of  abundant  means,  and  for  whom  she 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment.  It  was  in  her 
pride  and  in  her  yirtue  that  she  had  confided  to 
his  bosom  the  secret  of  her  little  history.  It  was 
kept  there,  nurtured  there,  like  a  hidden  jewel, 
never  to  be  exposed.  He  loved  her  not  the  less 
for  the  dark  shadow  which  had  been  cast  upon 
her  youth,  but  the  more  for  the  confidence  she 
had  reposed  in  his  integrity  and  honour,  and  tiie 
candour  with  which  she  had  made  admission 
of  her  guilty  thoughts,  her  wild  despair,  and 
want  of  moral  fortitude.  Eoberts,  the  footman, 
was  received  into  the  establishment  of  Carlton 
as  a  reward  for  his  benevolent  feelings  for  his 
mast^a  daughter,  and  ultimately  became  the 
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confidential  servant  of  the  Prince,  the  Kegent, 
and  the  King,  whom  he  served  faithfully,  and 
survived. 

In  omitt^ing  to  name  the  exemplary  lady  now 
no  more,  the  subject  of  the  little  narratiTe  and 
object  of  the  royal  benevolence,  not  the  less 
indebted,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  active  philan- 
thropy of  Sheridan,  we  have  been  governed 
solely  by  our  dewre  of  sparing  the  feelings 
of  a  large  and  highly  distingui^ed  family  she 
has  left  behind  her,  inheritors  of  her  virtues 
but  not  of  her  troubles;  and  although  there  is 
not  a  member  of  that  family  but  might  be  proud 
of  such  a  parent,  still  to  revive  thai  dark  page  in 
her  little  history  would  be  but  to  lend  to  calumny 
a  new  fact  for  distortion,  to  detraction  and  male- 
volent invention  fre^  food  for  its  poisonous 
circulation. 

The  boy — her  first-bom,  the  ofifepring  of  her 
betrayer — fell  at  Trafidgar  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  deeply  htmented 
by  his  captain,  honoured  and  reepeoted  by  the 
ship's  crew  in  which  he  served. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

ANOTHER  ADTEXTUEE — VT3IT  TO  THE  "BROWN  BEAK" — ITS 
ACCOSTOHBD  OUKSTS — DA>'OEROU9  POSITIOX  — l^E  RESCrE 
,  ASD  THE  CAPTURE — THE  MOST  COSSTABLE — ^IHE  HAGIS- 
TBATB. 

BtT  the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  was 
not  going  to  close  in  that  way.  They  were  out 
on  the  ramble  in  search  of  some  merry  adventure 
in  the  haunts  of  the  humble  or  the  abodes  of  tho 
vicious.  It  was  two  o'clock.  The  ancients  were 
snoring  on  their  beats  in  their  several  boxes.  It 
was  past  two  o'clock;  the  quarter  had  been 
struck;  that  sullen  hour  when  the  retreating 
burglar  skulks  in  the  byways,  alarmed  lest  lus 
own  footfall  should  betray  him  in  his  uneasy 
flight.  The  streets  were  deserted  ;  the  mob- 
clamour  of  the  drunken  and  the  disorderly  had 
ceased ;  the  blasphomoos  oaths  and  imprecations 
of  a  multitude  had  progressively  died  away  as 
tho  hours  advanced,  and  the  drizzling  moisture  of 
the  heavens  warned  them  away.  The  night 
prowler,  the  houseless,  had  sought  their  shelter 
in  the  night-houses,  as  they  are  called,  whoso 
doors  are  opened  at  midnight  and  closed  at  the 
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first  break  of  the  coming  day ;  tliose  miserable 
receptaclea  of  poverty  and  crime'  where  m«i  "  do 
congregate,"  and  women  too,  and  hoys  and  girls, 
filthy  and  ragged,  steaming  with  intemperance, 
insensible  of  their  condition,  and  rioting  in  the 
contagious  atmosphere  of  disease  and  death. 

It  was  to  the  "Brown  Bear,"  then,  and,  pro- 
bably still  standing  in  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles's, 
famous  in  its  day  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  lower 
ruflian,  the  harlot,  and  the  destitute  wretch,  out- 
cast of  all  but  the  community  of  this  demon  den ; 
it  was  to  the  "  Brown  Bear  "  that  our  incognitos 
directed  their  steps  in  quest  of  adventure,  and  to 
behold  vice  in  its  terriWe  deformity.  It  was  a 
bold  and  hazardous  enterprise,  attended  by  no 
common  dai^er,  and  scarcely  with  a  defence  in 
the  event  of  an  assault  &om  desperate  men 
imited  and  armed  with  desperate  energies.  Their 
hearts  faltered  as  they  ventured  across  the 
threshold,  but  it  was  passed — retreat  was  impos- 
sible. They  had  attracted  attention,  and  to  turn 
away  was  but  to  deepen  that  interest  which  their 
momentary  appearance  had  excited,  and  provoke 
the  sharpened  appetite  of  the  robber  for  the 
plunder  which  their  presence  indicated  to  be 
within  their  grasp. 

"  Strangers  in  the  crib !"  was  murmnred 
throughout  the  spacious  room,  its  benches  lined 
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with  the  Teriest  di^s  of  society,  and  on  its 
sanded  floor  lay  stretched  ^Is,  boys,  and  stal- 
irart  men,  some  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  bnt 
an  in  a  state  of  dromy  insensibility  arising  firom 
ihe  liquor  which  they  had  swallowed ;  the  steam 
and  odour  of  their  minted  breaths  was  intoler- 
able, the  Tery  air  was  putrid  with  dmnkenncss 
and  diseaBc. 

"Yokels!"  muttered  several  voices  crowding 
aronnd  the  Bpacious  bar,  still  panting  in  their 
inordinate  thirst  for  the  intoxicating  draught. 
"  Swells !"  growled  ont  a  few,  while  the  veterans 
of  the  gang,  with  a  more  knowing  wink  to  each 
other,  whispered  "  Traps ! " 

Bhickstock,  with  that  cool  di^kiy  of  courage 
which  distinguished  every  member  of  his  famUy, 
advanced  among  the  group  with  an  unflinching 
lirmness  and  that  resolute  eye  betokening  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  powers  in  defence,  and  a 
promptitude  and  decision  in  resistance  of  aggres- 
sion. 

"  An  ugly  customer,"  remarked  one  who  had 
eyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  measured  his  propor- 
tions, and  carried  to  account  the  awkward 
bludgeon  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

Greystock  and  Slimstock  followed  at  his  heel, 
the  former  a  little  pursy,  but  stout  and  resolute  ; 
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the  latter  by  no  means  liking  Ma  position,  but 
lacking  nothing  in  that  coolness  and  courage 
which  the  occasion  might  require.  They  had 
each  of  them  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  self-defence  as  taught  by  Slack  and  Brough- 
ton,  the  two  great  pugilists  of  the  day ;  and  were 
not  deficient  in  sii^le-stick  and  other  athletic 
exorcises,  the  fashion  of  the  times.  They  were 
well-built  men,  and  to  the  practised  eye  of  the 
rufBan  who  plumed  himself  on  his  strength, 
"ugly  customers;"  besides,  there  were  "three 
on  'em."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  their  match 
among  the  whole  group  who  were  not  "  too 
lushy  to  stand  up,"  said  a  sturdy,  thickset  man 
at  the  bar,  "  and  that's  all  about  it." 

We  may  question  the  good  taste  of  the  three 
intruders  into  this  noxious  pandemonium,  but  we 
cannot  but  admire  that  self-possession  with  which 
they  encoimtered  the  dangers  surrounding  them ; 
a  controlling  self-command  which  had  deterred  the 
sturdiest  ruffian  of  the  group  from  adventuring  the 
display  of  his  skill  in  bullying  and  bearing  down 
upon  the  victims  he  had  selected  for  his  prey.  It 
was  evident,  according  to  their  slang  phraseology, 
that  these  men  were  "wideawake,"  but  who  they 
were  and  what  they  were  was  a  mysteay :  they 
might  be  prigs  or  cracksmen,  but  it  seeifced  more 
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likely  they  weore  h&dtsmen^  that  is  to  say,  traps.  If 
they  Tere  the  latter,  "  tiiey  Bhoald  catcb  vfaat  they 
deserved,"  for  tiie  vhoie  fisroe  would  be  npontiiean. 

AdTaaoiDg  to  the  oounter  where  liie  liqpon 
were  being  Berred  oat  to  impatieDt  oiutoiiifiii% 
Blacketock  called  for  farasdy. 

"Some  of  the  ri^t  Bort,  dr?"  inqitized  Ha 
fapBter,  with  a  knowing  leer. 

"  The  best,"  replied  Slinutook,  ranging  bi'mwJf 
by  the  Bide  of  Blackstook.  "  The  very  best — the 
private  particular — the  Uack  bottle." 

"  Directly,  my  wortiiy,"  returned  the  man  at 
the  bar.  "  A  shilling  a-glass~three  shillings  \ 
the  brads,  if  yon  please." 

"  What  do  yon  mean?" 

"  The  chink,  sir — the  chink ;  we  nerer  serves 
out  the  liqnor  without  the  chink  in  hand.'' 

"  Hake  it  four,"  said  a  rough,  ungainly  fellow, 
sidling  up  by  the  side  of  Greystock,  and  bung- 
ing on  the  railings  of  the  bar.  ''  Make  it  four — 
stop !  here's  my  pal — we  al'ays  drinks  together — 
can't  take  my  glass  without  sharing  with  my 
pal." 

"Is  it  to  be  so?"  asked  \he  barman. 

Blaokstock  nodded  an  assont,  handing  over  a 
guinea,  and  waiting  for  the  change. 

"A  greeny  as  hasn't  oast  off  his  motor's 
feather?,"  cried  the  pal,  winking  to  his  comrade, 
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and  fixing  his  gloating  eye  npon  the  coin  under 
process  of  iuTestigation. 

"  He  has  mined  all  by  his  folly!"  whispered 
Greystook  to  Slimstook. 

"  Is  that  a  nest-e^,  or  are  there  more  in  the 
shell  a-hatching?"  elily  inquired  a  hurly  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  in  the  wom-ont  and  apparently 
cast-off  coat  of  a  brewer's  drayman.  He  had  a 
broad,  low,  overhanging  forehead ;  his  head  was 
clothed  with  a  close  short-cut  shook  of  red  hair ; 
his  eyes  were  grey,  sharp,  and  sinister.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  personal  appearance  of  this 
man  that  could  be  mistaken;  his  looks  would 
have  convicted  him  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  in 
the  place  where  he  was  met,  suspicion  could  not 
suggest  a  doubt. 

"What  say  you,  Jack?"  whispers  another. 
"  Shall  we  crack  the  shell  and  hatch  the  birds  ?" 

"  "Wait  a  bit,"  was  the  reply ;  "  a  little  more 
lush,  and  the  game  will  be  riper." 

"  Give  me  my  change,"  said  Blaokstock  to  the 
barman. 

"  Oh,  damn  the  change ! — ^what  signifies  the 
change  ?"  cried  he  with  the  red  hair.  "  The  gem- 
man  wishes  for  us  to  drink  his  health." 

Was  compliance  good  policy  ?  That  is  the 
question ;  but  Blaokstock  did  comply,  and  so  the 
question  rested, 
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Glasses  went  round  to  the  extent  of  the  change, 
and  now  the  clamour  began  increasing  in  violence 
aa  the  bar  became  crowded  by  the  malcontents 
who  had  not  partaken  of  the  spoil.  Blackstock 
stood  firm  as  the  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  with 
his  back  to  the  bar,  so  as  to  reconnoitre  the  ad- 
vance and  keep  them  in  &ont.  It  was  a  moment 
of  some  anxiety ;  the  crowd  keep  pressing  forward 
in  compact  body,  Bedhead  in  iront. 

"  Stand  back ! "  cried  Blackstock,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  with  commanding  firmness,  "or  you 
will  get  hurt." 

But  Bedhead,  nothing  daunted,  and  being  so 
powerfully  backed,  had  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
was  about  to  spring  upon  him,  when,  quick  as 
thought,  the  bludgeon  came  down  upon  his  head 
with  stunning  force,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  like 
an  ox,  stunned  by  the  fall.  All  was  now  tumult 
and  excitement ;  Slimstock  kept  his  stick  in  con- 
stant motion  above  his  head,  ready  to  fall  upon 
that  of  his  first  assailant.  Blackstock  was  not 
less  upon  the  alert  in  self-defence ;  while  Grey- 
stock,  struggling  his  way  through  the  crowd  un- 
observed in  the  melee  which  ensued,  gained  the 
street  in  order  to  procure  a  sufficient  force  of  the 
night  patrol  to  quell  the  riot  and  rescue  his 
friends.  The  watchhouse- keeper  was  aroused 
from  his  comfortable  snoose,  and  the  constable  of 
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"the  night  prepared  himself  to  take  a  charge.  Ail 
was  in  motion. 

The  "BrownBear" — thatterrible"BrownBear" 
so  dreaded  by  the  veteran  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  was  liie  battle-ground  to  which  the  veteran 
battalions  of  the  parochial  watch  were  invited, 
and  they  hobbled  on  to  the  charge,  armed  with 
stout  staves,  and  helmeted  with  the  leathern  cap 
more  impenetrable  than  their  heads ;  rattles  were 
sprung  in  every  direction,  windows  were  thrown 
open  as  the  hubbub  passed  along,  and  night- 
capped  heads  were  peering  out  as  the  lanterns' 
glimmering  lights  were  dancing  in  the  mist  of 
that  lowering  morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  combat  had  assumed  a 
much  more  alarming  phase,  and  the  situation  of  the 
two  Mends  become  more  perilous ;  several  broken 
heads  testified  to  the  vigour  of  their  defence,  and, 
happily  for  them,  the  surging  to  and  fro  of  the 
drunken  wretches  mixing  in  the  broil  operated 
as  a  check  upon  the  more  desperate  and  adven- 
turous, and  so  interposing  between  the  parties, 
restrained  that  ferocious  assault  which  would 
ultimately  have  terminated  in  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and,  in  all  probability,  &tally. 

Blackstock  and  Slirastook,  with  an  admirable 
presence  of  mind  and  forethought,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  rear  attack,  fought  their  way  back 
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to  back,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  doorway,  - 
when  relief  came  in ;  not  two  or  three  hobblers, 
but  the  whole  force,  a  whole  regiment  of  inva- 
lids, armed  and  accoutred  for  attack  and  capture. 
This  was  as  it  should  be :  the  "Brown  Bear'' 
was  renowned  as  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
defended  by  a  garnson  of  sturdy  disciplinarians, 
thoroughly  trained  in  their  vocation,  who,  with 
the  gibbet  before  their  eyea  in  perspective,  and 
holding  their  liberties -and  their  lives  upon  the 
precarious  tenure  of  resistance  to  the  laws  which 
they  had  violated,  were  only  to  be  reduced  by 
superior  numbers.  In  they  rushed,  in  glorious 
disorder,  lanterns,  staves,  and  all  in  one  huge 
mass,  well  wedged  in  together,  and  overwhelming 
all  before  them,  not  by  their  prowess,  but  by 
their  weight  and  pressure,  impelled  forward  by 
those  from  behind,  who,  having  no  desire  to  be 
foremost  in  the  fight,  testified  the  greatest  eager- 
ness in  pressing  forward  their  comrades  to  the  iray. 
So  truly  astonishing  was  the  effect  produced  by 
this  incapable  force  on  the  minds  of  the  assembled 
rufSans,  that  dismay  and  terror  instantly  succeeded 
the  bold  and  insolent  daring  of  the  profligate  house- 
breaker, the  street  felon,  ond  the  muscular  bully, 
spotted  like  a  leper  with  his  vices  and  his  crimes. 
Bedhead  and  his  pal  were  first  among  the  missing, 
and,  as  it  were  by  m^c,  the  whole  crew,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  few  Boimed  beggars  and 
drunken  harioto,  too  insensible  to  be  capaMe  of 
an  eflfOTt  at  escape,  vera  gone ! — Tanished,  as  it 
were,  from  sigbt,  at  the  sound  of  the  rattle  and 
the  foggy-  light  of  the  lantern ;  thereby  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cowardice  so  great  as 
that  of  the  terror-sbicken  rogue  who  abandons 
himself  to  the  commisHon  of  crimes,  and  Htcs 
tinder  the  harrowing  fear  of  detection. 

The  room  was  cleared,  but  by  what  means  it 
was  impossible  to  divine,  since  no  attempt  at 
forcii^  a  way  through  the  adrancing  watchmen 
was  made,  and  no  other  mode  of  egress  was  per- 
ceptible. Still  the  place  was  cleared  of  the 
insurgents,  and  left  alone  to  our  three  incog'- 
nitos  and  the  bold  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
who  had,  in  so  short  a  q)ace  of  time,  aohieved 
so  glorious  and  bloodless  a  victory.  Yes', 
a  glorious  triumph,  which  the  jabbering  of 
many  Toioes  loudly  proclaimed ;  still  there  was 
no  capture,  and  that  was  a  sad  look-out  in  the 
face  of  their  strong  muster. 

Blackstock,  greatly  &tigued,  stood  at  the  comer 
of  the  bar,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arm,  having 
received  several  uncourteous  blows  in  the  en- 
counter, and  otherwise  greatly  fatigued,  when 
one  of  the  lantern  squad,  turning  his  eye  upon 
him,  exclaimed,  exultingly, — 
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"  That's  one  on  'em,  or  my  name  is  not  Patrick 
O'Brian — I'll  swear  to  him,  any  how." 

"An'  these  two  are  t'others,"  bawled  out 
another  of  the  fraternity. 

"  Scoundrels !  "  said  Blackstock,  rousing  him- 
self to  resistance. 

"Be  aisy,  my  darlint,"  cried  the  afore-named 
Patrick  O'Brian,  "  an'  surrenthur  yourself  like  a 
gen'leman,  or  belikes  you'll  get  bothered  in  the 
head  the  same  as  you  bothered  poor  Terence 
M'Carthy  in  the  Acre,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty." 

Saying  this,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
hand  to  the  collar  of  his  intended  prisoner,  Slim- 
stock  interposed  a  blow  which  levelled  the  unfor- 
tunate Patrick  O'Brian  to  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  his  friend  Mr.  Terence  M'Carthy.  This 
blow  was  looked  upon  as  indicating  a  determined 
resistance  of  lawful  authority,  and  of  open  rebel- 
lion, to  be  punished  there  and  elsewhere,  as  it 
may  please  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  open 
session. 

The  tumult  was  renewed ;  broken  heads  fol- 
lowed ;  and  broken  lanterns,  their  dim  lights 
extinguished,  lay  scattered  on  the  ground — their 
glories  gone — lamps,  glasses,  rattles,  staves,  and 
bludgeons,  were  scattered  about  in  fragments  in 
every  direction ;  but  there  was  no  cry  of  quarter. 
Blaokstock,  supported  by  his  two  backers,  dealt 
about  him  heavy  blows,  which  were  as  sharply 
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returned  and  adroitly  caught  on  the  guard,  so 
that  there  was  little  mischief  done  in  that  way ; 
but  numbers  overpowered  energy,  and  the  three 
champions  were  finally  brought  to  a  forced  sur- 
render by  sheer  exhaustion. 

"  Arrah  fait',  my  honey  I  "  said  O'Brian,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Blackstock,  as  he  was  unce- 
remoniously conducting  him  to  the  watch-house, 
"  I'm  thinking  you'll  have  to  pay  for  the  head 
o'  mine  which  you  ha'  cracked,  an'  be  blamed  to 
you.  Ay,  shure,  and  won't  Terence  be  down 
upon  you !  I'm  blowed,  but  he  will — an'  the 
justice  too,  for  he's  bound  to  purtect  us  as  have 
the  King's  authority  for  locking  up  the  likea  o' 
you;  and  if  he  doan't,  why,  by  the  powers  what's 
the  use  of  the  King's  authority  ?  Not  a  ha'porth 
— not  a  ha'porth  ! " 

"What  do  you  ask  for  your  head?"  asked 
Slimstock,  good-biunonredly. 

"My  head — is  it  my  head?"  replied  Brian. 
"Paif  an'  you'll  very  shortly  know  the  price  of 
a  piece  on  it,  which  will  be  more  than  ye'U  be 
liking  to  pay  for." 

"  I'm  for  a  slice  at  valuation,"  returned  Slim- 
stock. 

"An'  what  wud  you  do  wid  it?"  said  the 
Irish  Charley,  inquiringly. 

"  My  cat  has  got  kittens ;  I  would  give  it  her 
for  a  breakfast  relish." 
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"  Out  upon  you  for  a  cannibal,  you  varmint ! 
Is  it  yourself  wud  make  cat's-meat  of  nn  oold 
Iiishman's  head  in  the  sarrice  of  the  King — God 
bless  him  !  Oh,  murther,  mnrther ! — an'  if  the 
rope  don't  finish  your  business^  there's  neither 
law  nor  jnstice  to  be  had  in  the  King's  domi- 
nions." 

By  this  time  the  prisoners,  attended  by  their 
guardians,  arrired  at  St.  Oiles's  &r-&med  watch- 
house,  and  were  presented  in  due  form  to  the 
presiding  dignitary  of  the  night — the  parochial 
c(matable. 

He  was  a  burly,  heavy,  pompous  little  man, 
with  a  low,  expansive,  tabular-formed  head, 
covered  with  crisp  black  hair,  close  cropped ;  his 
forehead  was  square,  and  projecting  over  a  dull 
grey  eye,  void  of  expression,  shielded  by  a 
coarse  shaggy  brow,  overhanging  it  in  sombre 
dignity,  as  the  yew-tree  han^  over  the  urn  of 
the  sepulchre ;  his  mouth  was  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  be  likened  to  the  smoky  flue  of  a  furnace, 
ia  the  constant  emission  of  a  noxious  cloud  of 
vapour  bursting  from  hie  jawB,  vomiting  forth 
the  inhalations  drawn  from  a  long  pipe  which 
he  held  between  his  teeth,  and  puffed  and  puffed 
at  pleasure,  himself  surrounded  by  the  thick 
atmosphere  which  he  had  created. 

Seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  a  jug  of  hot 
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pandi  before  him,  vhioh.  he  ooeasioii^y  lifted  to 
his  lips  with  the  becoming  dignity  of  a  man  in 
offioe,  he  eyed  his  prisoners  as  they  were  brought 
before  him,  and,  'commanding  silence,  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  cushioned  seat,  thus  preparing 
himself  for  the  investigation,  whic^,  after  three 
brisk  hems  and  an  equal  number  of  grave  pauses, 
he  commenced  as  follows ; — 

"  What  have  yon  here  ?  " 

"  Assault  and  battery,  your  honour ;  rioting  in 
the  streets,  rescuing  a  prisoner  who  got  away, 
broken  heads,  and  Invken  lanterns,  your  honour's 
honour ;  desperate  resistance  of  lawful  authority, 
an',  may  it  please  your  honour,  three  more  despe- 
rate ruffians  were  never  let  loose  'pon  'spectable 
society." 

"  Serious  charges — very  serious  charges  (a  pu^ 
at  the  interval  of  each  word  delivered)— mon- 
strons  serious  charges.  Do  any  of  you  remember 
to  have  seen  either  of  the  prisoners  afore  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  for  sartin,  your  honour,"  replied 
one  with  his  head  bound  up  with  a  coarse  towel, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion.  "  Can't  say 
for  positive  sartin,  but  I  thinks  I  knows  that 'un," 
pointing  to  81imstock ;  "  I  think  I  knows  hdm — 
ay,  and  now  I  looks  agin,  am  sartin  sure  on't : 
that's  he  as  I  saw  last  Sunday  night  prowling 
about  the  jeweller's  shop  in  Holbora  as  was  broke 
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Open  the  same  night  and  robbed.  I'm  sartin 
sbure  it's  him." 

"  That's  felse ! "  cried  Blackstock,  who  began 
to  feel  uneasy  at  the  turn  things  were  taking. 
"  I  say  that's  felse,  as  I  can  prove,  for  that  eyen- 
ing  he  spent  with  me." 

"  I  didn't  Bay  he  didn't,  did  I,"  was  the  cool 
reply ;  "  you  are  all  three  of  the  same  gang." 

Slimstock  laughed  immoderately,  Blackstock 
and  Qreystook  joining.  The  constable  of  the 
night  looked  unusually  grave. 

"Tour  name,  sir?"  addressing  himself  to 
Blackstock. 

"  Blackstock,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Where  do  you  lire  ?  " 

"  At  home." 

"  No  purwarication,  sir ;  remember  who  you 
are  afore." 

"  I  do,  sir,"  returned  Blackstock,  with  mock 
humility,  Greystock  and  Slimstock  bowing  to  tho 
ground  with  affected  submission. 

"  Then  answer  my  question,  sir.  Where  do 
you  live  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,  everywhere,  wherever  I  can." 

"  Write  down  (to  the  clerk)  no  settled  place 
of  residence.  What  is  your  trade,  calling,  or  pro- 
feedon  ?  " 
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"  Cannot  exactly  say,  am  not  very  particolar ; 
takes  anytliing  aa  comes  to  hand." 

At  this  interrogatory,  with  the  answer,  the 
i^iree  roared  with  laughter,  to  the  great  discomfi- 
ture of  the  distinguished  official,  who,  as  he 
said,  was  taken  quite  aback  at  the  daring  eSron- 
tery  of  the  suspected  criminals. 

"  And  now,  sir,  pray  what  may  your  name  be  ?  " 

"  Greystock,  at  your  service." 

"  Greystock,  hem ;  any  relation  to  the  last 
mon  I  just  examined?  " 

"  Not  at  present,"  hastily  interrupted  Slim- 
stock  ;  "  but  if  he  lives  long  enough,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  viay  become  a  Greystock." 

"  Not  very  likely,"  was  the  sagacious  reply  of 
the  dignified  official;  "before  that  time  arrives 
the  rope  will  have  done  its  duty." 

"  I  see  there  is  no  deceiving  your  worship," 
returned  Slimstock,  with  a  humble  and  penitent 
voice,  tendering  a  bow  at  the  same  time  to  the 
dignity  in  the  chair,  which  was  coudescendii^y 
received  as  a  becoming  tribute  to  his  penetration. 

The  examination  was  continued. 

"Where  do  you  reside,  sir?"  addressed  to 
Greystock,  as  before. 

"  Sometimes  in  one  phice,  sometimes  another ; 
sometimes  in  St  James's,  Westminster,  sometimes 
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in  Surrey  or  Sussex,  BometimeB  in  Herefcndshirc, 
then  in  Nottinghamsfaire,  or  Yorkshire,  or  Cum- 
berland— jnfit  as  the  whim  takes  me."    ' 

'*  Heaven  defend  me !  this  fellow  extends  his 
depredations  over  the  whole  country.  Your  pro- 
fession ?" 

"You  may  guess  my  profession  by  my  last 
answer ;  you  pretty  weU  hit  the  mark  when  you 
charged  me  with  oommitting  my  depredations 
over  the  whole  country.  However,  as  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  word  depredations,  permit  me 
to  substitute  contributions,  and  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  levying  contributions  in  each  of  the 


"  Terrible  effrontery  I  And  I  dare  say  you 
have  an  alias  or  two  at  command  to  suit  your 
convenience." 

"  Why,  bless  your  honour!"  again  interrupted 
Slimstock,  "  they  have  each  of  them  more  aliases 
than  any  thief  that  waa  ever  brought  before  you. 
This  man  Blackstock  has  an  alias  by  which  he  is 
known  in  Scotland,  another  by  which  he  is  known 
in  Ireland,  another  by  which  he  is  known  in 
Wales,  another  by  which  he  is  recognized  in 
Cornwall ;  and  pretty  pickings,  I  can  tell  you,  he 
gathers  out  of  the  miDers  in  that  place." 

"Bring  out  the  darbies  and  the  handcuff !" 
cried  the  astonished  constable ;  *'  these  fellows 
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must  be  taken  care  of.  My  life!  I  never  heard 
of  such  daiing  c^^ders.  And  you,  sir,"  address- 
ing Slunstock,  "and  pray  what  may  be  your 
name?" 

"Slimstock,  and  please  your  woiship's  rere- 
rence.  Slimstock,  at  your  worship's  serrice." 

"  Slimstock  I "  looking  over  his  notes,  and 
evidently  much  puzzled.  "Blaokstock,  Grey- 
stock,  Slimstock — why,  you  are  aU  stocks,  and," 
shaking  His  bead,  "I  fear  me  a  very  had  stock."  It 
was  the  only  bit  of  wit  on  which  the  worthy  had 
ventured,  which  produced  roars  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  cnlpiits  joined,  and  which  arrived  at 
fever  heat,  inclading  his  reverence  himself,  on 
Patrick  O'Brian  roaring  out  with  stentorian 
voice,  "Fait',  an'  ye  may  say  that  same  thing, 
and  ye  may  make  no  mistake  either."  On  order 
being  somewhat  restored,  which  had  disturbed  the 
gravity  of  the  incumbent  of  the  state  chair,  his 
reverence  or  his  worship,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
worthy  parish  functionary  may  be  distinguished, 
resumed  his  interrogation  of  Slimstock. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  where  is  your  place  of  resi- 
dence ?" 

"  Wherever  I  find  it  most  convenient." 
"  Where,  fellow,  and  how  do  you  live  ?" 
"By    eating   and    drinking;    and    by    your 
honour's  leave,  TU  drink  your  honour's  very  good 
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health."  Saying  which,  ho  took  up  the  jug  of 
punch,  and  after  swallowing  the  gi-eater  part  of 
its  contents  was  about  to  restore  it  to  the  table, 
when  it  was  torn  from  his  grasp  by  the  indignant 
watch  standing  nearest  at  hand. 

The  anger  of  his  worship  was  aroused  at  the 
indignity  offered  to  his  person  in  the  matter  of 
the  punch,  but  was  almost  as  immediately 
assuaged,  mollified,  and  subdued  by  the  adroitness 
of  his  tormentor, — Slimstock,  who  avowed  his 
soiTOW  and  mistake  in  imagining  that  his  worship 
had  asked  him  to  drink,  and  oifeiing  to  stand 
another  jug,  his  worship  complacently  smiling  on 
the  pliant,  very  gentlemanly,  and  singularly  polite 
Slimstock,  glancing  an  angry  fi-own  on  the  two 
contumacious  delinquents,  who  wery  actually 
standing  laughing  at  his  elbow, — could  not  but 
express  bis  deep  regret  that  so  respectable  a 
young  man  as  ho  (Mr.  Slimstock)  appeared  to  be, 
should  be  found  in  the  company  of  such  men  as 
he  should  feci  bound  to  safely  lodge  in  the  lock- 
up for  that  night,  unless  good  and  sufficient  bail 
should  be  given  for  tboir  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  indeed  he  began  to  doubt  whether, 
under  the  very  suspicious  circumstances  which 
had  turned  up  upon  investigation,  he  could  take: 
bail  at  all.  Bad  case,  alarming  case;  houser 
robbing,    shop-lifting,   street-robbery,   burglarj', 
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forgery,  arson — who  knows?  perhaps  murder. 
Murder ! — oh,  horrible  thought  I  Their  very  looks 
betray  their  guilt;  and  most  likely,  of  all  the 
crimes  enumerated,  lumped  all  together. 
Hardened  wretches !  the  more  he  felt  alarmed 
they  laughed  the  more  and  louder. 

Slimstock  determined  on  turning  to  account  the 
favourable  impressions  he  had  made  on  the  learned 
parish  functionary;  approaching  him,  therefore, 
with  all  due  respect,  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  That 
if  he  would  allow  him  just  a  few  words  in  private, 
he  would  satisfy  him  on  every  point  in  respect  to 
himselfj-and  show  up  the  two  villains  now  standing 
before  him  in  their  true  character." 

"Villains!  what  does  he  mean?"  inquired 
Greystock,  whisperingly  to  his  friend. 

"  ISIean,  why,  he  means  with  that  smooth 
tongue  of  his  to  talk  us  out  of  onr  disagreeable 
dilemma,"  replied  Blackstock. 

"  I  will  reveal  them  to  you,"  continued  Slim- 
stock,  "  in  their  proper  character,  and,  the  world 
knowing  nothing  of  what  passes  between  you  and 
me,  will  give  you  great  credit  for  your  surpassing 
penetration ;  while  the  Crown,  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  finistrating  the  designs  of  two  of  the  — 
I'  will  not  say  what,  will  shower  down  upon  you 
its  highest  honours;  but  remember  I  am  to  be 
admitted  as  King's  evidence,  and  absolved  of 
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mj  «liare  <d  the  enmes  tfaer  hare  ORiumtted.*^ 
Tbe  Mack  bair  of  tlie  pariah  coistaUe  be- 
came more  and  mote  grizzled  as  he  tistened  to 
MiHMtoek,  wbo  added,  ^  It  will  be  neeessarr  tbat 
mj  depoattion  Aodii  be  taken  before  a  justice  of 
tbe  peace.  I  shall  therefore  scrawl  out  a  few 
lines  to  Joctioe  Graham,  who  wQl  attend  imme- 
diately after  recciTii^  mj  note.  De^atdi  it 
immediatelj." 

"  It  shall  be  dme,  nr,'^  replied  tbe  dignitary 
pompon^,  who  already  felt  the  pronuBed  honours 
flowering  dovn  npon  him. 
SliniBtocfc  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  To  Justice  GrahanL 

"Sir, — Messrs.  Blackstock,  Grcystockjand  Slim- 
stock  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  durance  beyond 
endurance,  without  a  social  companion  :  you  are 
therefore  requested  to  be  in  personal  attendance 
at  the  "Watch-house,  St.  (Jiles's,  as  soon  after  you 
receiTC  this  as  you  can  draw  on  your  boots,  Tiith 
a  bottle  of  choice  port  in  each  pocket  and  one 
under  each  arm.        By  command,  "  Sliusioce.'* 

The  letter  was  despatched;  in  due  time  the 
worthy  justice  made  his  appearance,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy  by  the 
high  and  mighty  constable  of  the  night. 

Graham's  first  inquiry  was  for  the  chaige-book. 
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*'  Why,  how  is  this?"  he  inquired;  "  I  see  no 
charge  entered  as  against  these  gentlemen :  why 
have  yon  detained  them  ?  I  fear  you  will  hare  to 
pay  heavily  &r  their  false  imprisonmrait." 

The  parish  inoumbeut  of  the  great  chair  of 
magisterial  authority  smiled  inoredulocsly  at  his 
Worship  of  Bow  Street.  "  I  shall  take  upon  my- 
self the  entire  'eponsibility  of  my  own  acts,  Mr. 
Graham ;  I  thinks  I  knows  my  duty  as  well  as 
some  folks  knows  theim.  I  han't  sat  in  this  chair 
for  nothing;  no,  Mr.  Graham,  I  most  ha'  lamt 
summut  while  sarvii^  the  office  of  Constable  of 
the  night." 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  I  want  to  know 
the  charge  brought  against  these  most  respectable 
gentlemen,  and  by  which  they  are  detained." 

"  Why,  as  to  the  chai^,  that's  a  small  matter, 
comparatively  speaking  like — merely  a  matter  of 
breaking  heads  and  lanterns ;  but  when  you  talks 
about  'spectability,  I  guess  you're  not  among  the 
knowing  ones." 

"  What !  do  you  doubt  their  diaracter  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Graham;  we  knowB  their 
character  and  shall  startle  even  the  Old  Bailey  by 
and  by.  Why,  these  fellows  are  up  to  everything, 
and  gaUoWB-birds  they  are,  with  aa  many  aliases 
as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet." 

"  Pooh,  podi  I  you  are  deceived  I" 

e2 


*^  Vafbe  I  mm.  and  nuTbe  I  tzn'x ;  bat  bo 
more  telkb^ ;  toot  basmesB  here.  Mr.  Gnfann,  is 
to  take  die  deposition  eX  one  on  em'  as  has  turned 
Eh^s  eridcnee  agen  'em,  and  is  about  to  make  a 
dean  breast  ctf  it — in  eonfeasing  higfa-tresson,  and 
pet^  treason,  mnrdo'  and  larceny,  forgerr  and 
hm^tey," 

'*  Hdd !  hold !  Ton  amaze  me !  Where  is. 
jonr  witoes '-^ 

"Stand  Ibnmrd,  Mr.  Simstoek,  and  answer 
such  questions  as  mar  be  put  to  yon  withont  re- 
soiratioD,  asmred  cf  onr'  protection  in  all  sndi 
matters  as  may  criminate  yoorsell  pnrwided 
aliraj*." 

Tins  inTitatuHnrasdelirered  with  itnpertnrbable 
grarity,  not  disturbed  by  the  sn[^ireesed  lan^ter 
of  the  delinqnents,  and  the  more  hearty  of  the 
astonished  magistrate. 

"Slimstock!"  chuckled  Graham.  '-Slim* 
stock,  inoomgible  rogue !  Slimstock  turned 
Bang's  evidence,"  with  loud  langhter.  "Veil, 
let  OS  hear  idiat  he  has  to  say,  and  with  how 
many  rogueries  he  has  been  connected." 

Slimstock  rtood  by  the  side  of  the  constable, 
polEBCtly  anmored  by  the  memmeot  created  by 
the  announcement  of  his  name  as  a  witness,  and 
tnutaining  by  his  assomed  gravity  the  somewhat 
'Iroopiiiig  confidence  of  that  distinguished  official, 
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who,  by  the  continued  shouts  of  laughter  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  began  to  Buspeot  some- 
thing, but  what  that  something  was,  was  &x 
beyond  his  comprehension.  There  was  some 
mystery  hanging  about  the  matter,  that  he  could 
clearly  perceive,  but  it  was  not  open  even  to  his 
most  acute  research;  in  fact,  it  was  too  mudi 
clouded  for  his  divination. 

Graham,  as  soon  as  he  could  command  his 
countenance,  and  reassume  that  gravity  which  had 
been  strangely  disturbed,  required  to  hear  what 
the  faltering  Slimstock  had  to  confess,  and  what 
he  had  to  charge  against  his  confederates. 

SHmstock  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  ground 
in  apparent  abstraction. 

"  Traitor !"  exclaimed  Gfreystock,  in  affected  in- 
dignation, "  betrayer  of  your  friends,  beware  1" 

SUmstock  replied  with  a  searching  look,  which 
had  its  due  effect  upon  the  dignified  potential. 

"My  conscience,  sir,  and  not  my  wiU — my 
troubled  conscience,  labouring  under  the  weight  of 
many  crimes,  innocently  committed,  and  into  which 
I  have  been  dragged  by  keeping  bad  company, 
surrounded  by  evil  men  and  wicked  counsellors 
— it  is  my  conscience,  sir,  that  speaks,  and  not 
myself ;  for  I  verily  believe  that  if  that  conscience 
had  been  allowed  to  slomber,  I  should  have  con- 
tinued in  the  wicked  course  I  have  hitherto 
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pnrsued."  AfTectmg  tears,  lie  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  would  have  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes,  but  on  searching  his  pocket, 
it  Tas  gone.  "Bad  company — bad  company," 
he  exclaimed,  turning  round  to  Blackstock,  and 
to  Greystock,  too;  "which  of  you  have  stolen 
my  pocket  handkerchief?"  This  was  too  much ; 
the  fit  was  upon  him ;  Graham  gave  way,  and 
the  worthy  in  the  big  chair  called  aload  "  to 
order"  in  the  dignified  voice  and  manner  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
adding,  when  order  was  obtained,  "  he  could  not 
see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at  in  a  charge  of 
petty  larceny,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  that  dog 
eat  dog — one  thief  could  have  been  found  to  have 
robbed  another." 

Blaekstock's  suspicions  were  excited  with  re- 
ference to  hia  own,  and,  on  a  search,  it  was  found 
that  not  a  handkerchief,  or  a  glove,  or  a  purse, 
i-emaincd  to  them  among  the  three — it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  "  Brown  Bear"  bad  swallowed  them 

an. 

This  announcement  was  made  with  great  glee 
and  certain  significations  as  did  not  fail  to  puzzle 
the  wits  of  the  parochial  functionary.  He  had 
never  had  such  a  case  before  him ;  it  would  puzzle 
a  conjuror,  so  it  would,  to  make  anything  out  of 
it.     He  had  never  had  to  deal  with  such  men  as ' 
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these  Blackstooks,  and  Oreystooka,  and  Slimstocks, 
frith  as  many  aliases  as  would  fill  a  peck  measure, 
and,  no  donht,  bnrthened  vith  as  great  a  budget  of 
crimes  as  were  ever  recorded  against  any  three 
individuals  in  the  "  Newgate  Calendar."  He 
was  shocked,  very  much  shocked ;  puzzled,  very 
much  puzzled;  as  to  that  fellow  Slimstock,  he 
verily  beheved  he  was  the  worst  among  'em. 
Only  to  think  of  his  tossing  off  the  punch  without 
"Your  leave,"  or  "By  your  leave."  Then,  as  to  his 
word,  why  he  coizld  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
one  word  he  had  to  say.  Then,  again,  his  oon- 
Bcience,  "  That's  all  my  eye,"  said  he  in  the  big 
chair,  winking  knowingly  at  the  justice ;  "  the 
fellow  has  no  more  conscience  than  them  'ere 
rattlesnakes  as  we  read  of" 

Graham  could  not  help  conciuring  in  tiiis 
opinion,  and  gave  the  wink  to  Blaokstock,  which 
he  had  so  gratuitously  received  from  the  magis- 
terial constable,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Slimstock  was  the  most  questionable  member 
of  the  party ;  but  what  was.  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  charge? — the  charge  was  withdrawn, 
or  rather  not  persevered  in,  in  the  "  Brown  Bear" 
riot;  and  althongh  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
broken  heads  and  broken  lanterns  t^tifying  to 
the  riot  itself,,  still  the  watchmen,  who  bad  been 
called  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  their 
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several  beats,  were  do  longer  present  to  iuoulpate 
tlie  prisoners,  and  there  was  no  other  ground 
upon  which  they  could  be  legally  detained. 

Our  &iend  the  constable  saw  the  difficulty,  and 
found  himself  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  get  out  of 
it ;  he,  had  long  begun  to  suspect,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  Justice  Graham  in  their  behalf,  that 
they  were  not  what  tiiey  appeared  to  be,  and  a 
shrewd  suspicion  crossed  Ma  mind  that  that 
fellow  Slimstock,  with  his  mouth  full  of  aliases, 
had  been  most  unmercifully  hoaxing  him.  This 
was  too  much  for  his  dignity  to  bear ;  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  crown  which  he  bore  at  the  head  of 
his  staff  of  office ;  it  was  treason,  rank  treason — 
of  that  there  could  be  no  mistake ;  it  was  a  gross 
insult  to  Majesty  offered  in  the  person  of  his 
representative,  and  demanding  the  severest  pe- 
nalties ;  but  who  was  to  inflict  them  ?  He  had  no , 
power,  and  it  was  a  great  oversight  in  the  law- 
makers that  they  did  not  delegate  that  power  to 
the  constable  of  the  night ;  no  matter ;  so  the  law 
stood,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all  loyal  and  loving 
subjects. 

In  this  manner  did  he  deliver  his  rambling 
thoughts  to  the  justice,  with  whom  ho  ultimately 
concluded  to  consult  on  the  course  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Graham,  rather  waggishly  inclined, 
determined  to  excite  his  fears  mther  than  allay 
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Ills  apprehensiou,  begmning  with  the  modest  as- 
surance that  he  had  done  wrong,  very  wrong,  in 
detaining  three  genttemen  of  the  most  undoubted 
respectability  in  custody  for  upwards  of  two 
hours. 

"  Three,"  inteijected  Slimstock ;  "  three,  on 
my  life ;  and  I  demand  in  damage  five  hundred 
pounds  an  hour  for  each  of  us,  deducting  the 
punch,  which  I  confess  to  have  drunk  incon- 
tinently." 

"  One  of  our  greatest  jurists  has  said,"  con> 
tinued  Graham  with  imperturbable  graTity,  "  that 
the  value  of  liberty  is  above  all  price,  and  that 
no  awarded  damage,  however  large,  can  be  made 
siifficient  to  compensate  for  one  hour's  Mse  im- 
prisonment."   He  paused. 

The  constable  of  the  night  stood  aghast ;  the 
few  straggling  watchmen  hanging  and  lounging 
about,  as  is  their  duty,  being  the  body-guard  of  the 
functionary  of  the  night,  stood  aghast ;  the  func- 
tionary himself,  who  had  some  bewildering  ideas 
about  the  law,  stood  aghast.  He  internally 
groaned  a  &int  groan,  a  groan  struggling  for  its 
suppression.  All  was  silence,  and  the  patient 
was  suffered  to  repover  from  his  stunning  alarm, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  stiU  further  excite- 
ment. 

"  Such  is  the  law,"  proceeded  Graham,  after  a 
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Itoig  prase,  adding  pomiNn^fT  "  The  kwtrf  Eng- 
land, whidi  duly  estimates  the  libratr  of  the 
hmnUest,  and  easts  its  mantie  of  |«otectum  tFrer 
the  potn-  equally  as  otct  the  rich — a  lair  iHiiA 
knows  no  distinction  of  persons." 

"  That's  all  ganmum,  between  von  and  me,  Mr. 
Jostioe  Graham ;  all  very  well  for  the  ontaders 
to  talk  on,  but  won't  do  her&  There's  law  for  the 
rich — for  them  as  can  affiird  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
law  for  the  poor,  as  is  obliged  to  pocket  it  in  any 
way  in  which  it  may  snit  the  justice  to  give  it. 
Iaw,  Mr.  Ombam,  why  you  knows  we  measures 
it  out  accordin'  to  circumstances,  and  we  always 
g^res  enough  of  it  to  the  poor  devil  as  can't  help 
hisself." 

Our  constable  had  summoned  up  all  his  con- 
rage  in  this  reply,  which  was  responded  to  by 
Slimstock  in  bis  nsnal  style  of  quiet  satire,  con- 
curring in  opinion  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken ;  lamenting  that  it  was  so,  but  so  it 
was ;  and  then  humorously  shadowing  forth  the 
prospective  position  of  the  gentleman  when 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment  under  the  verdict 
of  an  unbiassed  jury  for  having  wantonly,  wick- 
edly, and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  incarcerated — 
that  is  to  say,  imprisoned — three  most  respectable 
gentlemen  on  ialse  and  groundless  charges,  of  his 
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own  arbitrary  -will  and  malice,  without  any 
Khadow  of  pretext  whatever." 

"  Bosh,  bcfflh ! "  roared  out  the  constable,  exas- 
perated to  the  highest. 

"  I  know  nothiz^  of  Bosh,"  continned  Slim- 
stock  ;  ■"  I  know  not  who  he  may  be,  or  what  he 
may  be,  but  he  must  be  a  personage  of  great 
influence  if  he  can  stay  the  judgment  of  the  courts, 
and  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Coldbath  Fields  or  Horsemonger  Ijane  Gaol,  with 
a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  our  Lord  the 
King." 

"  Bosh ;  I  tell  you,  bosh,"  writhed  out  the 
other ;  "  bosh — all  bosh." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  calling  on  Bosh, 
when  you  know  he  must  be  out  of  hearing  ?"  re- 
turned Slimstock,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
affecting  not  to  understand  him.  "  If  Bosh  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you,  why  do  you  not  send  for 
liim.  I  suppose  you  want  to  settle  the  matter  ? 
"Well,  I  have  no  objection,  provided  you  come 
down  handsomely.  So  send  for  Bosh,  and  let  us 
liear  what  he  has  to  say." 

The  unhappy  man  could  not  restrain  himself 
any  longer. 

"  Turn  him  out,  Mr.  Graham,  turn  that  fellow 
out ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  violence  of  his  n^ ; 
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but  Graham  was  cool  and  pasare ;  as  for  Black- 
stock  and  QTejstock,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficol^  they  could  omceal  their  enjoymexit  of 
the  constable's  embBrraasnent  between  fear  and 
anger,  mider  Slimstock's  provoking  hnmonr. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  torn  them  out,"  r^died 
Graham,  lending  himself  to  the  conspirators^  who, 
baring  the  ball  at  their  feet,  had  bent  themselves 
OD  playing  ont  the  game  to  the  best  advantage ; 
*'  the  power  rests  with  yon :  they  are  in  your 
custody,  not  in  mine." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Graham,  I  hand  them  over 
to  your  custody,  upon  your  undertaking " 

"  Undertaking  !  what  undertaking  can  I  give, 
without  knowing  upon  what  charge  they  are 
detained  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  charge — ^have  entered  no  chai^." 

"  ColdbathFields,"  matteredSlimstock  audibly. 

"  Why,  then,  are  they  detained  as  prisoners 
guilty  of  some  crime  or  misdemeanour?"  de- 
manded Graham  gravely. 

"  They  are  not  detained,  Mr.  Graham ;  they 
may  go." 

"  Hoisemonger  Lane  Gaol,"  interjected  Slim- 
stock. 

"  Bid  that  fellow  hold  his  peace,  Mr.  Graham," 
cried  the  desponding  man,  with  voice  Mtering 
and  countenance  paling. 
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"  Two  years'  hard  lalDour,"  fell  from  Slimstock's 
lips,  with  a  most  solemn  cadeace. 

'*  Put  that  fellow  in  the  cell,"  cried  the  con- 
stable, his  lips  quivering  with  rage,  and  his 
whole  countenance  distorted  by  the  Tiolence  of 
his  excitement. 

"  A  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King ! "  ejaculated  Slimstock, 
nothing  dismayed  by  fiie  order,  or  deterred  by  tile 
writhings  of  his  victim. 

"  Hold !  you  are  exceeding  your  authority, 
Mr.  Constable,"  said  Graham,  with  his  ustwl 
coolness;  "and  I  warn  you,  in  all  friendliness, 
to  avoid  resorting  to  such  measures  as  must  ulti- 
mately end,  probably,  in  your  own  mia  If 
you  have  any  charge  entered  as  against  these 
gentlemen — " 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  constable,  sneeringly, 
between  his  teeth. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  retorted  Grraham;  "Ire- 
peat,  gentlemen ! — as  you  will  find,  I  fear,  to 
your  great  cost — who  have  been  draped  to  your 
presence,  as  I  learn,  without  cause  of  complaint, 
and  detained  like  felons  in  custody  without  the 
least  pretext  in  justification  of  this  violation  of 
their  persons,  of  their  honour,  and  their  liberties." 

The  poor  constable  felt  very  bad ;  he  writhed 
under  the  lash  of  his  inexorable  tormentors ;  he 
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admitted  they  might  be  gentlemen  for  what  he 
knowed,  at  any  tate  he  would  be  glad  to  get 
quit  of  them ;  if  he  had  acted  wrong  in  the 
matter,  he  didn't  know  it,  for  he  never  had  had 
such  customers  afore,  and  heaven  ImowB  he 
didn't  wish  to  see  the  likes  of  them  again." 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  said  Slimstock,  in  a  tone 
of  great  commiseration,  "I  pity  you,  indeed  I 
do.     Have  you  a  wife  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  was  dolefully  replied. 

"And  children?" 

"Four!" 

"Poor,  helpless  innocents,  and  your  fether 
doomed  to  two  years'  hard  labour  and  imprison- 
ment in  Coldbath  Fields  or  Horsemonger  Lane 
GJaol,"  said  Slimstock  pathetically;  "if  you  had 
the  choice,  which  would  you  prefer?  " 

Had  the  functionary  of  the  big  chair  met  with 
anything  at  hand,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  brought  suddenly  in  contact  with  Slimstock's 
head ;  as  it-was,  the  head  escaped,  and  the  tortured 
incumbent  sank  back  into  his  seat. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  I  can 
render  you  acceptable  service,"  continued  Slim- 
stock, "and  that  I  certainly  will  do  for  your 
poor  children's  sake.  I  will  obtain  a  remittance 
of  your  two  thousand  pounds  fine,  without  any 
interference  upon  the  part  of  your  friend  Bosh." 
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"  Bosh  be  d d ! "  roared  out  the  mfimated 

man,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  agony. 

"And  if  Bosh  will  serve  you  as  truly,  with 
reference  to  your  imprisonment  with  hard  labour," 
continned  Blimstock,  unmindful  of  the  excla- 
mation, "you  may  consider  yourself  a  very 
fortimate  fellow." 

Even  despair,  until  it  has  sank  to  its  greatest 
depth,  and  the  whole  mind  is  absorbed  in  impe- 
netrable darkness,  wiU  find  its  rallying  pmnt  in 
reviving  hope  and  another  struggle  for  relief. 
The  thought  struck  him  in  his  bewilderment  that 
he  could  turn  the  tables  on  his  tormentora,  and 
relieve  himself  of  the  responsibilities  which,  in 
his  many  doubts,  weighed  heavily  on  him,  by 
entering  upon  an  examination  of  that  fellow 
Blimstock,  who  had  charged  upon  his  companions 
confederacy  in  crime,  and  had  volimteered  his 
evidence  upon  the  condition  of  pardon  for  his  own 
delinquencies.  Hope  beamed,  brightened,  and 
he  went  to  the  task  with  great  glee,  for  whatever 
might  prove  l^e  result  of  his  investigation,  and 
of  which,  in  reality,  he  cared  little,  it  must  have 
the  effect  of  justifying  his  prooeedinga,  and  of 
averting  those  oouBequencee  vrith  which  he  had 
been  threatened.  To  it,  then,  he  went  armed  with 
authority,  and  commenced  his  interrogation. 

After  the  fint  preliminary  questions,  which 
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had  been  OEBwered  in  a  former  inTestigation, 
bat  which  had  been  interrupted  most  unsea- 
i«>nably,  he  proceeded  in  a  circuitous  mode  of 
questioning,  leading  to  the  main  subject,  which 
he  hoped  to  have  marked,  but  entangling  himself 
in  inextricable  difficulties;  venturing,  however, 
a  little  deeper,  he  inquired,  "  "Well,  sir,  if  you 
follow  no  legal  profession  or  trade,  how  do  you 
contrive  to  live  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much  as  other  people  do,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  say,  sir,  how  do  you  get  your  bread  ?  " 

"  Of  the  baker,  to  be  sure." 

Puzzled,  very  much  puzzled,  painfully  cha- 
grined at  the  prevarication  of  his  witness,  and 
wishing  himself  well  quit  of  this  most  embarras- 
sing business,  which  he  had  entered  into,  but 
which  he  could  not  clearly  see  his  way  out  of, 
with  a  stem  voice,  but  despairing  energy,  he  de- 
manded of  him  to  speak  what  he  knew  of  those 
men  standing  near  him  at  the  bar,  and  with 
whom  it  appeared  he  had  been  associated. 

"  Nothing  of  any  good,"  said  Slimstock,  slily 
nudging  Graham  in  the  ribs,  "  and  nothing 
worth  your  worship's  knowing,  and,  what  is 
worse  than  all,  nothing  to  your  liking." 

"  Answer  my  question,  sir." 

"With  all  my  heart.    Well,  then,  that  man 
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Gxeystock  is  well  known  about  town,  and  has  as 
many  aliases  as  would  cover  a  sheet  of  foolscap  for 
your  sapiency's  wearing.  The  fellow  keeps  high 
company.  I  hare  seen  him  arm-in-arm  ^rith  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  haTe 
heard  that  man  Sheridan,  whom  every  one  knows, 
express  himself  honoured  as  being  admitted  to 
his  friendship." 

"  A  little  cracked,  must  be  a  little  cracked," 
whispered  the  questioner  to  Graham. 

"  I  believe  not,"  returned  Graham.  "  All  that 
he  says  is  true." 

"  And  you  affirm  it  ?" 

"  I  do." 

*'  Then  Heaven  help  me,  or  I  am  lost ! "  was  the 
response. 

"As  to  the  other,"  continued  Slimstock,  "I 
don't  know  what  you  can  make  out  of  him.  He 
is  a  great  favourite  at  Court.  The  King  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  him,  although  not  altogether 
pleased  with  him ;  the  Queen  considers  him  in  the 
light  of  a  darling  son,  and  our  most  fashionable 
ladies  are  dying  in  lovu  for  him.  In  short,  sir,  he 
is  a  prince." 

"A  prince  !"  echoed  the  paralyzed  man. 

Blackstock  looked  uneasy.  Graham,  who  knew 
liis  man,  reassured  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  prince !"  cried  Slimstock,  elevat- 

VOL.  ir.  F 
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ing  his  Toio^  "  a  prince — well  tnj  a  Pcnaan 
prince  upon  his  travels,  seeking  infonnatimi,  and 
^cAing  Hp  preAtj  girls  to  grace  his  IMber's 
court." 

"A  pnnce !"  ejaculated  the  worthy  constable, 
in  tiie  Tety  ahjectness  of  roice  and  manneT, 
addreasii^  himself  to  Oraham. 

"  It  ifl  even  eo,"  replied  the  jxistice  gtavelT. 
"  it  is  even  so." 

Handcn^  and  prison-ban,  fetters  and  Cold- 
bath  Fields,  treason  and  the  Tower,  darbies  and 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  swam  before  his  eyes  in 
panoramic  saccession,  as  he  sank  back  in  his  chair 
abnost  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Graham,  with  his  friends  at  the  close  of  this  the 
last  act  of  that  evening's  frolic,  retired  as  the 
curtain  fell,  reserring  their  langhter  nntil  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  scene  to  indulge  in 
their  merriment. 

The  dock  struck  five  as  they  arrived  at  the 
"  Salutation,"  which  was  opened  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  where  over  a  few  bottles  of  claret  and 
a  dish  of  delicate  sandwiches,  which  had  been 
prepared  according  to  custom,  they  rattled  over 
the  incidents  of  the  past  few  hours  with  great 
humour,  and  only  broke  up  when  the  grey  of  the 
morning  warned  them  away. 
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Blackstock,  Qreystook,  and  SlimHtook  ^lifted 
their  skins,  and  vox  no  more  heard  of.  It  was 
not  the  first  of  their  adrentnieB  oS  this  kind,  but 
it  was  the  last. 

Sheridan,  indulging  his  hearers  with  some  of 
the  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  only  a  very 
few  mtrnths  before  his  death,  related  this  anecdote 
with  characteristic  humour ;  and  although  it  was 
evident  his  bodily  health  was  declining,  still  with 
that  delightful  clearness  of  intellect  and  that 
brilliance  of  wit  which  had  distinguished  him  in 
his  earlier  and  happier  days,  and  which  by  its 
&scinations  had  won  for  him  an  undying  &me. 
Sheridan  was  himself  alone,  and  until  his  eyes 
were  finally  closed  against  the  light  of  day,  re- 
tained his  mental  powers  even  to  the  end. 

On  one  of  those  occasions,  alluding  to  this  ad< 
venture,  which  he  said  was  of  greater  peril  than 
any  they  had  encountered,  he  vindicated  the  Frinoe, 
who  did  not  contemplate  his  occasional  nocturnal 
visitation  from  mere  personal  gratification,  but 
from  a  nobler  design — that  of  looking  into  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
the  depraved  and  the  destitute,  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  the  improvement  of  those 
districts  in  which  it  was  nourished.  His  ideas 
were  founded  in  benevolence,  and  he  devoted 
t2 
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great  sttoition  to  die  inreadgaticHi  of  the  matter, 
and  in  wmleiii^atiDg  the  means  br  which  both 
TH'fl^'t  be  aootmnjiflhed. 

The  Toiid,  in  aO  probabilitT,  vill  scarcely  give 
him  credit  for  his  intentions,  or  attribute  to  him 
more  than  a  roving  desire  to  mix  irith  licentions- 
nesB  in  its  nmghest  garb,  in  the  sensnal  gratifica- 
tion of  a  morbid  taste^  while  the  cities  of  Londm 
and  Westminster  both  bear  a  lasting  testimony  to 
the  magnificence  of  his  designs  and  the  soundness 
of  his  goTemmental  or  home  policy. 

"  It  was  in  our  night  rambles,''  said  Sheridan, 
"that  those  plana  were  formed  by  which  the  filthi- 
ness  of  a  St  Giles's  was  transformed  into  wide 
and  opea  streets  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  that  a 
Begent  Street  shot  up  out  of  the  wretched  abodes 
of  penury  and  want — the  incentive  to  crime  and 
the  positive  cause  of  moral  d^radation.  The 
home  of  misery  is  the  home  of  despair  or  of  man's 
treason  against  his  fellow-man." 

To  supply  labour  for  the  poor  who  were  dis- 
posed to  live  by  labour  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  his  plans  and  designs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  HetropoHs ;  to  correct  and  chastise 
the  ruffian  who,  in  violation  of  every  law  divine 
and  human,  sought  his  subsistence  by  rapine,  was 
the  other.  For  the  one  he  supplied  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  tearing  down  the  abodes  of  misery 
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and  erecting  on  their  base  splendid  dTrellings  and 
offices  of  trade,  giving  employment  to  thousands 
who  stood  in  need;  and  for  the  other  his  mind 
was  actively  employed  in  devising  the  organization 
of  a  vigorous  and  effective  police,  by  which  crime 
might  be  restrained  by  the  moral  certainty  of  de- 
tection, and  the  mind  of  the  felon  diverted  from 
its  oowrses.  "  The  way  to  suppress  crime  "  was  his 
remark,  on  the  authorily  of  Sheridan, "  is  tosurround 
it  with  insurmomitable  impediments  in  the  way 
of  its  execution — to  attach  to  it  extreme  hazards, 
the  peril  of  detection  and  the  improbability  of 
escape.  Better  to  prevent  crime  than  inflict  the 
penalties  on  commission.  I  believe  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  be  led  ratlier  than  driven,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  when  the  avenues  of  crime  are 
closed  against  him  he  will  turn  to  honesty  as  his 
safest  course,  and  ultimately  cling  to  it  as  his 
only  safeguard,  even  when  poverty  shall  affiiot 
him." 

These  were  his  maxims  and  his  guide  in  those 
after-measures  which  he  suggested  and  approved 
on  their  arrival  at  maturity  in  those  master-hands 
to  which  they  had  been  confided.  He  was  their 
patron — watched  them  in  their  progress — nur- 
tured them  in  their  development  by  wise  sug- 
gestions. The  Police  Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ema- 
nated from  the  Begent ;  the  andkiteotural  des^s 
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of  Nash  for  Begent  Street  aikd  Fall  lUI  Eut^ 
sweeping  away  the  filth  of  WUtoomb  Street;  the 
opening  of  a  IJiorongh&re  to  St.  Martm's  Ghnroli; 
the  elearance  of  the  King's  Mews^  as  it  was  then 
called,  with  the  ereotion  of  those  splendid  bnild* 
ings  tiiat  adorn  Trafidgar  Sqnaie;  the  rooting  mjf 
of  the  onoe  well-known  Bird-cage  Walk;  the  taste- 
M  laying  ont  of  St  James's  Park,  with  its  foul 
basin^  the  depositary  of  every  filthy  refose^  its 
cony^rsion  to  a  beantifal  piece  of  water,  with  ite 
ample  shrubberies,  its  gracefdl  banks,  and  ro- 
mantic islands;  the  sweeping  away  of  that  hot- 
bed of  depravity  and  of  vice  in  every  form,  Tothill 
Fields — ^with  its  bear-baiting,  its  bnll-fights,  and 
its  dog-fights — and  the  rearing,  as  if  by  magic,  on 
its  site,  those  splendid  palaces  which  girt  the 
park; — these  were  to  be  nnmbered  among  the 
acts  of  that,  magnificent  prince  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  foults — and  they  were  of  a  natore 
more  dffictive  to  himself  than  to  his  people— did 
mcxte  for  the  sanatory  improvement  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  his  empire,  and  exhibited  more  taste 
in  the  splendour  of  its  adornment,  than  the  aets  of 
any  or  all  of  his  {predecessors,  from  the  Korman  Con- 
quest to  the  period  of  his  own  reign.  He  gave  to 
architectural  design  a  fresh  impetus,  he  called  forth 
the  energy  of  yoimg  and  rising  artists,  emulation 
was  rife  among  them,  and  the  landowner,  vying* 
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with  his  BMnarch  in  the  luxmnance  d  his  bmld- 
inge  and  the  conTersion  of  his  lands  into  noble 
tenements,  combined  together  in  rendering  London 
what  it  is,  companng  with  that  qneoi  of  eities, 
old  £ome,  in  its  ancient  splendour,  with  its  tri- 
umphal columns  and  its  monumental  dedioations  to 
the  heroes  of  his  own  age,  and  the  distinguished 
in  science  of  his  own  times.  Patron  of  those  arts 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  country, 
and  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  that  martial  spirit 
which  can  alone  sustain  its  indep^idenoe  and  the 
national  honour, — if  he  did  not  surriTe  to  see  the 
completion  of  his  noble  works,  he  lived  to  see 
them  progre^ing  to  perfection. 

To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  man  by  his 
acts  and  by  his  conduct,  we  most  draw  into  ac- 
count the  times  in  which  he  lived  in  order  to  a 
correct  judgment.  The  war  waged  against  the 
American  colonists  and  its  imsuccessful  issue  had 
scattered  the  seeds  of  democracy  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country ;  secret  societies  were 
forming  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  our  tronsatiantio  brethren, 
whose  influences  were  exerted  overtheirMenda  and 
relatives  to  overthrow  a  government  which  had  be- 
come obnoxious  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
T^orth,  andtheestablishment  of  a  republic  upon  the 
broad  principles  which  had  gained  for  t^e  oohHiist 
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their  freedom,  and  Tanked  them  among  the  na- 
tions. The  spirit  of  democracy  was  rife  and 
active,  although  secret  and  silent. 

The  King,  through  his  ministers,  had  become 
unpopular,  although,  happily  for  the  safety  of  his 
crown,  his  virtues,  together  with  his  afiabllity  of 
manners  and  his  great  good-nature,  had  power 
over  the  storm,  quelling  it  in  its  outbreak. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to  that 
throne  which  to  all  appearance  was  insecure,  in 
allying  himself  to  such  men  as  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  that  powerful  party  which  held  in 
check  the  minister,  exhibited  great  wisdom  and 
the  soundest  policy — they  were  the  men  of  the 
people,  the  advocates  of  the  people — and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  party  which  stood  so 
pledged,  gave  an  assurance  of  the  reform  sought 
for,  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the  public 
expenditures,  and  a  consequent  relief  from  the 
heavy  burdens  of  taxation. 

The  main  prop  of  the  throne,  in  this  condition 
of  af&irs,  was  that  of  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  head,  although  not  the  leader,  of  opposi- 
tion ',  and  the  buzzing  reporte  of  his  being  seen 
among  the  people,  mixing  with  the  people,  not  as. 
a  prince,  but  a  man  among  men,  had  its  equal 
share  of  influence ;  confidence  was  sustained,  and 
insubordination  kept  down. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

POLITtCiL  I>n)EFENDENCIS — AMERICAN  C0L0KI9TB — KBPttSEil 
:620,000 — ATTACK  OS  EIGBY — KOCKINGHAU  ADHlKiaTKA' 

TION — UNDSB-SECKETARY  OF  STATB COAIJTION  HIKISTRY 

— THE  ANORY  BOY — NO  TOEY — PITT'S  MINISTRY. 

"We  turn  horn  those  soenes  in  which  at  times 
the  taste  of  this  surprising  man  indulged,  to 
follow  him  as  a  reprcsentatiTe  of  the  people  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  the  discharge 
of  those  public  duties  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself.  It  is  amusing  to  contemplate  him  in  his 
erratic  flights,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
humour,  his  wit,  and  his  love  of  relaxation  fi^m 
the  formal  stiffiiess  of  what  is  called  polite 
society;  and  then,  again,  to  trace  him  in  the 
halls  of  debate,  exhibiting  the  majesty  of  mind 
incorruptible,  sustaining  with  masterly  eloquence 
the  great  cause  (which  is  of  the  people),  good  go- 
vernment, economy  in  public  expenditure,  and 
the  inherent  right  of  every  man  to  vote  for  his 
representative  in  the  councils  of  tiie  nation. 
Sheridan  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  although  he 
had  joined  the  party  headed  by  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  great  opposition  leader  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  he  was  no  partisan,  bound 
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down  by  no  tie  debarring  bim  tbe  exercise  of  his 
own  free  judgment,  but  as  an  independent  member, 
justifying  himself  in  the  vote  he  rendered,  which 
was  in  fnll  accordance  with  Ins  own  conscience. 

Bold,  eloquent,  earnest  in  debate,  he  very  early 
proved  himaelf  a  powerfiil  advocate  and  uneom- 
promiHing  opponent ;  his  satire,  when  called  into 
requisition,  was  severe,  his  lash  keen,  his  wit 
startiing.  He  could  command  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  any  time ;  whenever  he  rose  to  the 
question  there  was  a  brilliance  of  imaginaticm  at 
all  times  accompanying  his  argument  which  never 
fiuled  to  exoite  the  deepest  interest  in  his  audi- 
tors, whether  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  allied 
himself,  or  of  the  administration  he  opposed. 

His  advocacy  was  at  all  times  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people.  He  advocated  the 
rights  of  the  American  colonists,  at  that  time 
occupying  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  and 
of  the  country ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a  moticn 
for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Comwallis  and  Ge- 
neral Hinton,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1780, 
expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  repro- 
bfltive  of  the  American  war  as  fratricidal,  un- 
christian, treasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  waged 
not  less  against  the  security  of  the  throne  itsdf 
than  the  inaheoable  right  of  Ihe  colonists  to 
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self-goveroment.  The  march  of  libwal  opinions, 
he  said,  cannot  he  stayed,  its  course  is  onwards ; 
the  colonies,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  must  and 
will  be  free.  "  He  had  no  objection  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  gallant  officers,  bat  he  should  like 
to  see  it  accompanied  by  a  TOte  of  censure  on  that 
incapable  ministry  who  had  wasted  the  best  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  country  in  a  fruitless  eflfort  to 
enslave  apeoplespnmg  from  ourselves,  who,  with  an 
heroic  constancy  of  purpose,  and  in  an  inexorable 
devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  embraced,  deter- 
mined on  liberty  or  death."  In  winding  up  his 
speech,  whidi  had  been  listened  to  with  breath- 
less attention,  from  the  boldn^s  of  its  assump- 
tions, and,  as  it  was  so  considered,  its  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  he  satirically  apologised  to  Mr. 
Rigby,  one  of  the  administration,  for  not  "an- 
swering some  things  which  had  fellen  from  him 
in  the  same  ludicrous  strain  in  which  he  chose  to 
.  view  everything  except  what  immediately  related 
to  his  own  interest. 

*'In  his  own  (Sheridan's)  opinion,  there  were 
some  things  too  serious  for  ridicule,  and  the 
<juestion  before  them,  if  ever  any  question  did, 
merited  a  serious  and  grave  discussion.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  a 
fund  of  drollery  and  humour ;  but  he  liked  his 
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Sbendxn  w»  bat  a  Tom^  member  of  the  boBse. 
■earedj  wxraned  J^ftAhia  ksL  andbot  Httle  famiHag- 
with  yeahaxaeatxrj  msfEe  "m1  party  iiitng;ne.  He 
had,  on  Ibfe  detirerr  <rf'  bis  inai*!*^  Epeecb.  been 
nther  JMaefrnxternaly  treated  br  )lr.  Bigby.  and 
be  nerer  kst  n^it  ol'  an  opporttmitr  of  retnming 
the  oata^haeat  to  that  vily  pcJidcian,  a  reteiBii 
in  tbe  serrict;  of  poUtkal  craft.  Bat  ^leridan's 
well-known  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  the  confidence  in  his  great  powei^. 
which  were  then  only  in  a  state  of  derelopment. 
liad  attracted  the  attention  of  the  secret  agents  of 
the  American  Congress,  then  in  London,  who 
were  anxiowt  to  obtain  their  independence  rather 
by  parliamentary  influence  than  by  the  sword. 
Feeling  the  jn»tice  of  their  cause,  and  the  ne- 
cemity,  if  possible,  of  reflcuing  their  bleeding 
country  from  a  continuance  of  the  war,  which, 
although  it  was  being  carried  on  disastrously  and 
hopelessly  for  the  mother  country,  still  was 
aevfToly  felt,  with  all  its  accompanying  horrors, 
on  the  soil  which  it  desecrated  and  the  people  it 
impoverished ;  they  turned  to  Sheridan  for  his 
aid  in  bringing  this  state  of  things  to  a  speedy 
termination.  They  knew  him  to  possess  but 
Mlonder  resources  in  sustentation  of  his  establish- 
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ment,  that  those  resources  were  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  use '  and  exercise  of  those  vast 
powers  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him ; 
that  his  talent  was  his  estate ;  and  with  these 
views  they  waited  on  him  as  they  would  on  a 
comiaellor,  with  bis  brief  and  with  his  retaining 
fee.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  "  American 
Doolaration  of  Independence,"  whose  brother  was 
an  actor  on  the  English  stage  of  some  repute, 
had  formed  the  highest  estimate  of  the  talent  of 
Sheridan,  and  associated  with  himself  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Silas  Deane  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
minating the  war  of  the  colonies  and  of  obtaining 
their  independence  by  the  influence  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Through  this  brother,  who  had  a  ready  means 
of  intercourse  and  personal  communication  with 
Sheridan  in  his  professional  pursuits,  the  tender 
was  made  of  securing  to  Sheridan  a  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  his  adrooacy  of  the 
American  cause  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament. The  tender  was  made  delicately,  but 
refused  with  a  firmness  consistent  wiUi  that  high 
and  lofty  mind  which  had  taught  itself  to 
struggle  through  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
maintain  its  dignified  independence. 

Moore,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sheridan,"  alludes  to 
this    fact,   and  doubts  whether    the  American 


iaaaaswtn:  in  a  cflcdiskra  to  €iSa  so  Coaptus; 
a  hctf  or  dist  J*^g'»'t«"  had  sdfie^nt  rnrtae 
to  Ksst  it.  Tbe  C'fia'  w*5  sside.  tfae  ■ntj- 
aeenred,  bst  Sberidaii  vas  above  tenqitttMKi.  as 
mam  acts  of  hi*  after-life  have  testi&d :  in  tbe 
ilJHhiiiii  of  ^***  poUic  j^tt^*^  MnA  ih«t  maiste- 
nance  d  his  hmonr  as  a  pnbtic  ntan,  he  wis 
ineMn^dUe^ 

UiecofweqnMKC  <rfUiis<rf[er,Tbichhe  njeetcd 
TitC  diHdain,  as  an  insult  cfiered  to  his  honour 
and  integrity  as  a  representative  of  the  pet^ile. 
was  that  while  he  maintained  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
patriots  in  such  questions  as  came  be&«e  the 
House  and  were  submitted  to  debate,  be  res<dved 
on  giving  it  mt  other  aid. 

He  was  a  lover  of  Ubertr,  an  admirer  of  Wash- 
ington, an  unflinching  democrat  in  its  liberal  and 
enlightened  sense,  but  shared  not  in  the  Uas- 
phemics  of  a  Paine  or  the  infidelism  of  a  Jeffezam 
or  a  Dcanc 

Bhcridan  laid  no  great  claims  to  piety,  and  the 
opinion  prevailed  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for 
his  attention  to  morality ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  closest  scmtiny  to  find  a  blot  in  his 
public  character ;  and,  as  to  his  private,  so  &r 
OH  opinion  went,  he  was  much  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

Ur.  Solicitor-General  Uansfield,  on  the  2nd 
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day  of  May,  1781,  broi^ht  in  "  A  Bill  for  pre- 
venting certain  AboBes  and  Frotanatioiu  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  called  Sunday."  Thia  bill  produced 
a  very  warm  debate  and  confflderable  exoitement, 
as  being  intolerant,  and  interfering  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people.  Sheridan  opposed  it  as 
not  going  far  enongh  in  the  correotiou  of  an  evil 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Porteous,  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  and  demoralizing  extent. 
It  appeared  that  certain  houses  had  been  opened 
on  the  Sabbath  for  the  discussion  of  questions  on 
religious  and  other  matters,  which  were  conducted 
with  the  most  shameless  disregard  to  decency, 
and  at  which  doctrines  were  advanced  subversive 
of  all  religion,  which  were  eagerly  caught  at  by 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill,  using  the  language 
of  the  learned  prelate,  contended  that  "  It  con- 
strained no  one  from  professing  that  mode  of 
religion,  and  joining  in  that  form  of  public  wor- 
ship which  his  conscience  best  approves.  It  re- 
strains no  one  from  speaking,  conversing,  or 
writing,  on  religious  subjeoto.  It  imposes  no 
other  restraint  than  this,  which  is  sorely  no  very 
great  hardship,  that  no  one  shall  either  pay  or 
be  paid  for  talking  blasphemy  or  profaneness  in  a 
public  room  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  takes  away 
no  other^  liberty  but  the  liberty  of  burlewpiing 
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Scriptare,  and  making  religion  a  public  amiue* 
ment  and  a  public  trade." 

With  these  declarations,  amply  and  powerftally 
supported  as  they  were  by  most  undeniable  testi- 
mony, Sheridan  was  willing  to  give  the  bill  his 
support.  But  it  did  not  go  tax  enough.  He 
would  extend  it  to  ^^  the  suppression  of  gambling- 
houses,  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  that  most 
pernicious  spedes  of  it,  lotteries.  He  hoped,  as 
the  learned  gentleman  who  brought  in  the  bill 
had  already  stood  forward  not  only  as  the  censor 
inoTum^  but  as  the  arbiter  elegantiarum — at  once 
the  Cato  and  Fetronius  of  the  age — ^he  hoped 
he  would  be  active  in  his  new  character, 
and  would  join  in  putting  a  stop  to  lottery- 
gaming  by  bringing  in  a  bill  to  abolish  all  the 
present  lottery  offices,  and  prevent  the  opening 
of  any  new  one  in  future." 

Sheridan  was  no  gambler,  but  was  opposed  to 
it  in  every  form,  as  actively  subvefeive  of  the 
public  morals,  and  extending  its  influence  to  the 
very  dregs  of  society. 

In  proof  of  Sheridan's  independence  of  party 
during  the  same  session  of  parliament,  on  Charles 
James  Fox  bringing  in  his  bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Marriage  Act,  Sheridan  spoke  and 
divided  against  it  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Fox. 

Some  passages  in  his  speech  on  the  resolutions 
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of  censure  on  his  Majesty's  mimsters,  moved  by 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  deserve  to  be  recOTded  as 
evidence  of  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  firm  adhesion 
to  the  freedom  of  America,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  murderous  policy  of  the  war.  His  attack 
upon  Bigby  is  masterly. 

"  He  meant  to  apeak  to  the  purpose,  but  he 
wished  not  to  be  judged  by  the  test  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bigby),  for  he 
meant  to  give  no  offence  in  what  he  should  say ; 
though  it  was  true  the  rule  had  been  proposed  on 
high  authority ;  for,  undoubtedly,  if  the  degree 
of  offence  which  speeches  gave  was  to  be  con- 
sidered criterion  of  eloquence !  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  looked  up  to  as  the  Demos- 
thenes of  that  assembly." 

"He  (Eigby)  had  acted,  however,  in  that  day's 
debate  perfectly  consistent.  He  had  assured  the 
House  that  he  thought  the  noble  lord  ought  to 
resign  his  ofiBce,  yet  he  woold  give  Aw  vote  for 
his  remaining  in  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  long  declared  that  he  thought  the  Ajnerican 
war  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but  he  had  uniformly 
given  his  vote  for  its  continuance.  He  (Sheridan) 
did  not  mean,  however,  to  insinuate  any  motives 
for  such  conduct.  He  believed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  have  been  sincere.  He  believed 
that,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  a  Privy 
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Cotmcillor,  as  ft  prirate  gentlenum,  he-  had 
always  detested  the  Ameiican  war  as  much  as  ai^ 
man,  trat  he  had  nerer  heen  enabled  to  persuads 
the  pajrmaster  (Mr.  Bigby  himself  was  the  pay- 
iDaster)  that  it  was  a  itui  war,  and  unfortiinately, 
io  whatcrer  character  he  spoke,  it  was  the  pay- 
vtaster  who  always  voted  ia  that  House." 

Sheridan  was  a  bitter  opponent.  Bigfoy  had 
provoked  his  irony,  and  smarted  under  it;  he 
found  by  experience  that  flippant  wit  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  to  employ  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  of  a  more  sterling  quality. 

The  administration  of  Lord  North,  which,  in 
the  matter  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  had 
iuTolved  tho  nation  in  unparalleled  difficulties, 
was  drawing  to  a  close;  it  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  although  sustained  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  King  had  pertinaciously  persisted 
in  resisting  the  offers  of  resignation. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  20th  day  of  March,  declaratory  of 
u  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry — a  motion 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  outvoted  upon 
former  occasions.  At  no  period  since  the  com- 
mencement had  excitement  so  powerfully  |m%- 
vailed.  There  were  never  so  many  members  of 
the  House  assembled  together  as  on  that  day. 
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while  the  lobbies  and  galleries  were  crowded 
with  spectators  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  The 
report  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Ministry  had 
resigned,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  accepted  their 
resignation,  although  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance. 

On  the  sitting  of  the  House,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
imd  Lord  North  started  on  their  feet  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  to  make  Ms  motion,  the  other  to  move 
an  adjournment  on  the  groond  that  such  motion 
was  rendered  unnecessary  hy  the  actual  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers — a  great  deal  of  angry  discus- 
sion tmk  place,  criminatiTe  and  recriminatire,  in 
which  Sheridan  took  no  jwrt ;  he  had  been  actire 
in  opposition,  but  on  the  surrender  of  the  party, 
his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  generous  silence. 

The  House  adjourned  to  the  25th,  in  order  to 
afford  time  for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
and  again  to  the  11th  day  of  April,  when  a 
Cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  of  Eockingham. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  popular,  uniting  as  it 
did  the  most  distinguished  Whig  members,  no 
Inss  celebrated  for  their  talents  and  ability  to 
goTom  than  for  thetr  liberal  opinions : — 

The  Marquis  of  Kockingham,  Premier ;  the 
Karl  <^  Bhdbmne  and  CSiaries  James  Fox,  Sec- 
e2 
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retaries  of  State ;  Lord  John  CaTendish,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  Eicliard  Brinaley  Sheridan 
and  Thomas  Orde,  Esqs.,  Under-Secretaries  of 
State;  Admiral  Hood,  created  a  Yiscoimt, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Camden,  President  of  the 
Council;  Lord  Thurlow,  Chancellor;  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  Master  -  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
&c.,  &c. 

It  was  a  powerful  cabinet,  if  it  could  have 
united  in  one  consistent  course  of  action,  corre- 
sponding with  the  times  and  the  public  require- 
ments ;  but  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  was 
slow  in  its  approaches  to  those  whose  brows  were 
wi'eathed  with  heraldic  honours— the  coronet  and 
the  mantle  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  "  The  people 
had  righto,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them,"  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  peerage;  with  the  further 
assumption  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
masses  were  much  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  tic 
lords  than  in  their  own  keeping.  Sheridan  de- 
murred and  Fox  resisted. 

"We  have  to  contemplate  Sheridan  in  his  new 
position !  Scarcely  eighteen  months  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  now  qualified  to  hold  office 
imder  Government,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
Government  in  one  of  its  principal  executive 
departments — unsought  for,  but  invited  ! 
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It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Shetidan,  as  a 
member  of  the  Adnunistratioii,  took  but  small 
share  in  the  discussions  of  the  House ;  he  spoke 
eloquently  on  the  question,  "  The  afl&iirs  of 
Ireland;"  and  with  some  force,  but  with  more 
wit  and  raillery,  on  William  Pitt's  motion  for  a 
reform  in  Parliament,  and  spoke  much  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  which  was  rejected  upon  a 
division. 

The  death  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Eookingham  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  this  short-lived  admi- 
nistration, which  had  only  preserved  its  unity  by 
his  courtesy,  and  was  finally  dissolved  by  the 
resignation  of  Fox,  who  could  not  concur  with  a 
majority  in  the  cabinet  headed  by  Lord  Shelbume. 
Fox  defended  himself  with  sound  reasoning, 
adding,  "  That  no  man  would  blame  him  for 
quitting  a  cabinet  in  which  he  must  have  been  a 
mere  puppet,  for  he  could  as  well  tell  how  every 
measure  would  be  carried  the  moment  he  knew 
the  mover  as  he  could  formerly  tell  how  gentle- 
men would  vote  on  grand  political  questions  in 
that  House." 

"  Was  such  a  cabinet  fit  for  him  to  remain  in  ? 
Could  he  submit  t»  be  responsible  for  measures 
which  he  disapproved  of,  and  lend  his  name  to  a 
system  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  fear  of  letting  in  the  old 


mhmn^saatMm.~  he  mad.  -  tfaav  vi>  Boae,  £.-r 
ite  Uowe  voold  BOC  lollier  h.  Ac  people  o£ 
ISa^ai  vo«ld  bM  fufler  it — indeed,  no  mmn.  he 
WiWed.  vxmldsttoBpt  it.~ 

^nidan  retired  fromoffice  villuiit  asT  nsntk. 
and.  to  all  appeanmce,  widi  indHEeraiee.  He  Mice 
iCMwfeed,  "  That  be  had  nerer  actnall j  deaind 
to  be  tmnmelk^  with  office,  and  nerBr  adTsnced 
a  claini."' 

A  new  admuustratkn  was  speedilr  filmed,  or 
ndier  the  old  one  resuMitated,  with  the  Los  of 
its  most  celebrated  statesmen : — Hie  Eail  ef 
Sielbiinie,  Premier;  Honoorable  William  Pitt, 
Cbancflhr  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Lord  Grantham  and 
"GunaxM  Toviuheild,  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Peace,  peace,  wm  the  only  groond  on  which 
^te  Khelbome  administration  could  sustain  itaelt* 
in  that  Hotwe ;  peace  with  Amenca,  and  a  reot^- 
nition  of  her  ind^tendence,  that  independence 
whidi  had  been  to  powerfully  adrocated  by  Fox. 
by  Bnrke,  and  by  Sheridan,  that  peace  which  the 
natitm  demanded.  It  was  upon  the  condition  of 
a  general  peace  that  the  Shclbume  administration 
was  entmsted  with  office — peace  upon  any  terms 
not  tnoonsistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
tfaecottntry. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  and  the 
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distracted  ooudilatHi  of  tiie  pnUio  mind,  tremu- 
lating  between  loyally  and  diflaffection,  with  a 
strong  leaning  to  democraoy,  or  rather  to  Amencui 
govenunental  policy,  in  its  declaration  of  public 
rights  and  its  heavy  denimcdation  of  power  that 
was  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  people,  it  was  u 
difScult  matta  to  form  any  adininistratitni  which, 
ooold  beoome  acceptaUe  to  the  popular  will. 
Faith  in  the  Wliigs  had  been  arreated  by  the 
failure  of  Fox  in  his  "  India  Bill;"  that  feith 
was  but  filigktly  reposed  in  the  Bookingham 
party,  and  the  Bhelbume  administratioQ  was  as 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  as  its  immediate 
predecessor. 

Articles  of  peaoe  were  signed  at  Paris  with  all 
the  powers  tlien  at  war — Fr&noe,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land—on the  20th  of  November,  1782,  and  with 
America  on  the  SOtb  of  the  same,  by  which  her 
independence  was  secured ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
Ministry  gained  little  by  the  act  which  had  been 
forced  on  them  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  so 
powerfully  responded  to  by  their  Whig  (^ponents, 
whom  they  had  displaced. 

A  reunicm  of  the  Whigs  was  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectatioQ  of  the  public,  and  anxiouriy  looked  for 
by  those  who  equally  dreaded  the  revival  of  the 
old  system,  and  the  Buschiefs  of  a  weak  and  nn- 
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Mttkd  goraumeot.  It  does  not,  vppear^  htnr- 
era,  that  mj  admoesTeve  made  towxEds  eflbct- 
ii^  nidi  an  anatigemeat ;  tbe  matoials  irere  too 
difcoFdant  to  be  mtited,  too  many  (^iiiiims|ve- 
Tatkd,  too  manj  theories  started,  of  a  chaader 
too  macb  opposed  to  eadt  odio' to  settle  dom  in 
any  regolar  system ;  wfafle  tlie  parties  tfaemsdrea 
weze  too  actrrely  eii§;aged  in  crimination  and  re- 
crinunation  to  listen  to  reason  and  Boothe  tiieia- 
aelres  dom  to  a  unity  in  acticHi. 

There  could  be  no  imkni  irith  Charies  James 
Fox  and  WiDiani  Pitt,  ahhoogfa  the  latter  had 
entered  the  political  arena,  and  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  in  his  hmous  Beform  Bill  while  a 
member  of  oppontion ;  but  not  renewed  when  in 
power,  and  having  gained  the  King-'s  ear.  There 
conld  be  no  nnion  between  Fox  and  Pitt :  each 
of  them  giants  in  their  strength,  equal  in  a 
division  of  the  House  on  party  questions,  and 
violently  opposed  to  each  other  in  public  policy, 
there  conld  be  no  nnion  between  them;  and 
without  some  snch  coalition  there  could  be  no 
endurant  government. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  under 
soch  dicomstances,  that  whatever  the  differences 
of  opinion  existing  on  the  qnestion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  now  that  that  question  was  finally 
settled)  the  idea  should  be  entertained  that  a 
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coalitiou  with  Lord  Korth  might  be  made  advoQ- 
tageous  to  the  interests  of  both  paxties,  and  to 
that  of  the  public  business.  Such  a  union  was 
contemplated  by  the  hostile  chieftains  North  and 
Fox.  The  policy  was  sound  in  one  sense,  since  it 
was  well  known  the  King  was  not  at  all  &Toiir- 
able  to  the  Whigs,  and  neither  party  could  stand 
alone  against  that  third  influence  which  was 
rising  and  gaining  strength  under  that  young  but 
politic  statesman  William  Pitt,  who,  to  the  popu- 
larity be  derived  &om  his  iatber  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham,  had  already  given  promise  of  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  united  with  a  firmness  of 
purpose  and  great  promptitude  of  decision,  in- 
citing the  confidence  of  the  supporters  of  his 
principles,  and  also  of  the  iinited  aristocracy. 
Never  was  the  political  atmosphere  so  clouded 
since  the  revolution  of  1688  as  at  this  period; 
never  were  the  elements  of  discord  so  rife:  pub- 
lic confidence  was  broken  up ;  secret  and  treason- 
able associations  were  spreading  their  baneful 
influence  throughout  the  land,  the  throne  itself 
was  jeopardized. 

A  wide  and  extended  government,  uniting 
strength  with  inflexible  firmness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  measures,  was  demanded  of  the 
times,  and  it  was  conceived  that  the  proposed 
coalition  was  the  only  means  by  which  such  a 
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govenunent  oould  be  formed.  Sheridan  alone 
opposed  the  muon,  on  the  ground  that  men  who 
had  so  long  sat  in  opposition  to  each  other  in 
political  bias  coald  not  be  brought  to  comlMiie  in 
an  efficient,  practical,  or  working  order.  He  en- 
treated Fox  to  consider  well  ere  he  concluded  the 
n^otiation,  which  had  been  some  time  under  dis- 
cussion, bnt  received  for  his  reply,  *'  The  thin 
is  done — settled." 

It  is  not  to  be  entertained  as  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  settled  as  a  mooted  question,  that  the  coales- 
cing partiea  were  more  powerfully  inflnenced  by 
the  desire  of  forming  a  cabinet  among  themselves 
of  an  enduring  character  than  that  of  satififying 
the  claims  of  the  people  and  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  Within  the  period  of  two  years  three 
several  administratioDB  had  been  formed  under  as 
many  distinct  leaders,  and  each  of  them  bad  failed 
in  carrying  out  their  state  measures  of  policy,  by 
reason  of  that  powerfid  opposition  which  the 
ostensible  party  leaders  incessantly  rallied  against 
their  opponents.  Hence  the  cry  of  parliamentary- 
reform — a  reform  by  which  the  people  might  be 
more  faithfiilly  represented  and  the  borough 
system  abolished.  Fox  and  his  party  stood 
pledged  to  reform,  and  by  the  union  it  was  relied 
upon  that  Lord  North  and  his  supporters  would 
yield  to  a  measure  which  it  was  endeut  had  now 
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become  a  measure  of  necessity;  but  the  more 
sagacious,  the  reflective,  judging  of  the  inoon- 
sistency  of  such  a  union,  had  no  fear  of  hazarding 
their  doubts  of  its  realiziBg  the  objects  for  which 
it  bad  been  formed,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
much  more  serious  question  agitated  the  public 
mind  affecting  the  honesty  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, implying  that  it  was  formed  for  no  oUier 
purpose  Uian  that  of  permanently  securing  power, 
with  ita  extensive  patrcmage,  overwhebning  by 
its  union  a  weakened  opposition. 

Lord  North  could  not  be  rendered  popular ;  he 
was  not,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  capable  of 
an  act  which  could  redeem  him  from  public 
odium ;  it  had  been  expressed  against  bim  in  the 
loudest,  coarsest  tones,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  even  the  warmest  advocate  among  his  per- 
sonal Mends  could  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
feelings .  his  ministerial  conduct  had  inspired :  it 
is  true  that  when  no  longer  in  office  those  ex- 
pressions of  public  opinion  had  become  softened 
down  to  a  milder  temperature,  but  although  to 
all  appearance  languishing — inert,  still,  upon  the 
slightest  evidence  of  his  restoration  to  power,  the 
slowest  apprehension  might  have  peroeived  the 
roused  lion  starting  from  his  slumbers. 

It  would  have  speared  to  be  something  very 
like  an  aot  of  insani^  Hp<m  the  part  of  Fox,  who 


>^  w>  daqaudr  4fwitwi,  s»  ptfwgftdhr  «p. 
y0>*A.  naA  «•  tiImiiuiIj  dmipid  vid  enr^- 
tvA  tkt  fanes  »Titwtor — «^  hue.  br  ihe  BLighi 
'/  fail  ifaiii^'i  hfw^t  dosn  t^«i  \am.  tbe  ia^^- 
Edctwn  of  tfae  ooonliT — it  vonld.  ve  repeat,  faanv 
WJKad  Terr  like  sn  ael  of  m§«EitT  iqMXi  tbe  |Hit  of 
Fox  to  bare  Sarmtd.  a  pciGlical  nniiHi  with  mrh  a 
man,  «o  pfwoibed ;  bat  that  the  motiTee  vbc 
tAo  tnnqiateiit  to  conceal  the  object,  and  that  a 
real  fiatriotiflii  or  lore  of  eountiT,  with  its  best 
intenxts,  bad  rcxy  little  to  do  with  the  earn- 
ivomiie.  It  is  erident  in  the  nhsAe  of  this 
arrangenient  private  interests  Rwayed  the  jodg- 
mentf  and  mpeneded  public  daty. 

fflieridan,  admitted  as  a  most  useful  metabervi 
the  WhigK,  quick  and  intelligent,  was  ooua- 
deml  only  in  the  light  (tf  a  political  student  by  its 
I^suUng  statesmen.  The  acntcness  of  his  wit,  his 
admirable  satire,  always  forcibly  applied  when  em- 
ploy*^ gave  him  rather  a  high  standing  in  the 
House ;  he  could  always  command  its  attention, 
but  he  bad  not  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  ^u- 
bition  of  his  powers  when  his  counsels  and  advis- 
ings  would  find  their  due  weight  with  the  long* 
practised  professors  of  the  art  of  government  and 
of  political  intrigue.  They  held  him  in  no  higher 
estimation  than  that  of  being  a  useful  and  agree- 
able speaker,  who  could  excite  the  House  at  any 
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time  irom  the  dulness  of  debate,  and  by  the  pointed 
severity  of  his  raillery  keep  in  cheek  the  influence 
of  tbe  opposing  party  on  the  temper  of  the  House. 
But  as  an  adviser,  as  one  whose  counsels  deserved 
attention,  he  was  most  lamentably  underrated; 
hence  his  advice  to  Fox  vras  received  with  an  in- 
credulous smile,  and  disregarded  altogether.  Sheri- 
dan, however,  was  too  shrewd  a  poUtioian  not  to 
foresee  its  consequences,  and  the  result  proved 
the  quickness  of  his  discernment  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment ;  for  scarcely  was  it  known 
that  the  fated  coalition  had  been  formed,  when  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  was  against  it,  and 
was  pronounced  in  no  measured  terms  of  repro- 
bation. 

This  ill-fated  cabinet  occupied  the  ministerial 
benches  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1783,  and 
spun  out  a  short  and  miserable,  if  not  to  say  a 
lamentable,  existence,  expiring  in  the  follow- 
ing month  of  December,  when  a  new  cabinet 
was  formed,  with  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Fitt  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  around  whom  the 
voice  of  the  nation  rallied,  and  who  consequently 
became  armed  with  a  power  unequalled  in  admi- 
nistration. The  country  had  become  fiitigued 
with  the  incessant  changes  which  had  been  taking 
place  for  the  last  few  years,  and  with  party  rivalry ; 
the  Whig  influence  had  passed  away,  and  the 
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sotind  disoreticm  of  the  landed,  mereantilei  'and 
moneyed  interests  rallied  round  tke  new  nmurtoTy 
who  had  already  exhibited  great  firmness  and  ocxD* 
sistency  of  character,  inheriting  at  tiie  same  time 
the  mantle  of  his  &ther,  the  great  Earl  of  Ghat- 
ham,  while  he  stood  pledged  to  the  canse  of  par- 
liamentary reform. 

Sheridan  had  foreseen  the  utter  prostration  ef 
the  Whig  party,  with  which  he  had  aUied,  and 
saved  himself  from  the  odium  which  attended  its 
fall  by  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  impolicy  and  instability.  Under  this 
coalition  he  held  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  jointly  with  Mr.  Bichard  Burke,  the 
brother  of  the  celebrated  orator. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  loudly  demanded, 
and  it  was  expected,  under  the  administration  of 
Pitt,  the  pledge  he  had  given  would  be  redeemed, 
and  reform  would  be  conceded  in  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  close  or  rotten  borough  system.  It 
was  a  glorious  advent  for  this  young  and  rising 
statesman,  the  prostration  of  the  confederates  who 
had  forfeited  all  claims  to  public  confidence,  which 
centred  itself  in  himself  and  in  his  colleagues^ 
Pitt's  administration  was  rendered  firm  and  secure 
by  the  very  means  which  his  opponents  adopted 
to  unseat  him :  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan  in  opposi- 
tion lost  nothing  of  their  weight  in  public  esteem, 
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and  were  looked  up  to  as  a  necessary  check  on  Go- 
veminent ;  but  as  cabinet  ministers,  the  comitry 
was  to  their  appointment  whoUy  and  absduttJy 
adverse. 

Pitt,  cold,  bitii^,  and  occasionally  bitterly  sar- 
castic, was  bnt  little  pleased  with  the  levity  and  wit 
of  Sheridan,  who,  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct 
under  the  coalition,  attacked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  same  ground  of  inconsistency 
in  his-  alliance  with  the  Tory  Lord  Advocate 
Dundas,  who  had  maintained  such  opposite  prin- 
ciples to  his  own.  In  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  brilliance,  he  rufBed  the  temper  of  the 
Minister  Pitt,  who,  on  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Register,  was  pointedly  severe  on  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  against  the  address  to 
the  King,  and  more  particularly  on  Mr.  Sheridan. 

"No  man,"  he  said,  "admired  more  than  he 
did  the  abilities  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman — 
the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought,  the  gay  effu- 
sions of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns  and  epi- 
grammatic point ;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for 
the  proper  stage,  they  would  no  doubt  receive 
what  the  honourable  gentleman's  abilities  always 
did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience;  and  it 
would  be  his  fortune  sui  pkntsu  gaudere  tkeatri. 
But  this  was  not  the  proper  scene  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  elegances." 
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Sheridan,  rising  to  explain,  eaid  that  "  Oa  the 
particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  make  use 
of,  he  need  not  make  any  comment.  The  pro- 
priety, the  taste,  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it 
must  have  heen  obvious  to  the  House.  But  let 
me  assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  I 
do  now,  and  will  at  any  time  he  chooses  to  repeat 
the  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere 
good-humour.  Nay,  I  will  say  more — flattered 
and  encouraged  by  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's panegyric  on  my  talents — if  eyer  I  again 
engage  in  the  compositions  he  alludes  to,  I  may 
be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption — to  attempt 
an  improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best 
characters — the  character  of  the  Angry  Boy  in 
the  'Alchemist.' " 

We  believe  we  have  before  remarked  on  his 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  his  thea- 
trical engagements.  Pitt  had  touched  upon  his 
vulnerable  point,  and  we  can  hardly  sufficiently 
admire  the  tact  and  coolness  with  which  he 
received  the  shaft,  and  turned  it  upon  his  adver- 
sary. Pitt  was  silenced,  the  members  admo- 
nished, and  no  one  was  ever  after  bold  enough  to 
trespass  a  sarcasm  on  his  personal  affairs. 

Among  his  papers  found  upon  his  decease  was 
the  following  jcti  (Pesprit  in  his  own  handwriting, 
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admirably  hittang  off  the  members  of  the  Admi- 
uistration  in  the  cast  of  the  oharaoters  of  the 
"  Alchemist." 

"  ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAOEDINAEY. 

" 'Vfe  bear  that,  in  conseqnenoe  of  a  hint  lately  given  in  tlie 
lloose  of  CommonB,  tbo  play  of  the  '  Alchemist '  is  certainly 
to  be  perfiffmed  by  a  set  of  gentlemen  for  our  diTcrsion  in  a 
private  apartment  of  Buckingham  Hoase. 

"  The  cbaraoters  thus  desoribed  in  the  old  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson  are  to  be  represented  in  the  following  manner.  The 
<ild  practice  of  mm  playing  the /«ina/«  parts  being  adopted — 
Subtle,  the  Alchemist  .  . 
Tack,  the  Hoasckeeper  .  . 
l)oL  ComioTr,  their  CoUeagno 
Abll  Daueo&s,  a  Tobacco  Uan 
EetCU&B  HlMKOH  .  .  . 
TsiBruno.T  .  .  -  . 
Aif  AKiAS,  a  Little  Pastor 
Knamt,  the  Angry  Boy 
Dius  Pliaht  .... 
SUKW 


Lord  Shelbonie. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Advocate. 
Lord  Effingham. 
Mr.  Bigby. 
Dr.  Jenkinson. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Wm.  Pitt. 
Gen.  Conway. 
Hia  Higee^." 

Sheridan  -vras  an  amusing  opponent,  and  not 
less  powerful  in  being  amusing ;  the  readiness  of 
his  wit,  and  the  agreeable  himiour  vith  which  he 
displayed  it,  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Upon  one  ocoasion,  the  discussion  on 
the  Receipt  Tax,  a  country  member  facetiously 
proposed  as  its  substitute  a  tax  upon  '*  Tomb- 
stones," which  Sheridan,  in  his  usual  style, 
warmly  commended. 

VOL.  II.  H 


iiMiri  iiaiiii  MJ  iiwlr  ■!*  ti  iliiiiiiiil  iffirMJii 
w  h  woaii  uth-  be  tiiu  pB>c:  bm  «  enM  vas 
iLt  fpsm  vt  tiimamx  upaat  aar  xxxck  irw^i^*. 
Hat  bt  ifaottSd  sot 'nakdo' ^  it  ^CuEstded  to  tkcai. 
jod  ihat  a  Aosjd  W  affioted  liiil.  pasoss 
bsfiaiB  fiid  tbe  bet  driit.  tfae  d^«  cf  Bttore. 
G4T*vinD«iit  had  reEoH«d  tber  dnoid  par  m 
neeipt  tsx.  and  harv  h  gtaaped  orer  Aest 
gnre.  S^aj,  viA  so  extzaordiiiaTT  a  decree  irf 
inveteiacj  vere  soiue  ocAiiLitiees  in  the  City  and 
elsewhere  actnatt^  that,  if  a  receipt  tax  of  the 
nature  in  queetion  were  enacted,  he  should 
JuA  he  greatly  Eurprised  if  it  were  soon  after 
puhliffhed  that  sneh  committees  had  onanimoiisly 
tavAvnd  that  they  would  ne\'er  be  buiied,  in 
order  to  aroid  paying  the  tax,  bat  had  det»- 
mined  to  lie  above  ground,  or  have  their  ashes 
consigned  to  family  urns,  in  the  manner  of  the 
aneicntn. 

"  TaxM,  in  whatever  fonn  they  may  be  pro- 
duced," he  remarked,  "would  always  be  fonnd 
opprewiive,  more  partionlarly  so  to  some  one  or 
other  cbuM  of  the  community  whom  it  would  more 
materiftUy  affect;  thun,  the  minister  imposing 
them  iKJComcs  partially  obnoxious  to  the  many, 
although  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  meeting 
tho  exigencies  of  the  state,  hd  may  have  main- 
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tamei  himself  vith  more  than  cvdinary  judg- 
ment, ability,  and  di80Teti(m.  Popularity  it  not 
always  to  be  taken  in  evidence  of  a  ioundaest  in  the 
exercise  of  an  enUgktened  policy  or  of  a  pure 
patnotitm;  on  the  contrary,  it  it  too  often  the  fruit 
of  a  mean  and  thuffling  ambition^  the  laiavith  meant 
of  obtaining  power,  to  abuse  it." 

Sheridan  was  opposed  to  ToiTism,  as  the  relio 
of  despotism ;  his  early  associations,  together 
with  those  prejudices  which  had  assailed  him 
in  his  youth  and  followed  him  in  his  career 
of  public  life,  had  left  their  impressions  on  a 
mind  strong,  ardent,  and  independent,  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  torn  up,  or  trodden  down  by  those 
who  might  trace  their  lineage  to  the  darker  days 
of  feudalism,  and  their  hereditary  rank  and 
fortunes  to  the  ensanguined  hands  of  &e  des- 
perate adventurer,  whose  title-deeds  were  attested 
by  the  sword  and  signed  with  the  blood  of  an 
enslaved  people.  Sheridan  was  no  Tory,  yet  ho 
failed  not  in  his  respect  for  that  true  nobility 
which,  clothed  with  the  highest  honours,  felt 
itself  not  dishonoured  in  associating  with  genius, 
talent,  and  learning,  and  recognisiug  its  pos- 
sessors as  the  tmly  uktitled  obxax.  He  ho- 
noured the  patriotism  of  those  noble  lords  who, 
as  the  worthy  successors  of  the  barons  of  Uagna 
Charta  celebrity,  held  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
h2 
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as  a  constitational   demand  upon  the  CHwn, 
fuid  irhich  it  was  treasonable  to  resiBt. 

Sheridan  was  a  Whig  according  to  the  popular 
idea  of  the  constitution  of  that  political  associa- 
tion, but  he  was  no  Whig  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word — ^in  those  party  measureB,  which  were  to 
be  sustained  or  opposed,  not  on  account  of  mmts, 
not  on  conscientious  grounds  of  support  or  oen- 
sure,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  q>nmg.  He  was  a  reformer,  but 
his  views  of  reform  did  not  associate  with  those 
of  his  colleagues.  Ke  held  that  every  man  who 
paid  a  direct  tax  in  support  of  the  state  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  representation,  and  every 
man  who  had  a  stake  to  defend,  whether  in  house 
or  land,  or  in  the  public  funds,  or  on  mortgage 
securities ;  but  he  strenuously  denied  universal 
suffitige.  He  held  that  in  the  change  of  times 
those  ancient  boroughs  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  should  be  disfranchised,  but  that  no  man 
should  be  disqualified  from  rendering  his  vote  at 
the  polls  by  these  means,  but  that  the  whole 
country  should  be  divided  into  districts,  that  a 
register  of  persons  qualified  for  every  district 
should  be  duly  kept,  and  that  no  person  not 
registered  should  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any 
election. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  very  easily  arranged," 
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he  said  on  one  ocoasion,  when  the  snljeot  was 
under  private  disoossion;  "  simple  and  easy  if  the 
parties  propoBing  refonn  were  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire of  ohtaining  it;  but,  as  to  imirersal  suf&age, 
I  am  afraid  we  should  inTite  a  greater  disease 
than  that  which  now  exists — a  disease,  in  short, 
without  any  remedy.  It  is  all  very  fine,  an 
exalted  notion,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  employed,  that  is,  in  alluring 
and  deoeiving  the  vulgar  in  the  belief  that  uni- 
vezsal  auf&age  will  render  the  price  of  bread 
cheap,  of  labour  dear,  rents  easy,  and  taxes 
abolidied.  It  is  good  doctrine  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  and  sounds  well  in  Parliament;  but  if 
ever  it  should  be  resorted  to,  we  shall  find  our- 
Helves  in  the  condition  of  the  bankrupt  who, 
having  wound  up  his  estate  without  assets,  leaves 
his  creditors  in  clamour  and  in  equal  ruin." 

Sheridan  was  by  no  means  radical  in  politics ; 
in  other  words,  he  was  no  advocate  for  throwing 
tbe  reins  of  government  into  the  bands  of  a  people 
with  whom  the  abuse  of  power  would  be  the 
natural  consequence;  he  held  that  the  elective 
franchise  should  only  be  committed  to  those  who 
could  estimate  its  value  and  reason  on  its  im- 
portance. "That  man,"  he  would  say,  "who 
knew  how  to  keep  his  accounts,  with  prudence 
enough  to  reserve  a  standing  balance  in  his  ^Tom*, 
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vu  the  but  pnteetioniBt  nndat  equal  kvft  voA 
eqoal  adnunistiatioii  «f  tha  ri^ti  and  ]i»nl«gw 
of  the  people,  for  in  the  moistenanoe  of  hi»  «va 
lie  gives  seoniity  to  thdrs." 

The  fall  of  tiie  ooaUtion  cabinet  was  the  elevft- 
tion  of  Hiat  yoong  and  intrepid  minister  William 
Pitt,  who,  in  the  twenty-fonrth  year  of  faia  age, 
assumed  ihe  reins  of  goTenmesat;  and,  at  a  penod 
when  the  spread  of  repdblieanism  was  threatan- 
ing  the  foimdation  of  royalty,  and  the  jbetinis 
state  of  the  Commons  Souse  of  Parliament  had 
redooed  it  to  the  lowest  grade  or  a  mere  mookary 
with  its  electors.  Lord  North  had  rendered 
himself  olmoxioas  to  the  Gtowd,  and  Fox  by  his 
union  not  much  less  so  to  the  people; — und^' 
these  Gironmstances  it  was  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  Pitt  to  he  i^aoed  in  the  gap  which  had  be^ti 
opened  for  him  by  the  imbecility  and  weekneae 
<^  his  opponents,  and  to  become  Tested  with  a 
power  which  they  had  mistued.  He  was  the  first 
minister,  we  belicTe,  who  enjoyed  the  oonfidenoe 
of  the  Crown  with  the  confidence  of  the  pe(^e, 
while  BufE^ring  continued  defeats  in  Parliament 
&om  the  people's  reiwesentatiTes.  It  waa  erident 
in  this  case  that  the  Commons  House  were  in- 
fluenced by  other  interests  than  those  9i  Uxor 
ooQstitnents;  henea  no  dearer  CTidenee  ef  \h» 
necessity  of  pariiamraitary  reform.    But  Pitt  had 
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ni9t  iBtdt  up  kfe  mmd  thorough^  to  the  pvoYih 
sioiiB  of  aa  act  wbiok  migtit  weaken  the  adminig- 
tratiTe  power,  and,  unless  judioionsly  wrought 
out,  neither  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people  in 
cheeking  the  growth  of  democracy,  or  the  King 
himself  in  the  security  of  the  throne. 

Scarcely  equalled  in  point  of  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character,  Pitt  had  determined  to  hold 
to  office;  and,  although  vigorously  opposed  by  the. 
coalition  now  on  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
often  reduced  to  a  minority  on  division,  still 
enduring  the  biting  taunts  of  his  adversaries 
with  the  contemptuous  es^ression  o£  a  resolute 
and  defiant  bearing,  he  bore  down  all  bef(nre  him 
in  the  cahnness  of  his  address  and  by  his  indomi- 
table energy.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed 
of  the  soundness  of  his  ministerial  policy,  there 
could  be  but  one  of  the  splendour  of  his  genius, 
the  vast  and  comprehensive  powers  of  his  sub- 
limed mind,  and  his  ioflexible  love  of  country. 
He  was  a  patriot  in  the  truest  sense ;  the  love  of 
country  govaned  all  his  measures.  No  minister 
ever  succeeding  to  office  enjoyed  so  unlimitedly 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  so  entirely 
that  of  a  reflective  fliiTilriTig  people,  banded  to- 
gether for  the  support  of  the  Crown  and  the  con- 
stitution ag&inst  the  fitful  theories  of  disappointed 
men,  who,  in  the  madness  of  th^  devotion  to 
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^w  and  untried  doctrines  of  the  New  Wodd, 
M  have  torn  down  the  ancient  inatitutions  of 
^ur  own  land,  dnd  hare  cfiaoed  for  ever  tSie 
brightness  of  its  glory. 

These  were  trying  times,  requiring  something 
like  superhumMi  energy  to  repress  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  who  had 
felt  themselves  ground  down  by  an  oppressive, 
taxation  in  supporting  a  fratricidal  war,  which 
they  had  denounced,  and  opposing  a  freedom 
which  they  claimed  as  a  birthright.  The  fanciful 
theory  of  self-government  was  in  active  circulation 
among  the  French  propagandists,  and  as  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  insurgent  spirits  at  home,  who 
sought  to  live  without  labour,  and  had  been  in- 
spired by  sedition  to  believe  in  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  equality,  of  equal  rigbts,  and  an  equal 
distribution  of  property!  "Wretched  delusion! 
inflaming  the  passions,  incenting  to  crime,  to 
blasphemy  and  incendiarism;  subversive  of  all 
law,  either  human  or  divine,  and  raiskig  by  its 
own  means  the  scaffold  for  the  immolation  of  its 
votaries. 

"William  Pitt  was  the  right  man  iu  the  right 
place,  and  at  the  right  time  to  keep  in  check  this 
dangerous  delusion,  which  had  its  advocates 
among  men  atheistical  and  unprincipled — the 
secret  movers  of  secret  societies  wlierein  they 
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might  hatch  their  treasons  and  propagate  the 
heresies  of  a  Paine,  a  Bousseaa,  or  a  Voltaire. 

A  Tariety  of  causes  had  combined  to  produce 
this  state  of  things,  and  nothing  bo  much  as  the 
disBemination  of  the  tracts  of  the  so-at;^led  new 
school  of  philosophy,  which  based  itself  on  the 
ruins  of  Church  faith  and  the  total  subversion  of 
all  moral  obligations.  The  Whig  party  denied 
the  existeilcc  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  chal- 
lenged the  minister  for  evidence,  but  the  fact  was 
too  notorious  for  doubt,  and  the  minister  too  warj' 
to  announce  or  even  most  distantly  to  allude 
to  that  system  of  espion^e,  which  necessity  de- 
manded, and  by  which  he  was  kept  advised  even 
of  their  most  secret  movements. 

Sheridan  took  small  share  in  those  debates  af- 
fecting this  question,  firom  conscientious  somples. 
Although  not  ^ly  aware  of  the  extent  of  those 
secret  and  treasonable  associations,  still  he  had 
formed  some  opinions  of  their  existence;  and 
while  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition  he  could  not 
avow  his  approval  of  the  measures  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  secretly  felt  that  they 
were  necessary  to  public  security. 

But  the  power  of  this  extraordinary  man,  ex- 
panding to  the  occasion,  was  now  to  be  called  into 
more  active  requisition  than  that  of  mere  wrang- 
ling on  minor  points,  and  in  which  to  display  the 
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fertility  of  bis  genius  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit.  The  long-talked- of  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  which  had  periodically  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  since  1782,  suddenly,  and. 
by  the  defection  of  Fitt,  who  had  hitherto  ausUuned 
the  cause  of  Haatiugs  in  the  resistance  of  im- 
peac^ent,  came  to  a  close  in  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for  high 
dinies  and  misdemeanours  committed  during  his 
goTemment  in  India.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  waa  Sheridan — in  that  matchless 
speech,  that  master-piece  of  eloquence  vhioh 
astonished  the  House,  which  paralyzed  and  pros- 
trated the  friends  of  Warren  Hastings  in  bis 
defence, — that  decided  the  question  of  impeach- 
ment,  and  left  him  to  answ^  ibi  Ma  deeds  in.  iA.e 
manner  with  anj  other  criminal. 

This  great  speech  was  delirered  on  the  7th 
day  of  February,  1787,  which  we  shall  give 
«9itire  in  the  best  report  which  has  been  haoded 
down  to  us,  with  the  opinions  of  the  grestait 
orators  of  that  day,  who  riTalled  each  other  in 
testimony  of  its  greatness. 


CBlJlMSR  IV. 

IMPUCHMXNT  Of  WUULBN  HAJRINO* — THS  OKBiT  ISaOH 
BPBBCB— OPINIONB  OF  rOX,  P1TT,ANI]  BDKKE — SHXBIDA^'S 
0SSATB9T  TBiritPB. 

Thb  Speaker  in  the  chair,  the  House  crowded, 
every  Beat  occupied,  and  the  galleriea  and  lobbies 
Med  to  repletioii  with  an  anxioiu  audience  drawn, 
together  to  hear  the  cha]^;es  whioh  were  to  be 
brought  against  the  late  GoTcmor-Qeneral  of 
Britieh  India.  On  the  order  of  the  day  being 
dispo&ed  of,  Ittr.  Sheridan  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
of  motion,  and  during  the  space  of  five  hours  and 
forty  minutes  commanded  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  the  House  by  an  oration  (says  a  con- 
temporary) of  unexampled  eloquence,  uTiifing 
the  most  convincing  olosenees  and  aoonraoy  of 
argument  with  the  most  lumiiums  precision  and 
perspicuity  of  language,  and  alternately  giving 
force  and  energy  to  truth  by  solid  and  substantial 
reasoning,  and  enlightening  t}ie  most  extensive 
and  involved  subjects  with  the  purest  cleameBS  of 
logic  and  the  brightest  splendour  of  rhetoric. 

Every  prejudioe,  every  {Hrepossession^  wai  gra- 
dually overcome  by  the  foroe  of  this  extraozdinsry 
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combination  of  keen  but  liberal  discrimination^  i 
brilliant  yet  argumentative  wit. 

It  will  be  a  permanent  record,  says  the  sam 
authority,  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  unrivalled  abilitie 
that  on  this  trying  occasion,  which,  of  aU  other) 
had  divided  not  only  the  House  of  Commons  bi 
the  nation  at  large  into  a  variety  of  parties,  thi 
memorable  speech  produced  almost  universf 
union.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  more  than  a 
outline  of  this  unprecedented  exertion  of  taleni 
and  judgment,  while  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplore 
that  Sheridan  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  t 
assist  in  its  publication.  We  know  of  our  ow 
knowledge  that  Debrett,  the  bookseller  of  Picc£ 
I  dilly,  one  of  the  most  eminent  publishers  of  th 

day,  ofltered  him  one  thousand  guineas  for  a  cop 
of  his  speech.  All  that  is  left  for  us  therefore  i 
to  furnish  a  faithful  miniature  of  an  imequalle 
original. 

Mr.  Sheridan  commenced  his  speech  by  ol 
serving  "that,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  n 
ceived,  without  a  violation  of  the  establishe 
rules  of  Parliament,  the  paper  which  the  hoi 
member  (Mr  Dempster)  had  just  now  read,  h 
should  willingly  have  receded  from  any  forms  c 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nei 
lights  and  further  illustration  on  the  importar 
subject  then  before  them:  not  indeed,  that  o: 
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the  present  oooasion  he  found  himself  so  ill-pre- 
pared as  merely,  for  this  reason,  to  be  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty; 
neither,  to  speak  freely,  was  he  inclined  to  consider 
any  explanatory  additions  to  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  so  much  framed  to  elucidate  as  to 
perplex  and  contradict. 

"  l^eedless  vbs  it  to  his  present  purpose  to  re- 
quire Sir  Elijah  Impey  legally  to  recognize  what 
had  been  read  in  his  name  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
In  fact,  neither  the  informality  of  any  subsisting 
evidence  nor  the  adducement  of  any  new  expla- 
nations from  Sir  Elijah  Impey  could  make  the 
slightest  impression  upon  the  vast  and  strong 
body  of  proof  which  he  should  now  bring  forward 
against  Warren  Hastings. 

"  Yet,  if  any  motive  could  have  so  far  operated 
upon  him  as  to  make  him  industriously  seek  for  a 
renewed  opportunity  of 'questioning  Sir  Elijah, 
it  would  result  from  his  fresh  and  indignant  re- 
collection of  the  low  and  artful  stratagmn  of  de- 
livering to  the  members  and  others,  in  this  last 
period  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  printed  hand- 
bills of  defence,  tho  contents  of  which  bespoke  a 
presumptuous  and  empty  boast  of  completely  re- 
futing all  which  at  any  time  had  or  could  be 
advanced  against  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  article  in  the  general  charge  of  a  right 
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hon.  member  (Mr.  Bm-ke).  But  even  this  was 
far  beneath  his  notice.  The  rectitude  and  strength 
of  his  cause  was  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  such 
pitiftil  expedients ;  nor  should  ho  waste  a  moment 
in  counteracting  measures  which,  though  insi- 
dioBB,  were  proportionately  frivolous  and  un- 
availing ;  nor  would  he  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  with  any  general  argument  to  prove 
that  the  subject  of  the  charge  which  it  fell  to  hia 
lot  to  bring  forward  was  of  great  moment  and 
magnitude. 

"  The  attention  which  Parliament  had  paid  to 
the  a&irs  of  India  for  many  sessions  past,  the 
volmninouB  productions  of  their  committees  on 
that  subject,  the  various  proceedings  in  that 
House  respecting  it,  their  own  strong  and  pointed 
resolutions,  the  repeated  recommendations  of  his 
Hajraty,  and  thoir  reiterated  assurance  of  paying 
due  regard  to  those  recommendations,  as  well  as 
various  acts  of  the  Legislature, — were  a\\  of  them 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  moment  and  magnitude 
of  the  consideration,  and  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished this  plain  broad  fact,  that  Parliament 
directly  acknowledges  that  the  British  name  and 
character  had  been  dishonoured  and  rendered 
detestable  throughout  India  by  the  malversation 
and  crimes  of  the  principal  servant  of  the  East 
India  Company.     That  fact  having  been  esta- 
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bUshed  be3r<aid  aU  qneation  by  thenwelTeB,  and 
by  their  own  aoto,  there  needed  no  ai^Qment  on 
Us  part  to  induce  the  committee  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  snbject  about  to  be  diBonased  npon 
that  day,  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  tJian 
they  themselvea  had  held  it  np  to  public  obsenra- 
tion. 

"  There  were,  he  knew,  persona  without  doors, 
who  affected  to  ridicnle  the  idea  of  proseonting 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  who,  not  ineonaistently,  re- 
doubled their  exertions  in  proportion  as  the  pro- 
secution became  more  Berions,  to  increase  their 
sarcasms  upon  the  subject  by  asserting  that 
Parliament  might  be  more  usefully  employed, 
that  there  were  matters  of  more  immediate  mo- 
ment to  engage  their  attention,  that  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  had  just  been  concluded, 
and  that  it  was  of  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
nature,  and  of  itself  suffioient  to  ei^roas  tbeir 
attention. 

"  To  all  this  he  would  oppose  these  questions : 
"  Was  Parliament  misspending  its  time  by  in- 
quiring into  the  oppreseiona  practised  on  millions 
of  unfortunate  persons  in  India,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  daring  delinquent  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  aots  of  enormous 
tyranny  and  rapacious  peculation  to  exemi^aiy 
and  condign  piimshment  ?      Was  it  a  misoM  of 
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thar  functions  to  be  diligent  in  attempting  bi 
the  most  efTectoal  means  to  wipe  off  tbe  disgrao 
iiffixed  to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  t< 
reaoue  the  national  character  from  lasting  infomy '. 
Surely  no  man  who  felt  for  one  or  the  other  woal< 
think  a  business  of  greater  moment  or  magnitudt 
coiild  occupy  his  attention;  or  that  the  Hpost 
could  with  too  much  steadiness,  too  ardent  a  zeal 
or  too  industrious  a  perseverance,  pursue  iti 
object. 

"Their  conduct  in  this  respect  during  the  coum 
of  the  preceding  year  had  done  them  immorta 
honour,  and  proved  to  all  the  world  that  hov- 
ever  degenerate  an  example  of  Englishmen  sonu 
of  the  British  subjects  had  exhibited  in  India, 
the  people  of  England,  collectively  speaking,  an^ 
acting  by  their  representatives,  felt — as  men  should 
feel  on  such  an  occasion — that  they  were  anxioui 
to  do  justice  by  redressing  injuries  and  punishing 
offenders,  however  high  their  rank,  however  ele- 
\-ated  their  station. 

"Their  inde&tigable  exertions  in  committecE 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  affitirs  ol 
India ;  their  numfflx)us  elaborate  and  clear  reporfa; 
their  long  and  interesting  debates ;  tiieir  solemn 
addresses  to  the  throne ;  their  rigorous  legislatiTe 
acts ;  their  marked  detestation  of  that  novel  and 
base  sqthism  in  the  principles  of  judicial  inquiry 
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(constantly  the  language  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's servile  dependents),  that  crimes  might  be 
compounded,  that  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to 
be  balanced  by  his  successes,  that  fortunate  events 
were  a  full  and  complete  set-off  against  a  base 
system  of  oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  faith, 
peculation,  and  treachery ;  and  finally  their  so- 
lemn and  awfiil  judgment  that,  in  the  case  of 
Benares,  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct  was  a  proper 
object  of  parliamentary  impeachment,  had  co- 
vered tiiem  with  applause,  and  brought  them 
forward  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  as  the  objects 
of  perpetual  admiration. 

"Not  less  unquestionably  just  than  highly 
virtuous,  was  the  assertion  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  that  there  were  acts  which  no  poli- 
tical necessity  could  warrant ;  and  that  amidst 
flagrances  of  such  an  inexpiable  description  was 
fh.e  treatment  of  Cheit-Sing.  To  use  the  well- 
founded  and  emphatic  language  of  a  right  bon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt),  the  committee  had  dis- 
covered in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings 
proceedings  of  strong  injustice,  of  grinding  op- 
pression, and  unprovoked  severity.  In  this  de- 
cision, the  committee  had  also  vindicated  the 
character  of  his  right  hon.  Mend  (Mr.  Burke) 
from  the  slanderous  tongue  of  ignorance  and 
perversion.     They  had  by  this  rote  on  the  ques- 
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tion  dednad  tint  the  nn  iriio  Imugbt  Ae 
dmgiM  WM  DO  bbe  aeemer,  that  he  ms  not 
mored  by  enry ,  ij  mabee,  nor  by  any  ■■vartkj 
motiTes  to  UackeD  a  qxitless  name ;  but  QmA  be 
was  the  indftfatigaMe,  paaereiiiig,  and  at  lengtt 
snGoeasiiil,  champim  of  oppreaacd  mnltitadas 
against  their  tyraimkal  ap^eeasx. 

"With  sound  justice,  vith  manly  fimmeas,  vtUi 
■ndiakeai  integri^,  had  his  right  hon.  &md 
Dpon  all  oocasicHis  resisted  the  timid  policy  of 
mere  remedial  acts ;  even  the  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  saccessor,  even  the  admitted  w<«th  at 
Lord  Comwallis'  character,  had  been  deeaned  by 
his  ri^t  hoa.  friend  an  inadequate  atonement  to 
India  tor  the  wrongs  bo  heavily  ioflicted  wpaa 
that  deToted  conntry. 

"  Animated  with  the  same  zeal,  the  committee 
had  by  that  memorable  rote  given  a  Bolann 
pledge  of  their  further  intentions.  They  had  said 
to  India,  *  YoD  shall  no  longer  be  reduced  into 
temporary  acquiescence  by  sending  out  a  titled 
governor  or  a  setof  v^xmring  resolutioDs ;  it  is  not 
with  stars  and  ribbands,  and  with  all  the  badges 
of  regal  favour,  that  we  atone  to  you  for  pastdelin- 
quencies.  Ko ;  you  shall  have  the  solid  conaida- 
tion  of  seeing  an  end  to  yo\ir  grievances  by  an 
example  of  punishment  for  tiiose  that  have  al- 
ready taken  |daoe.' 
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"Xhe  House  had  set  up  a  beacon  which,  while  it 
served  to  guide  thedr  own  way,  would  also  make 
their  motions  ooDspioaoua  to  the  world  which 
suiTOunded  and  beheld  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  bat  in  their  manly  detenniuation  they 
would  go  through  the  whole  of  the  business  with 
the  same  steadiness  which  gave  suoh  sterling 
brilliance  of  character  to  Uimt  outset.  They 
might  chaLLenge  the  world  to  obserre  and  judge 
of  them  by  Ute  result. 

"  Impossible  was  it  for  such  men  to  become  im- 
properly influenced  by  a  paper  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  '  Warren  Hastings,*  and  put  not  many 
minutes  before  into  their  hands,  as  well  as  hia 
own,  on  their  entrance  into  the  House.  This 
insidious  paper  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider as  a  second  defence  and  a  second  answer  to 
the  charge  he  was  about  to  bring  forward — a 
charge  replete  with  proof  of  criminality  of  the 
blackest  dye,  of  tyranny  the  most  vile  and  pre- 
meditated, of  corruption  the  most  open  and 
shameless,  of  oppression  the  most  severe  and 
gtinding,  of  cruelty  the  moBt  unmaitly  and  un- 
paralleled. But  he  was  &r  from  meaning  to  rest 
the  charge  on  assertion,  or  on  any  warm  expres- 
sions which  the  impulse  of  wounded  feeling 
might  produce.  He  would  establish  every  part 
of  the  charge  by  the  most  unanswerable  proof, 


ami  tbf:  BKM  mtqiies&ifnUe  eridence;  lad  Ae 
witiMMC  fa«;  voold  bcii^  ferdi  lo  nqiport  er^or 
bet  be  rooM  <tste  shoold  be.  for  the  maet  part, 
OIK  wbym  tt<>  man  voold  Tentme  to  eoatndiet, 
Wxnea  Hasbngs  fainuelf ;  vet  this  dianeta-  had 
frietub>,  nor  were  they  UameaUe.  Ther  niig|it 
bdiere  him  gniltleaB  becanse  he  aaBcrted  his  in- 
tegtity.  Eren  the  partial  nrmth  of  ftimdahq^ 
and  the  emotiicau  of  a  good,  admiring,  and  unstis- 
pectin^  heart,  mi^t  not  only  cany  them  to  sncli 
lengths,  bat  incite  them  to  rise  with  an  intrepid 
conUdfen'^  in  his  lindication.  Again  wonld  he 
repeat  that  the  vote  of  the  last  seeeion,  wherein 
the  coiidnct  of  thin,  pillar  of  India,  this  comer- 
ftono  of  oar  strength  in  the  East,  this  talisman  of 
the  British  territories  in  Asia,  was  censured,  did 
the  greatest  honour  to  this  House,  as  it  must  be 
the  forerunner  of  speedy  justice  on  that  chaiact^', 
which  was  raid  to  be  above  censure,  and  whose 
conduct  we  were  given  to  underetand  was  not 
vithin  tho  reach  even  of  suspicion,  but  whose 
flecds  were  indeed  such  as  no  difficulties,  no 
noccwitj  could  justify ;  for  where  is  the  situation, 
however  elevated,  and  in  that  elevation  however 
embarrassed,  that  can  authorize  the  wilful  com- 
missiou  of  oppression  and  rapacity?  If,  at  any 
period,  a  point  arose  on  which  inquiry  had  been 
full,   doUborat«,   and  dispassionate,  it  was  the 
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present  There  were  questions  on  wMch  party 
conviction  was  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  easy 
acquisition;  and  if  this  inquiry  were  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  matter  of  party,  he  should 
regard  it  as  very  trifling  indeed;  but  he  professed 
to  God  that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest 
personal  conviction,  and  he  was  sensible  that 
many  other  gentlemen  did  the  same.  It  was  on 
that  conviction  that  he  believed  the  conduct  of 
Kr.  Hastings,  in  regard  to  the  Kabob  of  Oude 
and  the  begums,  comprehended  every  species  of 
human  offence.  He  had  proved  himself  guilty 
of  rapacity  at  once  violent  and  insatiable,  of 
treachery  cool  and  premeditated,  of  oppression 
useless  and  unprovoked,  of  breach  of  faith  un- 
warrantable and  base,  of  crueltj  unmanly  and 
unmerciful.  These  were  the  crimes  of  which,  in 
his  soul  and  conscience,  he  arraigned  Warr^i 
Hastings,  and  of  which  he  had  the  confidence  to 
say  he  should  convict  Mm.  As  there  were  gen- 
tlemen ready  to  stand  up  his  advocates,  he  chal- 
lenged tiiem  fo  watch  if  he  advanced  one  inch  of 
assertion  for  which  he  had  not  solid  ground ;  for 
he  trusted  nothing  to  declamation.  He  desired 
credit  for  no  foct  which  he  did  not  prove,  and 
which  he  did  not  indeed  demonstrate  beyond  the 
possibility  of  refutation.  He  should  not  desert 
the  clear  and  invincible  ground  of  truth  through. 
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out  any  one  particle  of  his  allegi^oiis  against 
Mr.  HastiiigB,  who  unifonnlj  aimed  to  gorem 
India  by  his  own  arbitrary  power,  eorering  with 
miBery  upon  misery  a  wretched  people  whom 
FroTidenoe  had  salgeoted  to  the  dominion  of  this 
.  oonntiy ;  while,  in  the  defence  (rf  Mr.  HJastings, 
not  one  single  oiroiunstance  grounded  upon  truth 
was  stated.  He  would  repeat  the  words,  and 
gentlemen  might  take  them  down.  The  attempt 
at  Tindication  was  false  throughout. 

Kr.  Sheridan,  now  pursuing  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  defence,  observed  "that  there 
could  not  exist  a  single  plea  for  maintaining  that 
that  defence  against  the  particular  diarge  now 
before  the  committee  was  hasty;  Kr.  Hastings 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  make  it  up ;  and  the 
committee  saw  that  he  thought  fit  to  go  hack  as 
&r  as  the  year  1775,  for  pretended  ground  of 
justification  firom  the  chtu'ge  of  violence  and 
rapacity."  Mr.  Sheridan  here  read  a  variety  of 
extracts  from  the  defence,  which  stated  the 
various  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  ]776  and 
1776,  to  piocore  from  the  begums  aid  to  the 
nabob.  "  Not  one  of  these  facts,  as  stated  by  ISt. 
Hastings,  were  true ;  groundless,  nugatory,  and 
insulting  were  the  affirmations  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
that  the  seizure  of  treasures  from  the  begums, 
and  the  exposition  of  their  pilfered  goods  to 
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public  auction  (unparalleled  aote  of  open  injus- 
tioe,  oppression,  and  inhumanity  I),  vere  in  any 
degree  to  be  defended  by  those  encroachments  on 
their  property  -whioh  had  taken  place  previons 
to  his  admimstration,  or  by  those  sales  which 
they  themselves  bad  solicited  as  a  faToursble 
mode  of  supplying  a  part  of  their  fud  to  the 
nabob.  The  relation  of  a  series  of  plain,  indis- 
putable feots  would  irrevocably  overthrow  a  sub- 
terfuge 80  pitiful,  a  distinction  bo  ridiculous.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  at  that  period,  the  be- 
gums did  not  merely  desire,  but  they  most  expressly 
stipulated,  that  of  the  thirty  laos  promised,  eleven 
should  be  paid  in  sundry  articles  of  manuiacture. 
"Was  it  not  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  sale  of 
goods,  in  the  first  place,  fkr  from  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  act  of  plunder,  became  an  extension 
of  relief,  of  indulgence,  and  of  accommodation  ? 
But,  however,  he  would  not  be  content,  like  Jfr. 
Hastings,  with  barely  making  assertions,  or  when 
made  against  his  statement,  with  barely  denying 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  he  objected  to 
a  single  statement,  he  woiild  bring  his  refutation, 
and  almost  in  every  instance  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self should  be  his  witness.  £y  the  passages  which 
he  should  beg  leave  to  read,  Mr.  Hastings  wished 
to  insinuate  that  a  claim  was  set  up,  in  1776,  to 
the  treasure  of  the  begums,  an  belonging  of  ri|^t 
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to  tbe  nabob.^  Vr.  Shendm  from  a  Tmrieij  of 
doemnfnts,  dD^r  fiDm  the  minutes  €€  tlie 
Svqseme  Covmcil,  4^  iriiich  Mr.  l^etings  had  been 
the  pread£9it,  eiphdncd  the  true  state  (rf*  tliat 
questim.  *'  Ticasure,  wfaidi  was  the  source  oi  all 
cruelties,  was  the  origmal  pretence  iriiidi  Hr. 
Hastings  bad  made  to  the  Company  for  the  |RO- 
ceeding,  and  throng  tbe  whole  of  his  conduct  he 
had  alleged  tbe  principles  of  JfabomelaniBm  in 
midgatiim  of  tbe  sererities  be  bad  sanctioDed ;  as 
if  he  meant  to  inrinnate  that  there  was  something 
in  Mahometanism  which  rendered  it  impious  in 
a  son  not  to  plunder  his  mother .**  Bat  to  show 
bow  the  case  precisely  stood^  when  Mr.  Hastings 
b^an  tbe  attacks,  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the  minutes 
of  General  Clavcring,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  who  severally  spoke  of  a  claim  whidi 
had  been  made  by  tbe  nabob  on  tbe  Bhow  begum, 
in  1775,  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  lacs.  "  The 
opinion  contained  in  those  minntes  was,  that 
women  were,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
entitled  by  the  Mahometan  law  only  to  tbe  pro- 
perty within  tbe  zenana  where  they  lived.  This 
opinion  was  decisive ;  Mr.  Bristow  used  no  threats; 
no  military  execution  or  rigour  was  even  menaced ; 
the  begums  complied  with  the  requisitions  then 
made,  and  the  disputed  property  then  claimed 
was  given  up.     After  this,  the  farther  treasure^ 
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namely,  that  which  was  withiu'the  zenana,  was 
confessedly  her  own ;  no  fresh  right  was  set  np ; 
no  pretence  was  made  of  any  kind  to  the  residue ; 
nay,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  nabob,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  resident,  Mr.  Bristow,  that,  on  her 
paying  thirty  lacs,  she  should  be  freed  from  all 
further  application,  and  the  Company  were  bound 
by  Mr.  Bristow  to  this  treaty.  Here,  then,  was 
the  issue:  after  this  treaty  thus  ratified,  could 
there  be  an  argument  as  to  the  right  of  the  trea- 
sure of  the  begums?  And  if  the  Ifahomedan 
law  had  ever  given  a  right,  was  not  that  right 
then  concluded  ?"  To  prove,  however,  the  reliance 
which  the  princesses  of  Oude  had  entertained, 
even  in  1776,  of  receiving  protection  and  support 
from  the  British  Government — an  expectation  so 
fatally  disappointed  in  later  times,  3fr.  Sheridan 
read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  begum,  the 
mother  of  the  nabob,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  received 
at  Calcutta,  December  22nd,  1775,  wherein  she 
says,  '  If  it  is  your  pleasure  that  the  mother  of 
the  late  nabob,  myself,  and  his  other  women  and 
infant  children,  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dishonour  and  distress,  we  must  submit ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  you  call  to  mind  the  friendship 
of  the  late  blessed  nabob,  you  will  exert  yourself 
efiectually  in  fitvour  of  ua  who  are  helpless.* 
And  again,  '  If  you  do  not  aj^rove  of  my  re- 
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maiumg  at  Fyxabad,  BOid  a  person  here  Ib  your 
name,  to  remove  the  mother  of  the  late  nabob, 
myself,  and  about  two  thousand  other  womoi  and 
children,  that  we  may  reside  with  honour  and 
reputation  in  Bome  other  place.' 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  regular  progression  of  evi- 
dence, proceeded  to  state  the  succeasive  periods, 
and  finally  to  bring  down  the  immediate  subject 
in  question  to  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hastings 
embraced  the  project  of  plundering  the  begums ; 
and  to  justify  which  he  had  exhibited  in  his  de- 
fence four  charges  against  them,  as  the  grounds 
and  motives  of  his  own  conduct :  "1.  That  they 
had  given  disturbance  at  all  times  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nabob,  and  that  they  had  long  mani- 
fested a  spirit  hostile  to  his  and  to  the  English 
Government.  2.  That  they  excited  the  zemindars 
to  revolt  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares 
and  of  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires.  3.  That 
they  resisted  by  armed  force  the  resumption  of 
their  own  jaghires;  and,  4.  That  they  excited 
and  were  accessory  to  the  insurrection  at  Benares." 
To  each  of  these  charges  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  dis- 
tinct and  separate  answers.  "  First,  on  the  subject 
of  the  imputed  disturbances,  which  they  were 
falsely  said  to  have  occasioned,  he  could  produce 
a  variety  of  extracts,  many  of  thera  written  by 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  to  prove  that,  on  the  cou- 
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trary,  they  had  porticuhrly  distmguiBlied  them- 
.  selves  by  their  Mend^p  for  tb«  English,  and  the 
various  good  offices  which  they  had  rendered  the 
Goverainent.  Mr.  Hastings  left  Caloutta  in  1781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lncknov,  as  he  said  himself, 
with  two  great  objects  in  his  mind,  namely, 
Benares  and  Oude.  What  was  the  nature  of 
these  boasted  resources  ?  That  he  should  plunder 
one  or  both ;  the  equitable  alternative  of  a  high- 
wayman, who  in  going  forth  in  the  evening  hesi- 
tates which  of  his  resources  to  prefer,  Bagshot  or 
Hounslow.  In  such  a  state  of  generous  irresolu- 
tion did  Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to  Benares  and 
Oude.  At  Benares  he  failed  in  his  pecuniary  ob- 
ject. Then,  and  not  tilj  then — ^not  on  account 
of  any  ancient  enmities  shown  by  the  begums — 
not  in  resentment  for  any  old  disturbances,  but 
because  he  had  Mled  in  one  place,  and  bad  but 
two  in  his  prospect,  did  he  conceive  the  base  ex- 
pedient of  plundering  these  aged  women.  He 
had  no  pretence — he  had  no  excuse — he  had  no- 
thing but  the  arrogant  and  obstinate  determina- 
tion to  govern  India  by  his  own  corrupt  will  to 
plead  for  his  conduct.  Inflamed  by  disappoint- 
ment in  his  first  project,  he  hastened  to  the  for- 
tress of  Chunar,  to  meditate  the  more  atrocious 
design  of  instigating  a  son  against  his  mother,  of 
sacriflcdng  female  dignity  and  distress  to  ponrkide 
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mder.  At  Chunar  was  that  infamous 
concerted  with  the  nabob  vizier  to  despoil 
the  pnAcesses  of  Oude  of  their  hereditary  posses- 
sions. There  it  was  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  sti- 
pulated with  one  whom  he  called  an  independent 
prince,  '  that,  as  great  distress  has  arisen  to  the 
nabob's  government  from  the  military  power  and 
dominion  assumed  by  the  jaghiredars,  he  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  such  as  he  may  find  necessary ; 
with  a  reserve  that  all  such  for  the  amoimt  of 
whose  jaghires  the  Company  are  guarantees  shall, 
in  case  of  the  resumptions  of  their  lands,  be  paid 
the  amount  of  their  net  collections,  through  the 
resident,  in  ready  money;  and  that  no  English 
resident  be  appointed  to  Fumickabad.' 

^'  No  sooner  was  this  foundation  of  iniquity  thus 
instantly  established,  in  violation  of  the  pledged 
faith  and  solemn  guarantee  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings  determined 
to  invade  the  substance  of  justice,  than  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms, 
and  accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India,  to  assist  him  in  perpe- 
trating the  violations  he  had  projected.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  being  arrived,  Mr.  Hastings  with 
much  art  proposed  a  question  of  opinion,  involv- 
ing an  unsubstantiated  fact,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
surreptitious  approbation  of  the  measure  he  had 
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predetermined  to  adopt :  '  Xhe  begems  being  in 
open  revolt,  might  not  the  nabob  oonfisoate  their 
property  ?'  '  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready 
answer  of  the  friendly  judge.  Not  a  syllable  of 
inquiry  intervened  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
imputed  rebellion,  nor  a  moment's  paiise  as  to 
the  ill  purposes  to  which  the  decision  of  a  chief 
justice  might  be  perverted.  It  was  not  the  office 
of  a  friend  to  mix  the  grave  caution  and  cold 
circumspection  of  a  judge  with  an  opinion  taken 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  Bir  Elijah  had  pre- 
viously declared  that  he  gave  his  advice  not  as  a 
judge,  but  aa  a  friend,  a  character  he  equally 
preferred  in  the  strange  oflce  which  he  under- 
took of  collecting  defensive  affidavits  on  the 
subject  of  Benares."  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  "  it  was 
curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  Sir  Elijah's 
circuit  at  that  perilous  time.  Sir  Elijah  had 
stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from  the  fatigues  of 
office,  and  unbending  his  mind  in  a  par^  of 
health  and  pleasure :  yet  wisely  apprehending 
that  very  sudden  relaxation  might  defeat  its 
object,  he  had  contrived  to  mix  some  objeota 
of  business,  to  be  interspersed  with  his  amuse- 
ment. He  had,  therefore,  in  his  little  airing  of 
900  miles,  great  part  of  which  he  went  post, 
escorted  by  an  army,  selected  those  very  situa- 
tions where  insurrection  subsisted,  and  rebellionr 
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threatened ;  and  had  not  only  delivered  his  deep 
and  curious  researches  in  the  laws  and  ri^ts  of 
nations,  and  of  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the 
oriental  Gh'otius,  wham  Warren  Hastings  was  to 
study,  but  likewise  in  the  humbler  and  more 
practical  situation  of  a  collector  of  ex  parte  evi- 
dence. In  the  former  quality  his  opinion  was 
the  prraiature  sanction  for  plundering  the 
begums;  in  the  latter  character  he  became  the 
posthumous  supporter  of  the  expulsion  and  pil- 
lage of  the  Bajah  Cheit  Sing.  Acting  on  an 
unproved  fact,  on  a  position  as  ideal  as  a  datum 
of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond's  fabrication,  he  had 
not  hesitated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lend  his 
authority  as  a  licence  for  unlimited  persecution. 
In  the  latter,  he  did  not  disdain  to  scud  about 
India  like  an  itinerant  informer,  with  a  pedlar's 
pack  of  garbled  evidence  and  surreptitious  affida- 
vits. What  a  pure  friendship,  what  a  voucher  of 
unequivocal  attachment,  from  a  British  judge  to 
such  a  character  as  Warren  Hastings !  With  a 
generous  oblivion  of  duty  and  honour, — with  a 
proud  sense  of  having  authorised  all  future  rapa- 
city, and  sanctioned  all  past  oppression,  this 
friendly  judge  proceeded  on  his  circuit  of  health 
and  ease ;  and  while  the  Governor-General,  sanc- 
tioned by  this  solemn  opinion,  issued  his  orders 
to  plunder  the  begums   of  their  treasure,   Sir 
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EUjsh  pnreoed  his  i^ogress,  and  (lasaing  ftnmgh 
a  wid'e  region  of  distress  ind  miserj,  explored  a 
country  that  preaented  a  speaking  picture  of 
hunger  and  of  nakedness,  in  quest  of  oljects  best 
suited  to  his  feelings,  in  anxious  Bear<dt  of 
calamities  most  kindred  to  his  invalid  imagina- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  executiTe  power  in  India 
was  perverted  to  the  most  di^race^  inhumani- 
ties, the  judicial  authority  also  became  its  close 
and  confidential  associate — at  the  same  moment 
that  the  sword  of  government  was  turned  to  an 
assassin's  dagger,  tiie  pore  ermine  of  justice  was 
stained  and  soiled  with  the  basest  and  meanest 
contamination. 

"  tinder  such  circumstances  did  Mr.  Hastings 
complete  the  treaty  of  Chunar — a  treaty  which 
might  challenge  fdl  the  treaties  that  ever  sub- 
sisted, for  containing  in  the  smallest  compass  the 
moat  extensive  treachery.  Kr.  Hastings  did  not 
conclude  that  treaty  till  he  had  received  from  the 
uabob  a  present,  or  rather  a  bribe,  of  ^100,000. 
The  oiroumstances  of  this  present  were  as  ex- 
^traordinary  as  the  thing  itself.  Four  months 
afterwards,  and  not  till  then,  Ux.  Hastings 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  Company. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  this  tardy 
disclosure  was  omveyed  in  words  which  betray 
his  original  meaning;    fin-,  with   no    common 
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incautioa,  he  admits  the  present  '  was  of  a  mag- 
nitude not  to  be  concealed.' " 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated  all  the  circumstanoea  of 
this  bribe,  and  averred  that  the  whole  had  its  rise 
in  a  principle  of  rank  corruption.  "  For  what  was 
the  consideration  for  this  extraordinary  bribe  ? 
No  less  than  the  withdrawing  from  Oude,  not 
only  of  all  the  English  gentlemen  in  ofiBcial  sita- 
ations,  but  the  whole  of  the  English  army ;  and 
that,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself 
had  stated  the  whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in 
op^i  revolt  and  rebellion.  Other  very  strange 
articles  were  contained  in  the  same  treaty,  which 
nothing  but  this  in&mous  bribe  could  have 
occasioned,  together  with  the  reverse  whidi  he 
had  in  his  own  mind  of  treachery  to  the  nabob  ; 
for  the  only  part  of  the  treaty  which  he  ever 
attempted  to  carry  into  execution  was  to  with- 
draw the  English  gentlemen  from  Oude.  The 
nabob,  indeed,  considered  this  as  essential  to  his 
deliverance,  and  his  observation  on  the  circum- 
stance was  Curious — '  For  though  Major  Palmer,' 
said  he,  '  has  not  yet  asked  anything,  I  observe , 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  English  gentlemen  con- 
stantly to  ask  for  something  from  me  before  they 
go.'  This  imputation  on  the  English  Mr. 
Hastings  was  most  ready  to  countenance  as  a 
screen  for  his  own  abandoned  profligacy;  and, 
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therefore,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  pocketed 
the  extorted  spoils  of  the  nabob,  with  his  usual 
grave  hypocrisy  and  cant,  '  Glo,*  he  said  to  the 
English  gentlemen,  *  go,  you  oppressive  rascals, 
go  from  this  worthy  unhappy  man  whom  you 
have  plundered,  and  leave  him  to  my  protection. 
You  have  robbed  him,  you  have  plundered  him, 
you  have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated 
distresses ;  but,  please  Ood,  he  shall  in  future  be 
at  rest,  for  I  have  promised  him  he  shall  never 
see  the  face  of  an  Englishman  again.'  This, 
however,  was  the  only  part  of  the  treaty  which 
he  even  affected  to  fulfil ;  and,  in  all  its  other 
parts,  we  learn  from  himself,  that  at  the  very 
moment  he  made  it,  he  intended  to  deceive  the 
nabob;  and,  accordingly,  he  advised  general 
instead  of  partial  resumption,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  defeating  the  first  views  of  the  nabob, 
and,  instead  of  giving  instant  and  unqualified 
assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  perpe- 
tually qualified,  explained,  and  varied  them  witii 
new  diminutions  and  reservatiomi. 

"  Sir,  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  say  if  there 
is  any  theory  in  Machiavel,  any  treachery  upon 
record,  can  equal  this  monstrous  iniquity,  if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  any  cold  Italian  fraud  which 
could  in  any  degree  be  put  in  comparison  with 
the  disgusting  hypocrisy  and  unequalled  base- 
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ness  which  Mr.   Hastings  had  ehown  on  that 


After  having  stated  this  complicated  infamy  in 
t:\  terms  of  the  severest  reprehension,  Mr.  Sheridan 

proceeded  to  observe,  "  that  he  recoUecfed  to  have 
heard  it  advanced  by  some  of  those  admiters  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  were  not  bo  implicit  as  to  give 
nnqualified  applause  to  his  crimes;  that  they 
found  an  apology  for  the  atrocity  of  them  in  the 
greataess  of  his  mind.  To  estimate  the  solidity 
of  such  a  defence,  it  would  be  sufBcient  merely  to 
ooosider  inivhat  consisted  this  prepossessing  dis- 
tinction, this  captivating  characteristio  of  greatness 
of  mind  I  Is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in  great 
actions  directed  to  great  ends?  In  them,  and 
than  alone,  we  are  to  search  for  true  magna- 
nimity; to  them  only  can  we  justly  affix  the 
splendid  title  and  honoiu^  of  real  greatness. 
'fhere  was,  indeed,  another  species  of  greatness, 
which  displayed  itself  in  boldly  conceiving  a  bad 
measure,  and  undauntedly  pursuing  it  to  its  ac- 
complishment. But  had  Mr.  Hastings  the  merit 
of  exhibiting  either  of  these  descriptions  of  great- 
ness, even  of  the  latter?  He  saw  nothing 
great,  nothing  magnanimous,  nothing  open,  no- 
thing direct  in  his  measures,  or  in  his  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  too  often  pursued  the  worst 
objects  by  the  vrorst  means.    His  course  was  an 
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eternal  deviation  from  rectitude.  He  either 
tyrannized  or  deceived,  and  -was  by  tume  a  Dio- 
nysius  and  a  Scapin.  As  well  might  the  writhing 
obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  swift 
directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  ambition  to  the  simple  steadiness  of 
true  magnanimity.  In  his  mind  all  was  shu£Bing, 
ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little;  nothing 
simple,  nothing  unmixed,  all  affected  plainness, 
and  actual  dissimulation.  A  heterogeneous  mass 
of  contradictory  qualities ;  with  nothing  great  but 
his  crimes ;  and  even  those  contrasted  by  the  little- 
ness of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both 
his  baseness  and  his  meanness,  and  marked  him 
for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster :  nay,  in  bis  style 
and  writing,  there  was  the  same  mixture  of 
vicious  contrarieties.  The  most  grovelling  ideas 
he  conveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language,  giving 
mock  consequence  to  low  cavils,  and  uttering 
quibbles  in  heroics ;  so  that  his  compositions  dis- 
gusted the  mind's  taste  as  much  as  his  actions 
excited  the  soul's  abhorrence.  Indeed,  this  mix- 
ture of  character  seemed  by  some  an  unaccount- 
able, but  inherent  quality,  to  be  appropriated, 
though  in  inferior  degrees,  to  everything  that 
concerned  his  employers.  He  remembered  to 
have  heard  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dimdas) 
remark,  that  there  was  something  in  the  first 
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frame  and  constitution  of  the  Company,  whieli 
extended  the  sordid  principles  of  their  raigin  over 
all  their  successive  operations,  connecting  with 
their  civil  policy,  and  even  with  their  boldest 
achievements,  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar  and  the 
profligacy  of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  political  and 
military  line  could  be  observed  auctioneering  am- 
bassadors and  trading  generals :  and  thus  we  saw 
a  revolution  brought  about  by  affidavits  !  an  army 
employed  in  executing  an  arrest !  a  town  besieged 
on  a  note  of  hand !  a  prince  dethroned  for  the 
balance  of  an  account !  Thus  it  was  they  exhi- 
bited a  government,  which  united  the  mock  ma- 
jesty of  a  bloody  sceptre  and  the  little  traffic  of  a 
merchant's  counting-house — wielding  a  truncheon 
with  one  hand,  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the 
other." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  went  into  a  long  statement 
to  show  the  various  irrefragable  proofs,  exhibited 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Bengal  Council,  of  the 
falsity  of  the  charge  that  the  begums  were  the 
ancient  disturbers  of  the  government ;  and  equally 
to  prove  that  the  second  charge  also,  namely,  that 
the  begums  had  incited  the  jaghiredars  to  resist 
the  nabob,  was  no  less  untrue,  it  being  substan- 
tiated in  evidence  that  not  one  of  the  jaghiredars 
did  resist.  "Sir,  I  maintain  that  it  was  incontro- 
vertible that  the  begums  were  not  concerned, 
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either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulhudder,  or  the 
insurrection  at  Benares;  nor  did  Mr.  East- 
ings ever  once  seriously  believe  them  guilty. 
Their  treasures  were  their  treasons,  and  Asoph-ul- 
Dowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  priaee  when  he 
blamed  his  father  for  leaving  him  so  little  wealth. 
But  his  father,  Sujah-ul-DowIah,  acted  wisely  in 
leaving  his  son  with  no  temptation  about  him,  to 
invite  acts  of  violence  from  the  rapacious.  He 
clothed  him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and 
armed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword.  The 
third  charge  was  equally  felse.  Did  they  resist 
the  resumption  of  their  own  jaghiredars  ?  Though 
if  they  had  resisted,  he  contended  there  would 
have  been  no  crime,  for  those  jaghires  were  by 
solemn  treaty  confirmed  to  them ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  chaise 
against  them.  The  nabob  himself,  with  all  the 
load  of  obloquy  which  he  incurred,  never  imputed 
to  them  the  crime  of  stirring  up  an  opposition  to 
his  authority.  To  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
whole  of  this  charge,  and  to  show  that  JUx. 
Hastings  originally  projected  the  plunder,  that 
he  threw  the  odium  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
nabob,  that  he  imputed  the  crimes  to  them  be- 
fore he  had  received  one  of  the  rumours  which  he 
afterwards  manufactured  into  affidavits," — ^Mr. 
Sheridan  recommended  a  particular  attention  to 
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dates;  and  he  deduced  from  the  papers  these 
&cts: — ^^that  the  first  idea  was  started  by  Mr. 
Hastings  on  the  15th  Nov.  1781 ;  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  commmiicated  it  to  the  nabob,  and  pro- 
cured irom  him  a  formal  proposition  on  the  2nd 
Dec;  that  on  the  Ist  Dec  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Middleton  confirming  the  first  sug- 
gestion made  through  Sir  Elijah,  which  letter 
came  into  jthe  hands  of  Mr.  Middleton  on  the 
6th  Bee.  He  stated  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
pains  taken  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  bring  the  nabob 
at  length  to  issue  the  perwaunas,  and  coupled 
this  with  the  extraordinary  minute  written  by 
Mr.  Hastings  on  his  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
stated  the  resistance  of  the  begums  to  the 
execution  of  the  resumption  on  the  7th  Jan., 
1782,  as  the  cause  of  the  measure  of  1781.  He 
then  proceeded  to  prove  that  the  begums  were, 
by  their  condition,  their  age,  and  their  infirmities^ 
almost  the  only  two  souls  in  India  who  could  nol 
have  a  thought  of  distressing  that  government 
by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  be  protected 
and  Ihat  to  charge  them  with  a  design  to  depose 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  was  equaU} 
absurd.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  do  this  fron 
any  idea,  that  because  there  was  no  motive  foi 
the  ofltences  imputed  to  these  women,  it  was. 
therefore,  a  necessary  consequence  that  such  im^ 
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putations  were  Mse.  He  was  not  to  learn  that 
there  was  such  a  crime  as  wanton,  unprovoked 
wickedness.  Those  who  entertain  doubts  on  this 
point  need  only  give  themselves  the  trouhle  of 
reading  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
But,  as  to  the  immediate  case,  the  documents  on 
the  table  would  boar  incontrovertible  testimony 
that  insurrection  had  constantly  taken  place  in 
Oude.  To  ascribe  it  to  the  begums  was  wander- 
ing even  beyond  the  improbabilities  of  fiction.  It 
were  not  less  absurd  to  affirm  that  &mine  woidd 
not  have  pinched,  nor  thirst  hqve  parched,  nor 
extermination  have  depopulated,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  these  old  women.  To  use  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Hastings  on  another  occasion : 
*  The  good  which  those  women  did  was  certain, 
the  ill  was  precarious.'  But  Mr.  Hastings  had 
found  it  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  to  reverse 
the  proposition;  yet  wanting  a  motive  for  his 
rapacity,  he  could  find  it  only  in  fiction.  The 
simple  fact  was,  their  treasure  was  their  treason. 
But  *  they  complained  of  the  injustice.'  God 
of  heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  complain  ? 
After  a  solemn  treaty  violated,  plundered  of  all 
their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the 
last  resource  of  impotent  wretchedness — com- 
plaint and  lamentation?    Was  it  a  crime  that 
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they  should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepida- 
tion like  a  flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing  the 
felon  kite,  who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted 
bird  and  nmsed  his  aim,  singled  out  a  new 
object,  and  was  springing  on  his  prey,  with  re- 
doubled vigour  on  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance 
in  his  eye  ?  The  fact  with  Mr.  Hastings  was 
precisely  this :  having  failed  in  the  case  of  Cheit 
Sing,  he  saw  his  fate ;  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  sum  of  money  somewhere,  for  he 
knew  that  to  be  the  never-failing  receipt  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  directors  at  home.  Such  were 
the  true  motives  of  the  horrid  excesses  perpetrated 
against  the  begums — excesses,  in  every  part  of 
the  description  of  which,  he  felt  himself  accom- 
panied by  the  vigorous  support  of  most  unanswer- 
able evidence ;  and  upon  this  test  would  he  place 
his  whole  cause ;  let  gentlemen  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  and  with  truth  issuing  in  all 
its  purity  from  their  lips,  solemnly  declare 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  convinced  that 
the  real  spring  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
fer  from  being  a  desire  tq  crush  a  rebelKon,  an 
ideal,  fabulous  rebellion,  was  a  rapacious  deter- 
mination to  seize,  with  lawless  hands,  upon  the 
treasures  of  devoted,  miserable,  yet  unoffending 
victims." 

Kr.  Sheridan  now  adverted  to  the  affidavit 
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made  by  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  after  stating  how 
futile  were  the  groundB  upon  which  he  had,  to 
the  satisfiaction  of  his  conscience,  proceeded  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  violence  against  the  begums, 
he  exclaimed,  "  The  God  of  justice  forbid  that  any 
man  in  this  House  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
accuse  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Middleton  took  for  condemning  the  begums,  or 
to  pass  a  verdict  of  guilty  for  the  most  trivial 
misdemeanour  against  the  poorest  wretch  that 
ever  had  existed  ! "  He  then  animadverted  on  the 
affidavits  of  Colonel  Hanway,  Colonel  Gordon, 
Major  M'Donald,  Major  "WilUams,  and  others. 
"  Major  WUliams,  among  the  strange  reports  that 
chiefly  filled  these  affidavits,  stated  one  that  he  had 
heard,  viz.,  that  fifty  British  troops,  watching  two 
hundred  prisoners,  had  been  surrounded  by  six 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  relieved  by  the 
approach  of  nine  men !  And  of  such  extra- 
ordinary hearsay  evidence  were  most  of  the  de- 
positions composed.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
character  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  British 
army  in  Oude,  '  that  they  manifested  a  rage  of 
rapacity  and  peculation,'  it  was  extraordinary 
that  there  were  no  instances  of  stouter  swearing. 
But  as  for  Colonel  Gordon,  he  afforded  a  flag- 
rantly conspicuous  proof  of  the  grateful  spirit  and 
temper  of  affidavits  designed  to  plunge  these 
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wretched  women  in  irretrieyable  rain.  Colona 
Gordon  Was,  just  before,  not  merely  released  firoH 
danger,  but  preserved  from  imminent  death,  by  th< 
very  person  whose  accuser  he  thought  fit  to  be- 
i  come ;  and  yet,  in<^redible  as  it  may  appear,  even 

at  the  expiration  of  two  little  days  from  hii 
deliverance,  he  deposes  against  the  distressed  anc 
unfortunate  woman  who  had  become  his  saviour^ 
and  only  upon  hearsay  evidence  accuses  her  oj 
crimes  and  rebellion.  "  Great  God  of  justice !  ^ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  canst  Thou  from  Thj 
eternal  throne  look  down  upon  such  premeditatec] 
turpitude  of  heart,  and  not  fix  some  mark  oJ 
dreadful  vengeance  upon  the  perpetrators  ?  "  Ol 
Mr.  McDonald,  he  said,  ^^  that  he  liked  not  the 
memory  which  remembered  things  better  at  the 
end  of  five  years  than  at  the  time,  xmless  then 
might  be  something  so  relaxing  in  the  cUmate  o: 
India,  and  so  affectiog  the  memory  as  well  at 
the  nerves,  ^  the  soft  figures  melting  away,'  anc 
the  images  of  immediate  action  instantaneously 
dissolving :  men  must  return  to  their  native  ai] 
of  England,  to  brace  up  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  have  their  memories,  like  their  sinews 
restrung. 

"  Having  painted  the  loose  quality  of  the  affi- 
davits," he  said  that  "he  must  pause  a  moment 
and  particularly  address  himself  to  one  descrip 
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tion  of  gentlemen — those  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion— within  those  vallB.  They  saw  that  that 
House  was  the  path  to  fortune  in  their  profession 
■ — that  they  might  soon  expect  that  some  of  them 
were  to  bo  called  to  a  dignified  situation,  where 
the  great  and  important  trust  would  bo  reposed 
in  them  of  protecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  One  learned  gentleman, 
in  particular  (Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon),  if  rumour 
spoke  right,  might  suddenly  be  called  to  succeed 
that  great  and  venerable  character  who  long  had 
shone  the  brightest  luminary  of  his  profession, 
whose  pure  and  steady  light  was  clear  even  to  its 
latest  moment,  but  whoso  last  beam  must  now  too 
soon  be  extinguished.  He  would  ask  the  sup- 
posed successor  of  Lord  Mansfield  calmly  to 
reflect  on  these  extraordinary  depositions,  and 
solemnly  to  declare  whether  the  mass  of  af&da- 
vits  taken  at  Lucknow  would  be  received  by 
him  as  evidence  to  convict  the  lowest  subject  in 
this  country  ?  If  he  said  it  woold,  be  declared 
to  God  he  would  sit  down,  and  not  add  a  syllable 
more  to  the  too  long  trespass  he  had  made  on  the 
patience  of  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Sheridan  went  farther  into  the  exposure  of 
the  evidence,  into  the  comparison  of  dates,  and 
the  subsequent  circumstances,  in  order  to  prove 
that  all  the  enormous  consequences  which  fol- 
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lowed  from  the  resumption,  in  the  oaptiyity  of 
the  women,  and  the  imprisonment  and  eruelties 
practised  on  their  people,  were  solely  to  be 
imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  After  stating  the 
miseries  which  the  women  sufiPered,  he  said  ^^that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  once  remarked  that  a  mind 
touched  with  superstition  might  have  contem- 
plated the  &te  of  the  Bohillas  with  peculiar  im- 
pressions. But  if,  indeed,  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Hastings  could  yield  to  superstitious  imagina- 
tion— ^if  his  fancy  could  suffer  any  disturbance, 
and  even  in  Tision  image  forth  the  proud  spirit 
of  Sujah  Dowlah  looking  down  upon  the  ruin 
and  deyastation  of  his  family,  and  beholding  that 
palace  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  first  wrested 
from  his  hand,  and  afterwards  restored,  plun- 
dered by  that  very  army  with  which  he  him- 
self had  vanquished  the  Mahrattas ;  seizing  on 
the  very  plunder  which  he  had  ravaged  from 
the  Bohillas;  that  Middleton  who  had  been 
engaged  in  managing  the  previous  violations 
most  busy  to  perpetrate  the  last;  that  very 
Hastings  whom,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  left  the 
guardian  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  family, 
turning  all  those  dear  relations,  the  objects  of 
his  solemn  trust,  forth  to  the  merciless  seasons 
and  to  a  more  merciless  soldiery;  —  a  mind 
touched  with    superstition  must,   indeed,  have 
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cherished'  such  a  contemplation  with  peculiar 
impressions.  That  Mr.  Hastings  "was  regolarly 
acquainted  with  all  the  enormities  committed  on 
the  begums  there  was  the  clearest  proof.  It 
was  true  that  Kiddleton  was  rebuked  for  not 
being  more  exact.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  descend 
to  the  detail ;  he  did  not  give  him  an  account  of 
the  number  of  groans  which  were  heaved,  of  the 
quantity  of  tears  which  were  shed,  of  the  weight 
of  the  fetters,  or  of  the  depth  of  the  dimgeons ; 
but  he  communicated  every  step  which  he  took 
to  accomplish  the  base  and  unwarrantable  end. 
He  told  him  that  to  save  appearances  they  must 
use  the  name  of  the  nabob,  and  that  they  need 
go  no  farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  this 
he  might  venture  to  say,  without  being  suspected 
by  Mr.  Hastings  of  too  severe  a  morality.  The 
Governor-General  also  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
share  of  the  guilt  on  the  Council,  although  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  never  taken  any  share,  and  Mr. 
Macpherson  had  not  arrived  in  India  when  the 
scene  began.  After  contending  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  under  a  new  and  pompous  doctrine, 
that  the  majesty  of  justice  was  to  be  approached 
by  suppUcation,  and  was  not  to  degrade  itself  by 
hunting  for  crimes,  forgetting  the  infamous  em- 
ployment to  which  he  had  appointed  an  English 
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chief  justice — to  liimt  for  criminal  chargeG 
against  innocent,  defenceless  women,"  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan said  "  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  vindi- 
cate the  inaulted  character  of  justice ;  that  thej 
would  demonstrate  its  true  quality,  essence,  and 
purposes — that  they  would  prove  it  to  be,  in  the 
case  of  Kr.  Hastings,  active,  inquisitive,  and 
aven^g." 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked  that  "  he  had  heard  oi 
fections  and  parties  in  that  House,  and  knew 
they  existed.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject  upon 
which  they  were  not  broken  and  divided  into 
sects.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  found  its 
advocates  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  privileges  of  the  people  found 
opponents  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
Habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  led  to  diversity  of 
opinion.  But  when  inhumanity  presented  itself 
to  their  observation,  it  found  no  division  among 
them ;  they  attacked  it  as  their  common  enemy, 
and,  as  if  the  character  of  this  land  was  involved 
in  their  zeal  for  its  ruin,  they  left  it  not  till  it 
was  completely  overthrown.  It  was  not  given  to 
that  House  to  behold  the  objects  of  their  compas- 
sion and  benevolence  in  the  present  extensive 
consideration,  as  it  was  to  the  officers  who  re- 
lieved and  who  so  feelingly  describe  the  ecstatic 
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emotions  of  gratitude  in  the  instant  of  deliver- 
ance; tliey  could  not  behold  the  workings  of 
the  hearts,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears, 
the  loud  and  yet  tremulous  joy  of  the  millions 
whom  their  vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever 
save  trom  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power ;  but, 
though  they  could  not  directly  see  the  effect,  was 
not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence 
increased  by  the  blessing  being  conferred  un- 
seen ?  Would  not  the  omnipotence  of  Britain 
be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by 
stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and 
saving  by  its  fiat  distant  millions  from  destruc- 
tion ?  And  would  the  blessings  of  the  people 
thus  saved  dissipate  in  empty  air  ?  No !  If  I 
may  dare  (said  Mr.  Sheridan)  to  use  the  figure, 
we  shall  constitute  Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to 
receive  for  us  the  blessings  of  their  pious  grati- 
tude and  the  prayers  of  their  thanksgiving.  It 
is  with  confidence,  therefore,  sir,  that  I  move  you 
on  this  charge  — *  that  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
be  impeached.' " 

On  the  conclusion  of  'Mr.  Sheridan's  E^ieech, 
he  sat  down;  the  whole  House,  the  members, 
peers,  and  strangers  involuntarily  joined  in  a 
tumult  of  applause,  and  adopted  a  mode  of  ex- 
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pressing  their  approbation,  new  and  irregular  i 
that  House,  by  loudly  and  repeatedly  clappin 
with  their  hands. 

Of  this  extraordinary  and  unexampled  effort  i 
surpassing  eloquence,  eleotriiying  its  auditon 
and,  like  an  overwhelming  torrent,  bearing  dow 
all  before  it,  we  have,  unhappily,  but  an  impa 
foot  report.  The  one  which  we  have  introduce 
into  our  preceding  pages  is  the  most  perfect  c 
this  surprising  effort  of  his  genius  and  ability. 

Mr.  BimKE  declared  it  "  the  most  astonishin, 
effort  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  c 
which  there  was  any  record  or  tradition." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  "All  that  he  had  ever  heard,  al 
that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with  i 
dwindled  into  nothing  and  vanished  like  vapou 
before  the  sun." 

Mr.  Pnr,  who  was  by  no  means  disposed  t 
flatter  an  opponent  he  had  so  frequently  eneoun 
tcred  in  debate,  and  on  several  occasions  sufferei 
under  the  severity  of  his  sarcasms,  acknowledget 
"  that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancien 
and  modem  times,  and  possessed  everything  tha' 
genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and  contro 
the  human  mind." 

Sir  William  Dolben  moved  an  adjoummem 
of  the  debate,  confessing  that,  "  In  the  state  o: 
mind  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  had  lef 
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liim,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  g^re  a  deter- 
minate opinion. 

Mj.  Stanhopb  seconded  the  motion,  declaring 
that  when  he  entered  the  House  "he  was  not 
a^amed  to  acknowledge  that  Ms  opinion  inclined 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  bnt  such  had  been  the  wonderful 
efficacy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conTincing  detail  of 
iacts  and  irresistible  eloquence,  that  he  could  not 
but  say  that  his  sentiments  were  materially 
changed.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  information  al- 
most equal  to  a  miracle  could  induce  him  not  to 
vote  for  the  charge;  but  he  had  just  felt  the 
influence  of  such  a  miracle,  and  he  could  not  but 
ardently  desire  to  avoid  an  immediate  decision." 

Mr.  MoNTAQUiB,  under  similar  influences,  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side. 

Several  members,  strongly  predisposed  in  fevoiur 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  confessed  to  an  entire  revolution 
in  their  sentiments ;  others  declared  that  though 
they  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  flashed 
upon  their  minds,  yet  they  wished  to  have  time 
to  cool  down  before  they  were  called  upon  to  vote, 
and  though  they  were  persuaded  it  would  require 
another  miracle  to  produce  another  change  in 
their  opinions,  yet  for  the  sake  of  decorum  they 
thought  it  proper  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned. 

Mr.  LoQAN,  the  author  of  •&  most  masterly 
VOL.  n.  L 
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defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  frent  to  the  Sonao  of 
Coiamons  prejudieed  in  the  highest  degree  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  accused  and  against  the  aconaer. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "All  this  is  declamatory  assertion  with- 
out proof; "  when  the  second  was  finished,  "  This 
is  a  most  wonderful  oration ; "  at  the  close  of  a 
third,  "  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  most  nnjostifi- 
ably;"  the  fourth,  "Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most 
atrocious  criminal;"  and  at  last^  "Of  all  mon- 
sters of  iniquity  the  most  enormous  is  Warren 
Hastings." 

Such  was  the  testimony  borne  to  the  astound- 
ing eloquence  of  Biohard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

It  is  deeply,  deeply  to  he  lamented  that  this 
matchless  display  of  eloquence  has  not  been  pre- 
served in  its  entirety ;  that  among  the  papers  of 
the  great  orator,  examined  on  his  decease,  nothing 
has  been  found  to  aid  or  assist  in  its  completion. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  hut  it  is  a  broad  &ct  in  re- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Moore,  that 
whatever  lie  did  was  the  product  of  much  labour ; 
also  that  Mrs.  Sheridan,  aided  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Tickel,  had  assisted  largely  in  its  production 
— that  they  had  been  employed  for  several  days  and 
nights  in  arranging  its  materials,  and  hence  might 
be  fairly  entitled  to  share  in  the  triumph  of  their 
joint  labours.     We  are  unable  to  &thom  out  the 
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least  trace  of  authority  upon  which  Hr.  Moore 
could  base  this  meagre  assertion,  while  we  are 
unwilling  to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  a 
seemingly  reluctant  pen — reluctant  in  commenda- 
tion, and  BO  "  damning  with  feint  praise."  The 
papers,  and  all  that  remained  of  Sheridan  in  his 
manuscripts  and  correspondence,  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  Moore  with  the  discretionary  power  of 
using  them  as  he  pleased  in  building  up  the  fabric 
of  his  memoir,  and  of  perfectii^  the  portrait  he 
had  undertaken  to  draw.  Now,  among  these 
papers  nothing  could  be  found  to  justify  his  as- 
sertions, and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  he  would  have  readily  availed  himself  of  any 
evidence  however  distantly  connected  with  the 
matter  under  speculation ;  and  what  other  autho- 
rity ho  had  or  could  have  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.  He  had  none.  If  Mrs.  Sheridan 
had  had  any  materials  on  which  she  could,  with 
her  husband's  assistance,  have  wrought  out  the 
Begum  speech,  she  would  have  done  so  in  the 
ardency  of  her  attachment  for  his  fame,  and  the 
pressing  applications  of  hia  numerous  Mends  and 
admirers :  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  among  his 
papers  on  his  decease  no  vestige  should  be  left 
of  those  incessant  labours  which  had  produced 
the  crowning  period  of  his  public  life.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  well  studied,  the  skeleton  made 
l2 
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ont,  the  points  for  difionssion  ftdlj  arranged,  but 
tiie  filling  up  was  reserved  for  the  exhibition  of 
that  impassioned  eloquence,  bursting  forth  with 
the  thought,  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm, 
which  could  submit  itself  to  no  training  or  the 
governance  of  axLj  settled  guide.  We  know  of 
our  own  knowledge  that  Hrs.  Sheridan  herself  was 
astonished  no  less  than  his  auditors  at  the  bril- 
liant display  of  his  unequalled  powers,  and  that  to 
her  ear  it  came  in  the  freshness  of  its  vigour  and 
the  newness  of  its  spontaneous  thought. 

Borne  away  on  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence, 
Sheridan  could  never  collect  together  those  burn- 
ing thoughts  which  like  the  lightning's  flash  had 
passed  away,  leaving  alone  the  memory  of  their 
terrific  grandeur. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  KINQ— BKBATES  OK  THE  SEOENCX — KECOTBKT — RBTO- 
LUnON  IN  PBAKCE — DISAFFECTION  AT  HOHB — PULUHO 
DOWN  OLD  DBDKY — DEATH  EXTKAOKDIMABT — SCHEHE  lOB 
KEBUILDINO EHBABBASSItENTa. 

The  deep  interest  which  Shraidan  had  taken 
in  tho  embarrassed  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  certainty  of  his  having 
the  private  ear  of  that  distingui^ed  personage, 
being  accepted  as  his  confidential  friend  and 
adviser,  placed  him  in  an  unfavourable  position 
with  the  Court,  as  also  being  a  participator  in 
those  irregularities  with  which  his  Koyal  High- 
ness stood  charged,  by  which  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  King,  and  consequently  the  hostile 
jealousy  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  His 
known  social  qualities  encouraged  the  suspicion, 
and  it  would  be  Mlacious  to  contend  against  the 
received  impression  that  he  was  a  large  partici- 
pator in  his  Eoyal  Highness'  pleasurable  amuse- 
ments. But  opinion  had  done  injustice  to  both 
in  its  harsh  expression ;  it  is  indisputable  that  in 
their  private  matters  they  did  not  confine  t^em-> 
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selves  within  the  bounds  limited  to  discretion; 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
a  seniority  of  age,  but  slightly  advanced  in  the 
moral  maturity  of  thought  and  action  on  the 
other,  may  be  fairly  interposed  in  extenuation  of 
some  of  those  extravagances  and  erratic  courses, 
springing  more  from  the  head  than  the  heart,  and 
in  which  the  animal  was  permitted  to  predominate 
over  the  mental  man.  We  have  known  instances 
of  the  highest  moral  and  benignant  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  suddenly  called  into  action  in 
the  midst  of  licentiousness  by  the  appeal  of  the 
degraded,  the  fallen,  but  not  hopelessly  lost,  in 
the  depraved  circles  into  which  misery  had  east 
the  frail  imfortunate.  We  have  known  of  his 
benignancy  superseding  passion,  and  the  noble 
qualities  of  an  open,  generous  heart  expanding 
itself  to  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  extending 
itself  to  protection  and  redemption.  The  woman 
true  to  heraelfwas  safe  in  his  hands;  the  frail 
one  who  had  fallen  to  temptation  never  pleaded 
her  sorrow  or  remorse  in  vain,  or  feiled  in  excit- 
ing his  compassion. 

Sheridan  was  not  of  the  same  temperament 
with  regard  to  his  amours,  his  was  the  love  of 
social  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  wit 
which  circulated  with  the  glass,  the  fun,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  and  frolic  attend- 
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aUt  upon  adventure,  and  that  periodioal  oliangd 
which  emanated  from  the  "  Salutation,"  and  we 
may  safely  advance  the  fact  that  no  vioioasness 
of  purpose  but  that  of  seeing  life  in  its  various 
phases  drew  them  into  those  corrupt  avenues 
where  evil  reigned,  and  where  they  might  glean 
a  knowledge  of  man  in  his  debasement  without 
partaking  of  his  qualities  or  participating  in  the 
grossness  of  his  sensualities. 

The  Prince  was  in  debt,  heavily  in  debt,  incum- 
bered with  dif&culties  incurred  in  support  of  a  sta- 
tion as  heir-apparent,  which  his  limited  income 
was  unequal  to;  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact. 
The  parsimony  of  the  Sovereign  in  resisting  any 
increase  of  income  by  which  those  incumbrances 
might  be  removed,  and  the  inflexible  adherence 
of  the  minister  (Mr.  Pitt)  to  the  royal  will,  left  his 
Eoyal  Highness  without  resource  or  relief,  and 
induced  that  recklessness  in  the  management  of 
his  household  affairs,  and  of  prodigal  expendi- 
ture, which,  in  aflxr-years,  termixiated  bo  disas- 
trously. 

Sheridan,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  disinterested 
zeal,  advocated  the  Prince's  cause,  but  with  no 
effect.  He  was  answered  by  Pitt,  who  argued  on 
the  necessity  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  al^ 
though  economy  and  retrenchment  were  not 
exhibited  in  any  department  of  the  state,  but 
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limited  and  confined  to  argument  on  the  Prince's 
daim.  The  poor  old  King,  moderate  in  everything, 
domestic  in  his  habits,  grieved  at  the  conduct  of 
his  elder  sons,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
York;  with  a  mind  not  sufficiently  strong  to  meet 
the  endurance  of  his  many  troubles,  it  broke  down 
under  his  afflictions  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  and 
ho  was  annoimced  to  the  world  as  wholly  incapable 
of  exercising  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  The 
whole  country  heard  of  his  mental  malady  with 
grief,  consternation,  and  alarm ;  the  warmest 
expressions  of  sympathy  were  vented  for  his  sor- 
rows and  his  sufferings ;  his  popularity  revived ; 
at  no  time  did  he  reign  more  thoroughly  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  than  at  the  time  when  it  was 
feared  his  reign  had  terminated.  His  virtues  were 
descanted  on  with  the  truest  affection,  and  the 
most  imbounded  loyalty  to  his  person  was  mani- 
fested. 

It  was  the  advent  of  the  Pitt  ministry;  and, 
whether  from  principle  or  policy,  is  not  now  to  be 
questioned,  they  pursued  a  course  fully  accordant 
with  the  public  feeling  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  afflicted  monarch. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  immediately 
assembled  on  the  question  of  a  regency  and  tha 
custody  of  the  royal  person.  Sheridan  took  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  which  ensued  on  those 
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important  questions,  strenuously  advocating  the 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  unrestricted 
regency,  vehemently  contending  that,  as  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown,  which  must  fall  to  him  by 
demise,  the  rightful  exercise  of  its  functions  was 
equally  his  by  means  of  incapacity. 

Mr.  Pitt ,  as  loudly  maintained  the  right  of 
Parliament  in  settling  the  terms  of  a  regency,  of 
delegating  its  powers,  and  defining  those  restric- 
tions demanded  as  of  its  duty  to  the  Sovereign  in 
the  event  of  his  recovery,  and  securing  his  re- 
storation to  the  royal  authority. 

The  country  sustained  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  assump- 
tion, yielding  to  him  its  entire  confidence,  thereby 
firmly  seating  him  in  the  power,  which  he  wielded 
with  a  constancy  of  purpose  and  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  in 
its  letter  and  in  its  spirit,  which  no  ai'gument, 
however  subtle,  could  abate,  no  raillery  but  con- 
firm. The  Prince  was  represented  by  the  Whigs, 
and  all  his  letters,  messages,  and  communications 
to  the  House  were  prepared  by  Sheridan  or  Burke, 
while  Fox,  in  contemplation  of  the  regency,  was 
considered  as  the  future  minister.  Now,  no  man 
was  more  popular  than  Fox  as  a  leader  of  oppo- 
sition, or  more  unpopular  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  his  hand;  his  political  failure  and  his 
improvident  coalition  administration  were  fresh 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who,  aimoiis  fbr 
teform,  were  still  substantially  loyaL  There  was 
tmanimity  among  them  on  the  great  and  absorb- 
ing question  touohing  the  rigihts  of  the  Grown ; 
the  want  of  unanimity  was  alone  found  within  the 
"▼alls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  Happily  the 
question,  which  had  been  upwards  of  four  months 
in  angry  discuBsion,  wag  suddenly  tenninated  by 
the  reooyery  of  the  King,  which  was  announoed 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  19th  day  of 
February,  1789,  to  the  great  and  unbounded  joy 
of  the  nation.  Keyer  were  the  public  rejoicings 
so  great,  or  the  manifestations  of  loyaltsr  more 
enlZakc;  every  house  ws  iUumLA  and 
the  bonfires  blazed  throughout  the  realm  in  eyery 
city,  town,  or  hamlet ;  "  God  saye  the  £ing !''  was 
echoed  from  eyery  alley,  lane,  or  street,  from  the 
banqueting  halls  of  the  opulent,  and  roared  from 
the  tables  of  the  lowly.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  country  had  been  relieyed  by  Divine  pro- 
yidence  from  some  impending  calamity.  Prayers 
of  thanksgiying  were  offered  up  from  the  altars 
of  eyery  church  of  eyery  creed,  each  yying  with 
the  other  in  the  passionate  expression  of  their 
zeal  and  their  gratitude  to  Gk)d.  Addresses  of 
congratulation  were  pouring  in  from  eyery  quarter, 
and  happy  was  the  man  and  highly  flattered  by 
the  occasion  who  was  permitted  to  affix  his  mark 
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for  his  signature  to  these  voluminous  records  of  a 
people's  rejoicing. 

Disunion  was  no  more,  or  if  still  in  a  smothered 
existence,  smouldering  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  to  break  forth  at  a  more  auspicious 
period. 

Sheridan  was  not  slow  in  remarking  on  these 
the  visible  signs  of  the  times,  and  felt  in  the  full 
assurance  that  the  Whig  influence  had  lost  its 
savour — that  it  had  lost  the  majesty  of  its  power, 
and  the  Pitt  administration,  while  it  might  be 
judiciously  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority, was  too  firmly  seated  to  be  cast  down 
by  that  party  to  which  he  openly  avowed  he 
belonged. 

But  this  memorable  year  was  full  of  startling 
events,  and  pregnant  with  those  convulsions 
which  ultimately  burst  forth,  involving  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  an  exterminating  war,  threatening 
in  every  direction  the  downfall  of  the  ancient 
monarchies.  IVance,  imder  the  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  risen  in  revolt  against  regal  autho- 
rity ;  the  wide  spread  of  Jacobinism,  of  democracy, 
which  had  been  disseminated  by  Lafayette  and 
his  returned  troops  from  America,  who  had  fought 
for  liberty,  and  by  its  powerftd  aid  wrested  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  was  aroused  like  a 
giant  from  his  slumbers  to  the  rescue  of  their 
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Knt«K  •Ciif  'j^jKSSfjtu  the  iaH  cf  the  Bssfk-.  the 
dki^MiBtan  (A  ti^  ^^atZKCal  Gsardf.  aad   tike 

a  dsT  k/ag  yaii2^  x&d  CtsrfcZ-T  ex>ie:^reii.  The 
vtfwi  Tftif  wsifud  v^oss  th^  Ci^ac&i  villi  moeh  of 
exciteibmt,  and  f^rkra*  apfi>TT;hm^'j?if  vere  entcr- 
tadtitA  lA  iU  tiil^jts  at  huoifu  Tba!  effect,  borera: 
wax  felt  ia  an^tb^  toamier.  It  vas  foimd  in 
latifyin^  tb^  Iwod  muting  the  agricaltmal.  «hu- 
tanttnaH,  and  manufactniiiig  interests  confedraated 
in  ifuppfjTt  of  the  nKoiarchT ;  and  the  inlrefad 
miniiFter  Pitt,  who,  in  the  periloiis  storm  of  a 
rC'Tolution  barring  forth  with  all  the  rigour  and 
enthujiiajnn  of  an  exasperated  people,  ioTitiiig  the 
enslaved  of  Europe  to  their  aid,  presenting  an 
anjiect  of  adain  intimidating  to  the  boldest  efforts 
of  retftraint, — stood  firm  as  a  rock,  inflexible 
to  iU  eocoonters,  avoiding,  if  po^ble,  collision 
with  its  elements,  and  pnmdent  in  the  means 
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of  guarding  his  own  conntry  £rom  its  contami- 


The  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
with  the  moral  qualities  of  Law  and  order  for  his 
guide  and  government,  he  acquired  onhonnded 
confidence  in  the  inflexible  firmness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  profound  wisdom  of  hia  legislative 
measures.  Nor  was  this  confidence  misplaced,  as 
afterwards  fiilly  appeared  in  the  events  of  his 
extraordinary  life  and  the  history  of  his  country. 

Sheridan  was  no  monarchist,  although  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  168S.  He  estimated  the  ' 
monarchy  under  itH  limitation  aa  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  republic,  but  he  was  opposed  to  an 
hereditary  representative  peerage,  with  ita  alarm- 
ing power  of  electing  its  own  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  close  borough 
system,  as  subversive  of  the  constitution  itself, 
against  which  it  was  not  provided,  and  the 
evils  of  which  it  never  contemplated.  He  was 
no  mobocrat,  and  consequently  opposed  to  throw- 
ing the  government  into  the  arms  of  the  masses. 
"  Universal  sufirage,"  he  was  used  to  say,  in  his 
sarcastic  humour,  "  is  a  very  good  subject  to  talk 
on  before  an  election,  but  a  very  intricate  one  to 
treat  of  after.  The  true  Mend  of  the  people  dpes 
not  desire  it." 
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About  tius  time  liis  priT&Ae  a&in  denunded 
more  of  his  attention  than  he  had  aSardai 
hitherto  to  ;theiT  oonsideratLon.  His  theatre,  the 
only  Bouroe  from  which  he  deriTod  any  rerenne, 
and  which  was  still  piodnotive  under  the  eblo 
management  to  which  he  had  assi^ed  it,  was 
pronounced  unsafe,  too  worn  to  he  repaired,  and 
hence  the  neceaaity  of  pulling  it  down,  and  re- 
placing  it  with  a  more  modem  struotur^  and 
more  substantial  to  the  purpose  tor  whidi  it  was 
to  be  employed. 

Bos  TisitB  to  the  theatre  had  latterly  been 
'  unfrequent,  and  never  paid  to  any  other  depart- 
ment than  the  treasury,  but  it  became  necessary 
in  the  then  state  of  the  property  to  inquire  into 
the  means  for  erecting  a  new  building,  upon  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
olassio  drama. 

Sheridan's  expediency  never  felled  him.  Apply- 
ing himself  with  some  diligence  to  the  design 
which,  in  his  own  words,  was  to  make  or  mar  his 
fortune,  he  decided  upon  issuing  proposals  for 
raising  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  by  three  hundred  debentures,  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  for  one  hundred  years,  to  be  applied  in  paying 
off  the  incumbrances  on  the  property  as  it  stood, 
and  for  its  re-ereotion.    The  value  of  the  property, 
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the  patents,  &c,  &o.,  was  stated  at  Bomething 
like  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  monej 
to  be  raised  was  to  be  appropriated — 

£80,000  for  the  building  of  the  nev  theatre. 
60,000  for  clearing  off  debts  and  mortgages. 
10,000  left  for  contingent  ezpensee. 

£150,000 

The  scheme  was  novel  at  the  time,  and  was 
very  promptly  subscribed  to.  Many  delays  oc- 
curred in  the  investigation  of  plana — the  settle- 
ment of  the  question — and  Sheridan's  habitual 
negligence.  At  length  it  was  decided  on  a  most* 
magnificent  theatre,  splendid  in  architectural 
design,  which  was  furnished  with  the  estimates 
by  Holland  the  architect,  and  approved  of.  The 
season  1790-91  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
fourth  day  of  June  of  the  latter  year,  and  the 
work  of  demolition  commenced. 

The  journals  of  the  following  day  announced 
its  close  with  the  comedy  of  the  "  Country  Girl " 
and  the  musical  farce  of  "No  Song  no  Supper." 
On  the  fall  of  the  curtain  Mr.  John  Palmer,  a 
fovourite  comedian,  came  forward  with  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  audience : — "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  ma- 
nager, and  performers,  I  have  to  express  Uieir 
gratitude   for  the  unprecedented  support  with 
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which  you  have  &Y0!iied  them  during  Hie  p 
season. 

"  When  next  we  have  the  honour  to  appi 
before  you  on  this  spot,  we  trust  it  will  be  ii 
theatre  better  calculated  for  your  accommodatii 
more  deserving  royal  countenance,  and  the  ] 
tronage  of  this  great  metropolis.'' 

Sheridan,  witibi  his  usual  yiyacity  and  habiti 
humour,  announced  this  eyent  in  the  obituary 
the  pubUc  journals : — 

^^  Died,  on  Saturday  night,  of  a  gradual  decf 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Yeab 
HER  AGE,  Old  Madam  Drury,  who  lived  in  t 
reigns  and  saw  many  generations  pass  in  revi< 
before  her.  She  remembered  Betterton  in  a| 
lived  in  intimacy  with  Wilks,  Booth,  and  Cibb 
and  knew  old  Macklin  when  he  was  a  stripling 

"  Her  hospitality  exceeded  that  of  the  Englj 
character,  even  in  its  earliest  days  of  festivity 
having  almost  through  the  whole  of  her  1 
entertained  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons 
both  sexes  six  nights  out  of  the  seven  in  t 
week. 

"  She  was  an  excellent  poetess,  could  be  gra 
and  gay  by  turns ;  and  yet,  sometimes  catchi 
the  disorder  from  intrusive  guests,  she  could 
dull  enough  in  all  conscience.    Her  memory  ^w 
excellent ;  and  her  singing  kept  in  such  a  gradi 
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Btate  of  improvement,  that  it  was  allowed  her 
Toice  was  better  the  three  or  four  last  years  of 
her  life  tlian  when  she  was  in  her  prime. 

"  The  old  lady  was  bom  in  the  year  1674 ;  she 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  merry  monarch, 
Charles  II.,  who  occasionally  joined  in  her  revels, 
and  selected  a  partner  from  her  beauties.  And 
not  to  touch  too  heavily  on  the  honour  or  virtuous 
character  of  the  old  lady,  it  must  be  admitted  she 
participated  in  many  of  the  mad  pranks  of  the 
lively  Rochester ;  at  one  time  NeU  Qwynne  was 
an  especial  favourite,  but  she  always  kept  a 
favourite  in  her  eye ;  she  was  not  blind,  although 
she  could  not  see  through  her  own  medium,  since 
her  favourites  were  selected  for  her  by  her 
numerous  visitors,  and  were  only  admitted  to  her 
evening  parties  so  long  as  her  guests  approved  of 
their  appearance.  She  was  a  very  compliant  old 
dame,  having  a  remarkable  attachment  to  her 
own  interests,  and  was  never  known  violently  to 
oppose  her  own  will  to  that  of  her  numerous 
friends  and  admirers.  She  had  a  rout  of  some 
two  thousand  people  at  her  house  the  very  night 
of  her  death,  and  the  old  lady  felt  herself  in  such 
high  spirits,  that  she  said  she  would  give  them 
no  supper  without  a  song  I — which  was  complied 
with ;  she  then  fell  gently  back  in  her  chair  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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/  "Dr.  Palmer,  one  of  her  family  physici 

attended  her  in  her  last  moments,  and  imn 
ately  announced  her  dissolution  to  the  compa: 

Up  to  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  building  ■ 
which  his  fortunes  were  blended,  Sheridan's  p 
niary  embarrassments  were  but  of  a  light 
trifling  character,  and  of  an  amount  which  a  si 
attendance  to  economy  would  have  easily 
mounted ;  they  were  in  reality  no  more  than  s 
would  naturally  result  &om  improvident  an 
pation. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  shares  of  the 
theatre  were  taken  up  was  in  full  evidence  ol 
confidence  reposed  in  his  honour,  his  integ] 
and  his  talents. 

It  was  thus,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  prosperity, 
by  concurrent  causes  he  was  driven  into  those  sh 
and  quicksands  which  human  foresight  had 
forewamedj  and  which  lay  beneath  the  smooth 
face  of  the  current  on  which  he  had  launched  al 
future  fortunes.  The  facilities,  however,  with  w' 
he  had  hitherto  raised  the  supplies  for  his  h( 
domestic  expenditure  were  no  longer  open  to 
with  that  readiness  which  in  all  former  times 
exhibited  to  his  demands.  Ilis  theatre  wai 
longer  in  operation,  its  trcasuiy  was  closed, 
new  building  was  progressing  slowly,  chccke( 
the  discovery  of  a  dormant  patent  which  had  I 
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granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  his  favourite  Kil- 
ligrew,  by  which  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre 
was  threatened.  Alarming  to  the  shareholders, 
in  addition  to  this  untoward  discovery,  was  the 
heavy  loss  nightly  incurred  by  the  performances 
of  the  company,  who  were  exhibiting  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket  with  their  usual  suc- 
cess, but  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  size  of 
the  audience  department,  it  being  too  contracted  to 
admit  of  any  adequate  return  to  its  necessary  ex- 
penditure. To  sum  up  all,  the  heaviest  domestic 
affliction  was  pending  over  him,  deeper  in  weight 
than  all  his  failing  resources  and  unlooked-for 
incumbrances,  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made.  The  subscription  of  the  shareholders  had 
been  raised  and  guarded  to  one  end — the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  theatre,  and  could  not  be  diverted  to 
any  other;  hence  the  embarrassment  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  the  dormant  patent,  which 
at  length,  after  difficulties  almost  insuperable, 
was  bought  up  by  Sheridan  and  Linley,  as  co- 
partners, for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds,  including  expense 
of  transfer,  &c. ;  and  the  title  to  the  new  theatre, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  purchase,  was  ren- 
dered completo  to  the  shareholders.  In  the  in- 
terim, however,  the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  raised  had  to  be  paid  during  the  whole 
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period  of  negotiating,  togefhv  mXk  the  gnn 
rent  due  to  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  making  the  1 
loes,  including  tiie  loss  of  time  in  the  le-erectio 
the  building,  in  a  snm  rathei  exoeeding  tw< 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  dear,  theiefore, 
preeuming  Linley  to  be  equal  to  his  own  shai 
this  heavy  h>BB,  Bheridan  had  beoome  inoumbi 
with  his  own  proptBiion,  and  it  is  only  to  be  \ 
dered  at,  the  means  he  employed  in  meetiii 
without  having  any  actual  or  reliable  resonroi 
hie  own,  while  it  is  to  be  remembered  he  contr 
to  sustain  his  town  and  country  establishm 
without  any  diminution  of  that  profuse  expe 
ture  which  he  had  so  lavishly  indulged  in ;  bn 
had  a  charm  about  him  which  could  win  the  he 
and  open  the  purae-strings  of  his  opulent  fiii 
and  admirers. 

It  was  about  two  years  antecedent  to  t] 
events  that  I  had  been  introduced  by  my  & 
to  this  distinguished  man  and  his  family.  I 
retain  iu  memory  the  pressure  of  Hs  hand  af 
received  me,  clasping  it  within  his  own,  and 
dering  the  warmest  welcome  to  his  house  and 
home.  I  looked  upon  him  with  admiral 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  comman< 
genius,  attracted  by  that  open-hearteduess,  f 
from  all  restraint,  with  which  he  greeted 
mountfun  boy  who  had  roamed  among  the  C 
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brian  hills  witli  the  warm  enthnsiaHm  of  un- 
trained youth,  trained  only  in  the  classics  by  a 
Welsh  clergyman. 

I  knew  nothing  of  London,  nothing  of  the 
world  but  what  I  gleaned  from  my  readings  and 
the  periodical  journals  which  found  their  way 
among  the  mountains.  I  knew  scarcely  any- 
thing of  my  parents  but  from  occasional  corre- 
spondence, haying  been  taken  from  them  in  my 
infancy,  and  brought  up  and  educated  by  my 
grandfather,  or  under  Ms  immediate  superintend- 
ence. 

To  me  all  was  new,  it  was  a  new  world  to 
which  I  was  transferred  ;  my  grandfather  was  no 
more ;  there  was  a  void  created  in  my  aflfections 
by  his  loss,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  I 
centred  them  in  one  whose  warmth  of  heart  was 
in  accordance  with  my  own,  buoyant  in  spirits, 
romantic  as  the  glowing  scenes  in  which  I  had 
been  reared.  Vigorous  in  health,  rustic  in  man- 
ners, untaught  in  worldly  wisdom, — my  thoughts 
were  free  and  so  expressed ;  they  were  received 
with  something  more  than  a  smile,  probably  in- 
cited more  by  my  boorish  simplicity  and  uncouth 
diffidence  (not  very  flattering  to  my  vanity)  than 
for  any  other  cause ;  be  it  as  it  may,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  son  Thomas,  wiUi 
whom  I  contracted  a  reoiprocatiTe  friendship  whiob 
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continned  thereafter  until  the  day  of  his  final 
departure  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  his 
family,  where  he  died. 

I  can  hardly  suffer  myself  to  omit  the  mention 
of  my  first  appearance  within  the  walla  of  a 
theatre — the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket — to 
witness  the  performance  of  a  play  from  the  pen  of 
Coleman,  the  proprietor,  called  "  The  Battle  of 
Hoxham,"  with  the  "Agreeable  Surprise."  I 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  son 
Thomas  who,  I  believe,  took  great  delight  in 
witnessing  the  effect  of  these  performances  on  a 
young,  enthusiastic  mind,  wholly  undeveloped, 
lingering  in  its  ignorance  of  amusements  con- 
nected with  the  arts. 

To  rae  it  was  indeed  an  "  agreeable  surprise ;" 
my  whole  soul  was  evolved  in  the  scene  before 
me;  wrapped  in  wonder  and  pleased  astonishment 
at  the  exhibition  of  an  art  hitherto  to  me  un- 
known, I  became  insensible  to  all  around  me, 
and  I  believe  in  the  silent  expression  of  my 
amazed  delight  afforded  more  amusement  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  her  son  than  the  best  performances 
of  the  evening.  I  was  familiar  with  race  balls, 
assize  balls,  concerts,  travelling  jugglers,  and  the 
mountebank  with  his  fire-eating  clown,  but  I  had 
formed  no  adequate  notion  of  a  theatre. 

The   vision    of  that  night  passed    over  my 
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sleeping  dreams,  and  awoke  my  daily  thoughts ; 
the  theatre  was  tiie  palace  of  enchantment.  Nor 
was  I  less  powerfully  entranced  with  the  evening 
concerts  of  the  drawing-room  in  that  delightful 
home  where  Mrs.  Sheridan  presided,  where  the 
sacred  harmony  of  a  Handel  and  an  Ame  were 
poured  forth  in  soul-subduing  sublimity  by  the 
three  sisters  of  immortal  song,  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
Mrs.  Tickel,  and  Miss  Maria  Linley. 

I  was  a  warm  enthusiast.  The  rust  of  my 
youth,  which  had  been  trained  in  a  wild  and 
mountainous  home,  was  fast  wearing  away  under 
the  genial  influence  of  that  association  into  which 
I  had  been  admitted,  and  by  which  I  became 
inspired,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term, 
with  reference  to  some  puerile  efforts  of  appearing 
among  the  muses.  Music,  music,  such  music  as 
that  which  I  so  frequently  heard  poured  from  the 
soul  of  that  sainted  queen  of  song,  the  divine 
Cecilia,  as  she  was  called,  drew  from  my  impas- 
sioned pen  the  following  lines,  which  I  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  had  the  temerity  of  present- 
ing to  her  myself.  In  introducing  them  here  I  am 
not  influenced  in  favour  of  their  worth,  governed 
by  no  vanity,  estimating  them  only  in  their  effect 
of  having  produced  a  warmer  and  closer  intimacy 
with  that  delightful  family  which  I  have  survived, 
which  is  still  as  dear  to  me  in  memory  now  in 
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the  dedining  winter  of  my  old  age  as  in  the 
joyous  springtide  of  my  youth— 

''MUSIC— TO  MBS.  SHEBIDAN.  * 

"  Hrhen  Muaio  fint  inipired  the  Yooal  stnin. 
In  loud  hoBaimaSy  aeraplis,  angels  song ; 
The  choir  of  heaven  bleBsed  the  ICaker^s  name, 
'Mid  spheree  reYolying  adoration  rung. 

''  Then  down  to  earth  she  dropp'd  her  lyre^ 
The  mnse's  haip,  the  poet's  fire ; 
Creation  heard  and  felt  the  strain. 
And  echo'd  back  the  song  again. 

"  The  rarish'd  ear  thns  charmed  heard  with  amaze 
The  choral  ofiapring  of  an  angel's  lays ; 
And  new-created,  gave  the  muse  control 
O'er  all  the  fitful  passions  of  the  souL" 

And  here  I  shall  wind  up  my  own  little 
narrative,  apologizing  to  my  readers  for  its  intro- 
duction, which  I  have  rendered  simply  to  account 
for  that  close  intimacy  which  from  sympathy 
continued  with  the  Sheridans  even  to  the  last. 
The  closing  days  of  that  distinguished  man  saw 
me  by  his  side ;  the  last  glimmering  light  beaming 
from  those  lustrous  eyes,  so  soon  to  close  on  dark- 
ness, was  sheli  on  those  around  him  and  on  the 
hand  enclosed  within  his  owti.  There  was  a 
luminous  expression  in  those  eyes  as  the  sigh 
rose,  as  the  lips  struggled  to  reveal  the  thought 
which  laboured  there,  and  fled  with  the  last 
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'breath  which  fitintly  issued  firom  those  lips,  and 
all  was  over.  But  more  of  this  in  proper  time 
and  place. 

Educated  to  no  profession  or  pursuit,  all  my 
time  was  at  my  own  disposal,  and  I  much  ques- 
tion whether  even  by  coercion  I  coxild  have  been 
brought,  in  the  errantry  of  my  enthusiasm,  to  any 
course  of  profitable  cv  useful  study  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  my  natural  guardians.  No  home 
was  so  sweet  as  that  which  I  found  in  the  society 
of  this  delightful  family.  I  became  its  accepted 
member  and  the  associate  of  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  world,  inferior  only  to  bis  father  in 
wit,  but  inferior  to  no  one  in  elegant  aceomplirfi- 
roents,  manly  grace,  and  the  social  qualities  of 
the  mau.  Admitted  to  be  of  the  ton,  Thomas,  or, 
to  use  his  more  familiar  appellation,  Tom  Sheri- 
dan, united  in  himself  much  of  the  genius  of  his 
father  with  several  of  the  rarer  perfections  of  his 
inimitable  mother. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SHEKIDAN'a  FHIL080FST  NOT  SOCRATIC — DEITH  OT  HI 
TIOKEL — DKATQ  OF  BBS.  8HEEIDAK,  OF  MABU  LIKLl 
AND  OP  UD.  LINLKY, 

PHJLOSOPnT,  Socratic  philosophy,  waa  a  stac 
not  at  all  adapting  itself  to  the  taste  of  Sherida 
whose  thoughts  lay  in  the  enjoyment  of  tl 
passing  time, — the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
soul. 

We  were  one  evening  discussing  the  qucstio' 
in  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  took  part,  the  joyous  Tick 
and  his  amiable  wife  participating.  We  were 
little  family  party,  and  Sheridan  was  at  home- 
at  homo  in  every  sense  of  the  word — full 
vivaciousness,  full  of  that  agreeable  table-talk 
which  he  indulged,  and  which  never  failed  in  i 
merriment  to  give  zest  to  the  repast  and 
sparkle  with  the  wine.  We  were  all  in  excelle: 
spirits ;  Tickel  had  been  amusing  us  with  some 
his  fancies,  and  the  conversation  bad  turned  t 
philosophy,  to  our  infinite  amusement — Shei 
dan's  philosophy,  which  it  was  very  questionat 
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if  he  possessed  aay  of  the  leaven  of  the  old  school, 
evea  that  of  Epicurus,  which  was  more  conso- 
nant to  his  nature.  Sheridan  defended  himself 
"against  the  adverse  faction"  with  his  usual 
drollery,  and  confessed  to  a  philosophy  of  his 
own,  while  he  deprecated  that  of  the  Socratian 
school  as  being  neither  divine  nor  human,  out- 
raging the  laws  of  nature  and  libelling  the 
Creator.  "A  cold  and  sterile  monster  with  an 
iron  head  and  marble  heart ;  a  block  on  which 
the  rain  falls  and  the  sun  shines  in  vain ;  a  soul- 
less, lifeless  form,  bearing  the  human  semblance 
in  its  mould  as  that  of  Praxiteles  the  sculptor, 
who,  in  his  abundant  skill,  shaped  men  like  gods, 
but  wanting  the  fire  which  Prometheus  stole  from 
heaven  to  animate  the  block  which  he  had 
chiseled  into  form.  Such  philosophy  which  chills 
the  warm  current  of  the  blood,  freezes  it  in  our 
veins,  deadens  the  faculties,  and  destroys  the 
senses,  is  not  the  philosophy  I  practise,  or  the 
doctrine  I  preach ;  no,  my  dear  Bess,"  addressing 
himself  to  his  wife,  and  kissing  her  soft  hand, 
which  he  pressed  with  all  the  tenderness  of  an 
unabated  love ;  "  no,  Bess,  philosophy  never  won 
a  woman's  love,  or  in  its  own  passionless  nature 
kindled  the  smallest  spark  in  the  bosom  it  could  . 
not  warm.  Philosophy  has  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no 
tastes,  and  steels  itaeif  against  those  sympathies 
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whioh  break  forlih  in  fhe  heavenly  natnze  of  our 
origin,  and  are  the  charms  of  life ;  dull  is  fhat  eye 
which  cannot  shed  a  tear,  sterile  the  heart  fhat 
cannot  be  moyed  to  joy  in  her  exuberance  or  by 
suffering  in  its  agonies.  There  is  no  beanly  in 
the  cheek  that  pales  not  nor  brightens  to  the 
exquisite  emotions  of  the  soul ;  no  loveliness  in 
the  lip  o'er  which  the  breath  of  woman's  tender- 
ness never  passes;  and  Mth,  I  could  never  be 
tempted  to  press  it,  do  you  think  I  could,  Bess  ? 
I  can  admire  the  marble  Yenus  of  the  sculptor's 
studio,  but  it  warms  not,  kindles  not,  in  its  cold- 
ness and  its  lifelessness." 

The  (dvening  was  ^nt  in  merriment,  but  was 
drawn  suddenly  to  a  close  by  the  indisposition  of 
Mrs.  Tickel,  and  the  appearance  of  some  alarming 
symptoms  requiring  immediate  medical  attend- 
ance. She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  the  much- 
loved  sister  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  labouring  under 
the  same  disease,  which  was  insidiously  imder- 
mining  their  constitutions,  fragile  as  the  tenderest 
flower  that  sheds  its  odours  in  the  greenhouse 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  She  had  been  long 
bending  to  the  inevitable  destiny,  heightened  in 
charms  as  the  destroyer  approached,  and  partak- 
ing more  of  an  angel  nature  as  the  narrow  road 
was  neared  to  heaven. 

Consumption  was  traceable  in    the    fevered 
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brightness  of  her  lai^  bine  eye  and  in  the 
hectic  flush  upon  h^  cheek;  it  sometimes 
quivered  on  her  lip  and  died  away  again,  and 
sometimes  creeping  over  her  whole  frame,  reducing 
it  to  languor,  and  spreading  over  it  the  ashy 
paleness  of  the  destroyer,  then  again  lighting  it 
up  with  the  blooming  beauty  of  renovated 
strength — reviving  hope,  only  to  increase  its 
bitterness  in  despair ! 

Mrs.  Tickel  was  taken  down  with  some  painful 
if  not  immediately  alarming  symptoms  on  that 
domestic  evening  at  home ;  and  under  the  advice 
of  her  physician,  who  had  been  summoned  to  her 
relief,  was  conveyed  to  her  own  apartment, 
where  she  lingered  like  an  expiring  taper,  alter- 
nating its  rays  of  light  and  shade  till  the  sources 
of  its  vitality  were  drained,  and  darkness  shadowed 
out  its  last  &int  beam — the  passiog  herald  of  a 
closed  existence. 

For  several  days,  nay,  weeks,  she  lingered  on 
the  threshold  of  a  future  state,  withering  away, 
calmly  and  resignedly,  to  an  irrevocable  doom. 
This  beautiful  child  of  song  was  not  less  the  child 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  but  they  were 
breathed  in  silence,  and  only  then  in  sorrow, 
when  she  contemplated  the  solitariness  of  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  she  must  leave  behind  to 
mourn  a  loss  never  to  be  replaced. 
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Her  death  was  severely  felt,  still  it  was  but 
lifting  up  the  curtain  of  the  grave  which  was 
preparing  for  that  doomed  &mily  which  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  had  pronounced  to  be  the  "  nest  of  nightin- 
gales." Death  bad  marked  them  for  its  prey; 
the  decree  had  gone  forth  that  they  should  be 
gathered  in  the  pride  of  their  youth,  in  Uie 
blooming  of  their  beauty,  the  divinity  of  their 
song,  and  in  the  matchlessness  of  its  eloquence. 
My  aged  eyes  moistett  as  I  trace  their  beloved 
forms  in  memory,  and  imagination  brings  back 
those  pensive  strains  which  once  dwelt  upon  the 
enraptured  ear  which  angels  might  have  breathed 
around  that  throne  eternal  where  angels  only 
dwell.  Yea,  I  could  weep  over  the  memory  of 
those  days  which  have  passed  away,  the  out- 
shadowing  of  those  forms  once  so  dear,  which  are 
now  no  more  in  substance  lingering  on  the  scene. 
Alas !  the  scene  remains  the  same, — trees  expose 
their  branches  to  the  breeze,  the  same  sun  shines 
over  all,  the  same  moon  sheds  its  silvery  beams 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  waters, — but  those  that 
were  are  not ;  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up  to 
occupy  the  space  and  pass  away  to  the  same 
shadowy  home. 

It  is  the  misery  of  old  age  in  its  desolation,  in 
its  solitariness,  to  look  back  upon  the  past  and 
find  itself  alone — alone  in  its  wanderings,  its 
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tenderest  ties  broken,  all  that  Traa  dear  to  it  out 
off  by  the  inexorable,  unsparing  hand  of  time, 
■while  memory  recalU  back  to  the  scenes  that  abb, 
the  beloved  forms  that  were  ! — that  keen-sighted 
and  impressiTe  memory,  mysteriously  charged  with 
the  pleasures,  and  the  pains,  and  the  penalties  of 
a  prolonged  mortality. 

Mrs.  Tickel's  death  was  severely  felt  by  all 
who  knew  her  worth,  and  lived  in  admiration  of 
her  many  charms;  but  by  no  one  so  keenly  as  by 
that  much-loved  sister  whoso  early  destiny  was 
closely  interwoven  with  her  own.  The  same 
shaft,  which  had  scarcely  cooled  over  its  victim's 
grave,  again  was  poised  hurtling  in  the  air,  aimed 
with  \inerring  hand  at  that  nobler  heart,  sublimed 
in  the  purity  of  a  chastened  love,  whose  soul  was 
tenderness,  bright  in  the  glorious  treasures  of  a 
Christian's  holiness  of  thought.  It  was  to  this  end 
the  fell  destroyer  bent  his  fetal  bow  to  re-unite 
the  sisters  in  the  tomb,  their  sacred  spirits  in 
eternity,  and  their  earthly  remains  to  waste  away 
together  in  mingled  dust  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  had,  since  the  birth  of  her  last 
child  and  only  daughter,  betrayed  the  unmistake- 
able  evidences  of  that  incurable  disease,  which 
marks  out  its  victim  in  its  bloom,  and  clothes  it 
in  the  transparent  loveliness  of  an  angel  nature. 
We  see  it,  we  recognize  it  in  its  flickering  lights 
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and  shadows,  and  we  know  it  to  be  Decline,  the 
fevering  worm  preying  upon  the  life  that  nurtures 
it  in  the  bosom  it  destroys ;  we  see  it,  and  we 
know  it,  but  baffling  hoie  disarms  ^  of  oxir 
apprehensions ;  and  as  the  end  is  not  immediate, 
we  mark  not  its  approaches  imtil  the  end  is 
before  us  and  the  fiat  passed. 

It  is  remarkable  in  this  diseasement  of  the 
mortal  frame,  the  voice,  which  appears  as  if 
kindred  with  the  soul,  is  not  participant,  but 
remains  to  the  last  in  its  sweetness,  its  fiilness, 
and  its  unwavering  firmness,  pouring  forth  its 
richness  in  sainted  melody,  and  then  only  passing 
away  when  the  immortal  is  rendered  up  by  weak 
and  suffering  mortality. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was  never  more  lovely  than 
when  wasting  away  and  departing  like  a  shadow 
from  our  gaze,  never  more  brilliant  in  sacred 
melody,  which  filled  our  ears,  entranced  our  souls, 
and  bespoke  the  heaven  of  harmony  to  which  she 
was  ascending ;  we  could  not  look  upon  her  as  a 
mere  being  of  this  world,  but  something  indis- 
tinctly seen,  as  a  medium  between  this  and  the 
world  to  come.  She  inspired  us  with  a  holy 
reverence,  subduing  our  thoughts  and  chastening 
them  by  example.  We  could  not  stand  in  her 
presence  insensible  of  the  halo  which  gathered 
around  her  brow  in  the  softness  and  serenity  of 
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her  inBpiration,  and  when  she  warmed  with  the 
divine  melody  of  Ame  in  her  impassioned  execu- 
tion of 

"  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair," 

she  lifted  our  souls  to  hers,  and  we  felt  no  more 
of  earth  or  earthioess. 

Was  Sheridan  alone  in  himself  insensible  of 
this  moral  influence  ?  No,  he  was  not !  but  un- 
happily it  was  corrective  only  during  the  presence 
of  the  lovely  teacher,  extending  itself  no  further 
or  beyond  the  periods  when  its  teachings  were 
administered.  He  neyer  voluntarily  absented 
himself  from  his  home ;  in  other  words  he  ueTcr 
shunned  the  domestic  circle,  or  felt  any  real  and 
substantial  pleasure  in  his  gayer  intercourse  with 
the  world  in  which  he  mixed.  His  wife  was  to 
him  his  all,  and  the  cherished  affections  of  his 
early  days  of  wedded  love  had  abated  nothing  in 
their  fervency  and  zeal  in  the  lapse  of  time  when 
love  is  said  to  cool.  He  was  the  lover  still,  nor 
contemplated  the  loss  which  he  was  about  to  sus- 
tain. He  could  not  reason  with  himself  on  its 
probabilities  or  endure  its  apprehensions. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was  cheerful,  animated,  if  not 
lively  in  his  presence ;  it  was  the  excellent  tempo" 
oi  her  mind  to  suppress  her  show  of  grief,  its 
visible  signs,  and  silently  endure. 

Her  medical  attendants,  marking  the  progress 
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of  tiiat  malady  which  oould  not  be  baffled  by 
human  skill  and  whioh  was  accelerated  1^  a 
Blight  cold  and  the  poignancy  of  that  grief 
attending  her  sister's  premature  decease,  eamesdy 
recommended  a  change  of  scene  and  a  change  of 
ur,  whioh  might  prolong  but  could  not  preTail  ia 
aTerting  the  end  which  was  at  hand. 

Clifton,  romantio  Clifton,  with  its  spacious 
downs,  its  medicinal  springs,  its  mild  and  genial 
airs,  its  !&[ay-hlossoms  in  that  delightful  season 
when  Nature  in  her  exuberance  ia  most  alluring, 
was  selected  as  the  spot  the  best  adapted  .to  hei 
taste  and  the  most  congenial  to  her  feelings,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  her  from  those  acute  dreamings 
nourishing  the  worm  in  its  concealment. 

Sheridan,  with  that  zeal  and  devotion  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  nature,  hastened 
to  secure  a  picturesque  location  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  downs  according  with  the  tastes  of 
the  invalid,  where  she  might  repose  in  quietude 
in  a  state  of  negative  seclusion,  but  surrounded  by 
those  rich  varieties  of  ever-teeming  nature  by 
which  the  weariness  of  solitude  should  yield  to 
the  charms  of  nature  in  its  placid  action  on  thd 
mind. 

A  quiet,  peaceful  cottage-house  presented  itself, 
somewhat  rustic,  but  admirably  arranged  for 
immediate  occupancy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Henbury  Cottages,  adorned  more  by  nature  than 
art,  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  shielded  from 
the  sultry  heat  of  a  summer's  sun.  It  had  its 
little  garden,  abundant  in  the  perfume  of  sue- 
cessional  flowers,  teeming  in  their  varieties,  with 
the  weU-trained  honeysuckle  and  jasmine  clus- 
tering its  wails  and  redolent  with  the  wild  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds  of  song.  It  had  its  little  poultry 
yard  with  its  weU-fed  tenantry,  the  strutting 
turkey,  and  the  gayer  peacock  exnltiug  in  its 
plumage ;  "  It  reminded  me,"  said  Sheridan, 
*'  of  our  early  cottage  days,  when  we  lived  to  love, 
and  sought  no  other  world  than  that  which  we 
found  within  ourselves." 

The  sufferer  found  it  all  her  heart  desired.  She 
had  her  harp  and  her  piano,  her  music  and  her 
well-selected  libr^y  for  amusement,  and  her 
carriage  at  command  for  occasional  drives  across 
the  downs  and  to  the  wells — whose  medicinal 
waters  she  partook  of  freely,  as  advised.  Her 
health  seemed  to  revive,  but  there  was  no  return 
of  strength,  it  was  all  illusion,  like  the  cold 
beaming  of  the  sun  struggling  liirough  surround- 
ing clouds,  faint  and  evanescent. 

There  was  one  thing  wanting,  and  one  thing 
only;  it  was  the  constant  presence  of  him  whom 
she  had  selected  as  her  partner  through  life,  and 
that  of  her  tenderly  beloved  son ;  they  were  away 
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fiom  her — ^Oie  one  whose  oeoaakmal  viaitB  were  of 
iieoessily,  the  other  in  attendance  on  his  stadies 
nnder  Dr.  Parr.  She  was  conseioQB  of  her  danger, 
and  bore  the  eon viction  with  nnparallded  eqnaai- 
niity ;  but  the  fear  arose  that  she  should  be  sod- 
dfflily  snatched  away,  without  once  more  enfolding 
her  much-beloyed  son  in  her  anns^  or  whispering 
a  fond  and  last  adieu  to  him  whose  life  and  hap- 
piness  was  dosdy  interwoven  with  her  own.  Dr. 
Bain  was  constant  and  unintermitting  in  his  atten- 
tions. I  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  take  up 
my  residence  at  the  cottage,  to  be  with  her,  to 
watch  over  her,  and  to  commimicat^  any  change 
that  might  take  place,  or  want  she  might  express. 
I  was  young,  but  not  thoughtless.  I  wrote  from 
day  to  day,  so  did  Dr.  Bain,  and  frequently  my 
letters  were  passed  upon  the  road  by  the  anxious 
husband,  whose  impatience  under  the  pressure 
of  exciting  business  could  admit  of  no  restraint. 
I  had  gathered  from  her  own  lips  the  painful 
expression  of  her  fears,  and  I  had  written  to  that 
effect — ^as  if  Providence  had  so  directed  it,. or  the 
troubled  thought  had  glanced  at  the  fearftil  ap- 
prehension we  know  not,  but  Sheridan  had 
written  to  his  son,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
mail,  was  with  us  ere  our  early  breakfast  hour. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  had  not  risen,  but  she  was  aware 
of  his   arrival.     She   knew    his    footstep,    and, 
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starting  from  her  bed,  with  a  shawl  hastily  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  with  tottering  step,  only 
strengthened  to  the  purpose  by  excitement,  she 
descended  the  stair  and  threw  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear  Bichard ;" 
then  murmuring,  "  You  must  not  leave  me, 
Blchard  (faintly).  I  feel  Bichard,  my  dear  Eichard, 
I  shall  not  long  be  a  trouble  to  you." 

The  tears  gashed  from  his  eyes,  his  bosom 
heaved  convulsively ;  there  was  a  change,  a  melan- 
choly change  that  scattered  all  his  cherished 
hopes,  and  found  him  in  the  madness  of  despair ; 
he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  throbbing  with  un- 
utterable anguish,  and  bore  her  to  a  couch  on 
which  he  gently  laid  her,  for  she  had  tinted. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Bain  entered  unannounced ; 
he  had  seen  Sheridan  in  a  post-chaise  crossing 
the  downs,  and  had  hastened  to  the  cottage  to  pre- 
vent the  abruptness  of  that  meeting,  the  shock  of 
which  he  feared  in  the  known  sensitivencflB  of  the 
one,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the  other  ;  but  he 
came  too  late,  the  shock'  had  been  felt,  and  ite 
effects  were  lamenteble  in  the  utter  prostration 
of  the  man  and  the  deathlike  faint  which  chilled 
and  paled  the  cheek  of  her  so  much,  so  ardently 
beloved;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  the 
pulse  had  ceased  to  beat,  the  heart  to  thi-ob ; 
there  was  a  vital  suspense,  still  the  life  had  not 
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ynuii;;-,  ;iiid  tin;  imjircssiuii. 
faint  by  time,  though  thci 
Mi-B.   Sheridan  revived   ui 
powerful  restoratives,  she  b. 
ming  from  her  husband's  ey 
he  bore  her  to  her  room,  ai 
smile,  pressing  her  lips  to  his 
not  leave  mc,  Eichard,  will  y 
"Never,  never,"  was  the  i 
From  that  hour  he  never 
struggling  to  suppress  his  in 
never  left  her  save  at  her  o 
tunity ;  and  then,  wlien  he  assi 
table,  his  tears  would  gush 
would  give  free  vent  to   th 
which  in  her  presence  he  had 
to  restrain. 

Not  a  footfall  was  allowed 
house  of  sorrow,  and  even  co 
in  tho  lowest  whisperings, 
tors    T" — 
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patiently  awaiting  the  hour  when  the  thread 
which  held  her  to  life  shoidd  be  severed,  and  the 
last  breath  should  pass  away  for  ever.  That 
strength  of  a  -virtuous  mind,  that  passive  forti- 
tude which  had  sustained  her  in  all  her  trials,  never 
failed  her ;  and  she  had  learnt  to  chain  the  listen- 
ing ear  while  speaking  of  her  departure,  and 
soothe  and  comfort  that  broken  heart,  vowing 
obedience  to  her  mild  entreaties. 

At  length  that  much-loved  son  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bain,  whom  he  had  called  upon 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  was  by  him  prepared  on 
their  road  to  the  cottage  for  the  death-bod  in- 
terview which  was  to  take  place  between  the 
mother  and  her  son.  Dr.  Bain,  almost  imme- 
diately upon  entering  the  dining-parlour,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sick  chamber,  to  prepare  his  patient 
for  the  longlooked-for  interview;  he  foundhercalm 
with  her  little  daughter  by  her  side,  wantoning 
with  her  tresses  in  childish  glee.  Dismissing 
Sheridan  to  the  parlour  below,  to  meet  his  son, 
his  only  son  Thomas,  the  only  pillar  on  which 
he  could  lean  for  strength, — the  amiable  Bain 
proceeded  in  his  inquiries,  and  to  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  his  mission ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
commenced  his  concerted  course  of  preparation, 
when  she  interrupted  him, — 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  dear  doctor ; 


njioi^'n  strp, — I  ]i;ive  ;iii  int 
lliiit  [Kisses  ;ii-n\iinl  iiu'.      1 
iii;^  tiiat  us.suvos  mo  of  tha. 
encounter  in  the  merciful 
we  are  guarded,  and  in  tha 
myeelf ;  give  me  but  a  few 
be  ready  to  receive  him." 
'  hsr  head  upon  her  pillow,  c 
folding  her  arms  upon  her  b 
diort  pause,  suddenly  startiii 
Bmile  upon  her  cheek,  she  ad< 
ftilly,  "  Doctor  Bain,  cannot 
mind ;  cannot  you  comfort  m; 
prepare  him  for  that  event  i 
our  common  destiny,  and  to  yi 
to  Bubmit  with  becoming  pat 
tion?" 

But  Doctor  Bain  knew  bet 
experiment ;  he  knew  too  muc 
not  to  know  that  to  offer  oa 
pour  oil  upon  the  flame  whi( 
gaishing ;  he  knew  of  no  roT—-' 
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lesaneas ;  tbat  romantio  paasion  with  which  he 
first  had  wooed,  and  for  which  he  had  ventured  his 
life,  still  held  its  mastery  over  his  affection.  What 
was  to  him  the  life  which  had  lost  its  only  charm ; 
his  fortitude  was  gone,  his  nervous  system 
shattered.  He  had  no  reason  in  his  despairing 
weakness ;  time,  and  time  alone,  could  temper 
down  the  keen  edge  of  sufierings  which  he  had 
borne  beyond  endurance.  He  had  a  warm  heart, 
.  over  sensitive,  impulsive,  and  misgoverned ;  but 
he  bad  a  refuge  in  his  children ;  in  the  son  he 
loved,  and  a  daughter  the  image  of  her  mother — 
too  young  to  know  her  loss — claiming  his  tender- 
ness and  the  transfer  of  his  affections. 

Description  fails  in  narration;  this,  the  first 
interview  of  the  father  and  son  under  the  impend- 
ing calamity.  Bathed  in  each  other's  tears,  thesohs 
and  sighs  of  unavailing  grief  found  utterance,  and 
mutual  consolation  gleamed  from  out  the  depths 
of  misery  and  despair. 

Thomas  Sheridan  and  his  angel  mother  met ; 
the  meeting  was  hastily  concluded ;  bis  firmness 
gave  way,  and  Dr.  Bain  drew  him  from  the 
room.  Exhausted  with  the  exertions  of  the 
morning,  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  and 
sank  into  a  slumbering  repose,  produced  by 
languor,  and  hut  slightly  refreshing ;  towards  eve- 
ning she  exhibited  a  restlessness  indicative  of 


Olio  awoki'  in  tli''  in'*nii) 

licad  wuiicl.Ttil.  That  < 
the  next,  the  occasional  s 
increased  in  violence  ;  th 
betrayed  no  Bymptom  o 
gathered  around  her,  wa 
silence  and  with  awe  the  » 

At  intervals  she  would 
those  sacred  melodies  wh 
much,  and  sung  with  such 
then  would  lay  entranced  ii 
running  death,  until  arou; 
pains  forbidding  torpor,  ' 
creased,  to  smooth  the  way 
writhingly  endured. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  \ 
(it  was  her  last)  she  was  it 
sciousncss;  her  eye  was  b 
her  cheek  glowing  with  tlie 
but  it  was  the  transparency 
voice  clear,  full,  and  moi"''' 
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The  sun  vas  setting,  and  the  evening  of  that 
day  was  drawing  on  when  we  were  summoned  to 
her  bedside,  to  join  in  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  was  administered  and  received  by 
all  with  due  devotion.  A  terrible  scene  ensued, 
of  deep  anxiety,  silent  and  sorrowful ;  she  alone 
was  calm  and  collected.  Then  drawing  her  hus- 
band near  her,  and  her  son,  clasping  the  hand  of 
each,  she  whispered  in  their  ear  the  words  of 
comfort,  teaching  coiwolation  and  cheerful  resig- 
nation ;  drawing  her  husband  nearer  to  her,  she 
gently  addressed  him,  "  Bichard,  our  chUd,  our 
dear  child,  I  leave  her  as  a  pledge  of  our  mutual 
affection,  as  a  charge,  not  a  heavy  charge,  for  she 
will  repay  you  for  your  attentions  in  solace  of 
your  troubles.  .  .  .  Thomas,  you  must  unite 
the  mother  with  the  brother.  .  .  .  Eichard, 
lay  me  by  my  sister's  side.  .  .  .  I  am  going, 
Richard,  I  am  going.     .    .    .     Qod  bless  you  all. 

.    .     My  sight  is  growing  dim ;  God  blesa ." 

Her  head  fell  back  upon  her  pillow  as  her  arms 
relaxed  their  hold ;  the  breath  had  passed  away. 
The  end  had  come. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  her 
sister's  grave  in  the  cathedral  at  Wells,  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

The  ceremony  over,  we  removed  to  London; 
Sheridan  saddened  in  spirit  and  inconsolable  in 
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contemplation  of  tlie  lo&s  he  Iiad  snstained.  She 
■was  all  the  world  to  him,  and  the  world  was  all  a 
void  without  her ;  his  child  was  some  solace  to 
him  under  his  affliction,  and  he  had  learnt  to  love 
her  the  more  and  more  dearly  as  she  grew  in  her 
mother's  likeness ;  but  haplessly  the  mother's 
malady  tore  from  him  this  last  surviving  comfort; 
her  days  were  numbered ;  she  was  cut  off,  num- 
bered with  those  that  were,  even  in  the  early 
spring  of  her  childhood. 

Death  had  spread  desolation  around  him  ;  nor 
yet  satisfied,  brought  down  the  last  survivor  of 
the  syrens  of  song,  the  Linlcy  sisters !  Maria, 
the  youngest  of  the  nest  of  nightingales,  became 
his  victim  while  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred 
melody.  The  blow  was  struck ;  she  lingered  for 
a  few  days,  and  was  no  more.  Sheridan  had  found 
some  comfort  in  his  association  with  this  the 
amiable  sister  of  his  departed  wife ;  hut  even  this 
solace  was  torn  from  him  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  and,  to  add  to  the  burden  of  his 
woes,  his  father-in-law  and  partner  in  the  theatre, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  liis  chil- 
dren, took  to  his  bed  and  soon  followed  them  to 
the  grave. 

It  was  a  lamentable  year  of  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing; nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Sheridan, 
who  had  no  home  but  that  which  was  of  solitude 


y^ 
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and  painiul  memories,  should  elsewhere  seek  an 
alleTiation  to  his  manifold  sofferings,  and  in 
intoxicating  draughts  drown  the  painful  thought 
as  it  arose.  Widely  sought  hy  convivial  friends, 
allured  away  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  from  himself 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  if  we  cannot  admire 
him  in  the  defi.ciency  of  l^t  moral  courage  which 
should  have  heen  his  guide  under  trials  ao  severe, 
at  least  we  should  look  to  the  causes  ere  we 
hastily  condemn,  and  at  least  deplore  them  in  the 
exhibitioD  of  his  weakness  and  his  frailty. 


OUAl 
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It  was  during  her  domestic  reign  of  sixteen 
years  that  he  developed  those  vast  powers  which 
astonished  and  delighted  all  and  for  all  time,  and 
carved  for  him  an  imperishable  name,  more 
enduring  than  the  stone  on  which  it  was  en- 
graved. It  was  by  her  excellent  management 
that  his  excesses  were  restrained  and  his  thought- 
lessnesses in  expenditure  so  far  controlled  as  to 
limit  his  little  pecuniary  embarrassments  within 
the  bounds,  by  which,  with  a  slight  economy, 
they  might  be  i-elieved;  imhappily,  Sheridan 
knew  nothing  of  economy  in  its  practice,  and 
little  of  the  value  of  money  but  in  its  profuse 
expenditure ;  money  and  credit  with  him  were  of 
ec[ual  value,  and  both  wastefully  employed,  whe- 
ther for  his  own  purpose  or  that  of  the  needy 
preying  on  his  bounty ;  thoughtless  and  generous, 
without  reflecting  on  his  means,  he  would  more 
frequently  incur  an  indebtedness  on  account  of  a 
petitioner  than  for  himself. 

Sheridan  was  now  left  alone  in  the  indulgence 
of  all  his  weaknesses,  and  in  that  morbid  state  of 
mind  produced  by  his  heavy  afflictions,  imposed 
upon  himself  no  restraint  in  his  indulgences  in 
relief  of  the  anguish  of  his  loneliness.  He  had 
no  home;  a  residence,  but  no  home,  and  he  sought 
it  in  the  dissipations  of  a  society  with  which  he 
had  become  ^miliar,  which  his  wit  had  compacted 
and  enlivened;  where,  strange  to  say,  it  ooutinued 
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to  flash  in  its  brightness  while  his  heart  was 
entombed,  innmed  in  the  grave. 

He  could  not  be  alone,  alone  ! — and  his  pillow 
was  moist  with  his  tears ;  we  hare  seen  him  leave 
the  table  with  the  break&st  untouched,  because 
the  chair  was  vacant  on  which  she  had  sat,  and 
her  place  conld  not  be  supplied ;  his  was  an  af> 
fection  which  time  might  soften  down  .bat 
never  e^ce.  Mental  occupation  might  have 
proved  curative  of  his  diseasement,  but  the  skele- 
ton in  the  closet,  so  beautifully  described  by  Ad- 
dison in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  classical  Specta- 
tor was  more  than  he  could  encounter. 

He  became  very  Httlc  attentive  to  his  parlia- 
mentary  duties,  but  was  to  be  found  in  his  seat 
upon  momentous  occasions  on-  any  great  debate, 
rallying  with  the  Opposition  in  defence  of  popu- 
lar rights,  in  support  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
exhibited  in  France,  and  the  inherent  rights  of  an 
enslaved  people  of  shaking  off  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. He  deplored  the  excesses  of  popular  indig- 
nation, deprecated  any  interference  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  openly  avowed  himself  the 
friend  of  popular  government.  He  saw  nothing 
to  apprehend  in  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
Europe,  and  referred  to  America  as  teaching  a 
lesson  to  the  world,  where  every  man  assumed  to 
himself  a  monarchy  in  his  own  person  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  civic  rights ;  where  the  minority 
willingly,  voluatarily  yielded  to  the  majority ; 
where  peace  and  harmony  prevailed,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  they  had  themselves  framed  and 
endorsed  ;  where  agriculture  was  sustained  by 
labour,  unimpeded  by  the  tithing-man,  or  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  robbing  labour  of  its  due  ; 
where  the  arts  of  manufacture  were  rising,  and 
the  flag  of  successful  commerce  floated  on  its 
gigantic  rivers  and  on  the  seas.  He  sincerely 
deplored  the  existence  of  those  horrnrs  which 
disgraced  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France,  which 
stained  the  country  with  blood,  and  led  its 
myriad  victims  to  the  scaflEbld.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
reign  of  terror  in  that  devoted  land,  where  oppres- 
sion had  so  long  prevailed  ;  it  had  provoked 
enthusiasm  in  its  fall,  and  the  madness  of 
jealousy  in  apprehension  of  its  return ;  nor  would 
that  jealousy  be  appeased  until  the  last  vestige 
had  been  swept  away  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  ancient  noblesse.  The  struggle, 
then,  was  life  or  death,  and  the  decree  went  forth, 
— death  to  the  enemies  of  the  Kepublic.  Nor  was 
this  sanguinary  spirit  suffered  to  die  away  or 
slumber,  sated  with  vengeance,  on  the  hosts  of 
victims  it  had  doomed ;  but,  to  refresh  its  anger, 
to  keep  alive  its  flagging  spirit  if  such  should 
appear,  foreign  intorveation  with  its  threatening 
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armaments,  its  military  mercenaries,  was  called 
into  the  field,  surrounding  France,  demanding 
the  restoration  of  a  monarchy  she  had  denounced. 
Did  the  heart  quail,  did  it  exhibit  any  evidences 
of  fear  ?  Ko ;  a  fresh  and  exterminating  slaughtei 
of  the  monarchists  ensued,  and  the  troops  ol 
France,  voluntarily  embodied,  banded  together 
by  the  holy  tie  of  brotherhood,  advanced  to  the 
invader,  met  him,  hurled  the  death-blow  with 
unerring  aim  upon  his  serrated  ranks,  drove 
him  back  in  overwhelming  disorder,  and  planted 
the  proud  flag  of  freedom  in  the  blood  of  its 
enemies,  to  root  and  flourish  for  all  time ;  the 
blow  is  struck,  the  cry  is  spread  abroad :  '*  Li- 
berty, liberty,  and  death  to  tyranny." 

*'  The  Bourbon  dynasty  is  no  more,  it  has  ceased 
to  reign ;  and  when  the  angry  passions  shall  have 
subsided,  softening  down  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  government  established  in  security  by  the 
people's  will,  firm  in  rule,  moderation  guiding 
its  measures,  and  the  bonds  of  amity  with  sur- 
rounding nations  sealed,  we  shall  feel  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  extended  commerce — 
increased  manufacture,  and  reciprocative  trading, 

"  Shall  we  then  stay  the  hand  of  destiny,  and 
pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure  in  the  vain 
effort  to  control  what  destiny  demands  ?  Shall 
we  risk  the  security  of  our  own  constitutional 
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goTemnient  by  demandiag  the  re-establishment 
of  a  despotic  monarchy  in  Praace,  against  the 
sovereign  will  of  a  sovereign  people,  who  have 
shed  their  best  blood  in  crushing  its  tyranny,  its 
proverbial  profligacy  and  gross  misrule  ?  " 

These  opinions,  delivered  in  sound  policy,  were 
not  responded  to  by  the  people  generally,  whose 
sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  and  his  family.  While  the  reign 
of  the  regicides  Eobespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton 
revived  the  dormant  hatred  of  the  French  (inhe- 
rent in  their  very  nature)  of  the  English,  the 
butcheries  of  the  guillotine  were  presented  to 
them  with  aggravated  horrors ;  the  decapitation 
of  the  King,  of  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  of 
the  Princess  Lamballe,  attended  with  the  most 
disgusting  and  inhuman  ferocities  of  a  more  than 
brutal  nature,  warmed  up  the  generous  and 
nobler  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  strengthened 
thn  arm  of  Fitt  in  his  warlike  measures,  and  en- 
abled him  to  subsidize  foreign  power  to  crush  the 
hydra  monster  reigning  in  terror  and  ruling  in 
blood.  Neither  Fox  nor  Sheridan  gained  anything 
in  popularity  in  the  cause. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Admiral  Lord 

Howe  on  the  first  of  June,  1794,  was  hailed  as 

a  most  glorious  triumph  and  a  brilliant  evidence 

of  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  and  the  inva- 
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sion  of  France  was  looked  to  as  aflPbrding  anothei 
opportunity  of  enacting  the  scenes  of  a  Poictiers, 
a  Cressy,  an  Agincourt,  and  a  Blenheim.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds  in  theii 
anticipations  of  vengeance  on  the  assassins  oi 
France,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  minister  was 
goaded  on  to  aggressive  warfare  oninfidelism,  with 
its  revolting  enormities  in  every  grade  of  crime. 

The  emigres^  such  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  mobocratic  tyranny,  and  land  on  our  shore, 
were  received  with  the  deepest  commiseratiou 
and  the  utmost  hospitality,  their  terrible  narra- 
tives  still  further  inflaming  the  public  mind. 

To  the  Duke  of  York  was  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  had  slumbered  in  peace 
for  many  years,  with  scarcely  a  veteran  who  had 
served  on  the  American  continent  and  had  become 
familiar  with  service. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  tendered  his  services  tc 
the  King  in  a  manly  and  energetic  letter,  which 
was  attributed  to  Sheridan,  and  certainly  bore 
the  impress  of  his  masterly  pen.  Those  services 
were  rejected — the  reasons  assigned  are  not  now 
to  be  questioned  or  determined  on. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  campaign  in  France 
under  the  command  of  his  Royal  Hiu^hness  the 
Duke  of  York  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  not 
necessary  to   be  included  in   these   pages ;   but 
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it  afforded  a  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Sheridan^ 
exhibiting  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of  in- 
terference in  Freneh  aftairs.  At  a  dinner  of  a 
political  charucter,  he  proposed  as  a  toast — "  Hia 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  brave 
followers."  It  may  he  explained,  the  Duke  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  at  Dunkirk,  and  was  hotly 
pursued  by  tlie  enemy  pressing  foi-ward  to  his 
capture.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Sheridan 
hy  any  means  attempted  to  justify  or  even  pal- 
liate the  atrocities  eoramitted  by  the  Conventional 
Government  of  France ;  his  argument  was  in- 
tended to  go  no  furtlier  than  to  show  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  British  interference  with  French 
affairs,  and  with  thirty  millions  of  people  united 
in  one  common  cause — that  of  defending  their 
own  rights  and  redressing  their  own  wrongs ;  but 
he  was  very  speedily  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  his  lojalty  to  his  King,  which  was  sus- 
pected, and  his  devotion  to  his  country. 

On  the  night  of  the  lutU  of  May,  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
the.  Prince  of  Wales  alone  excepted,  visited  the 
new  theatre  to  witness  the  performance,  as  the 
bills  of  the  day  announced,  by  command  of  their 
Majesties,  of  that  iine  old  comedy  "  She  Would 
and  Slie  Would  Not,"  with  other  entcrtainmL-nts. 
The  house  \vas  crowded  to  suffocation.    Numbers 
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were  tamed  away  who  oould  not  obtain 
to  any  part  of  the  house,  while  the  lobbies  were 
crowded  with  gentlemen  who  had  paid  their 
money  at  the  doors,  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
that  not  a  seat  could  be  had,  or  even  standing 
room  with  a  view  to  the  stage.  The  receipts  of 
the  night,  by  the  treasurer's  account,  were  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  being  upwards  of 
two  hundred  above  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
theatre,  and  exceeding  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  opening  night.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  sights  the  eye  ever  rested  upon — the  old 
King,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  seated  by  his 
'  Queeo,  with  six  of  his  sons  aud  five  daughters, 
collectively  the  finest  family  in  the  world. 

I  had  dined  that  day  with  Sheridan,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  John  Hay,  of  Kinnoul.  We  were 
bent  on  the  play,  and  about  half-past  five  we 
went  to  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  our  host, 
who  was  prepared  to  receive  his  Majesty  in  full 
court  costume.  On  our  arrival  we  found,  to  our 
great  mortification,  that  every  private  box  had 
been  secured,  and  was  then  filled  even  to  reple- 
tion ;  that  even  the  manager's  box,  reserved  for 
his  own  use,  was  amply  tenanted  by  noble  per- 
sonages, who  would  not  be  denied.  We  had, 
'  therefore,  the  only  alternative  of  standinfi;  behind 

the  wings,  or  accepting  stools  in  the  orchestra 
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behind  the  big  drum,  but  happily  immediately  in 
front  of  the  royal  box. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Ihe  good 
old  King — punctuality ;  he  was  never  known  to 
be  a  minute  behind  time.  Precisely  as  the  clock 
struck  six,  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  St.  James's 
boomed  out  his  departure  fW)m  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  another  announced  his  arrival  at  the 
doors  of  the  theatre.  All  was  commotion.  "Down! 
down!  hats  off!"  was  the  universal  017.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  took 
their  station  on  the  stage  near  to  the  royal  box, 
excitement  was  at  the  highest,  and  a  thousand 
voices  roared  out,  "  God  save  the  King !"  At 
length  Sheridan  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  box, 
ushering  the  King,  and  conducting  him  to  hia 
seat,  performing  the  same  office  for  the  Queen. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  audience  sprang  to  their 
feet,  with  the  waving  of  hats  and  handk<;rchiefe, 
bowing  to  the  royal  box,  and  shouting  with  all 
the  strength  of  lungs,  "  God  save  the  King  !"  A 
moment  of  greater  cntliusiasm  never  prevailed; 
every  eye  was  directed  towards  Majesty.  lu  one 
instant  all  was  consternation,  and  alarm  was  de- 
picted on  every  countenance.  A  shot  had  been 
fired  from  the  pit  in  the  direction  of  the  King ; 
its  whizzing  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  proceeded,  and  lodged  in  the  drapery 
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^tely  above  the  King's  head.  It  was  an 
^g  aim,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  and  must 
etnick  its  mark  but  from  an  accidental  cir- 
emiAtance,  if  not,  so  to  speak,  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence. The  assassin  had  rested  his  pistol,  or  was 
leaning  over  the  shoulder  of  a  gentleman  sitting 
next  him,  who,  feeling  the  pressure,  shifted  his 
position  at  the  moment  the  pistol  was  fired,  by 
which  the  muzzle  was  slightly  elevated,  and  the 
shot  was  lodged  in  the  drapery,  as  before  de- 
scribed. Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  which 
this  event  produced — the  horror  and  dismay  of 
80  large  an  audience.  Ladies  fainting  or  scream- 
ing in  hysterica,  and  the  gentlemen  shouting 
curses  and  imprecations  on  the  monster,  on  whom 
they  were  impatient  to  inflict  summary  justice; 
but  he  had  been  secured  almost  in  the  instant  of 
his  daring,  and  was  hauled  over  the  spikes  divid- 
ing the  orctie^tra  from  the  pit  to  the  stage,  where 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  Bow  Street  officers 
who  were  in  attendance. 

We  may  describe,  but  language  can  scarcely 
convoy  an  idea  of  tlie  anguish  of  the  house, 
mingling  T\ith  the  joy  manifested  on  the  King's 
escape.  lie  was  the  only  man  in  the  house  who 
kept  his  position  and  remained  unmoved,  while 
his  daughters  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the 
Queen  could  with  difficulty  suppress  her  sobs. 
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Lord  Bartmouth,  tho  lord  chamberlain,  who 
was  in  attendance,  approaching  his  Majesty,  with 
great  terror  expressed  on  his  countenance,  ear- 
nestly entreated  his  Majesty  to  retire,  on  which 
his  Majesty,  with  great  serenity,  replied,  "  My 
lord,  I  am  with  my  people ;  they  confide  in  me — • 
why  should  I  show  less  confidence  in  their  affec- 
tionate loyalty?" 

The  Queen  entreated,  in  the  greatest  state  of 
alarm ;  but  tho  King  reassured  her,  with  a  smile 
and  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand.  His  lord- 
ship retired  behind,  exclaiming,  '*  Well,  it  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  stand  and  be  shot  at."  The 
King  actually  laughed  at  the  remark,  and  conti- 
nued bowing  to  the  congratulations  pouring  in 
upon  him  from  all  qnartors  of  the  house.  It  was 
long  before  tho  audience  could  become  tranquil- 
lized and  the  performance  be  permitted  to  begin. 

In  the  mean  time  a  partial  examination  of  the 
prisoner  took  phico  behind  the  scenes,  conducted 
by  Sir  Richard  Bimic,  the  magistrate,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  the  gi-catest 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

To  the  question,  "  Your  name?" 

"  Hatfield,"  was  tho  stem  reply. 

"  Your  profession  ?" 

"  You  needn't  ask  that  question  ;  you  may  see 
that  by  my  wounds.    This  cut  I  got  at  Valcu- 
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,nd  this  one  here — pointing  to  a  severe 
In  the  head  — I  got  at  Dunkirk." 
to  continue  our  rfiport  of  the  intciTigations 
further;  suffice  it,  Hatfield,  upon  trial,  was  pro- 
nounced lunatic,  and  committed  to  the  Bethlehem 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  Old  Street  Bead. 

With  all  possible  speed,  the  performors  were 
collected  on  the  stage  to  join  in  the  national 
anthem;  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  performers 
made  their  obeisance,  and  never  was  that  anthem 
Bung  with  so  pure  a  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
devotion. 

Sheridan,  not  less  excited  than  those  around 
him,  during  the  short  interval  between  the  re- 
moval of  Uattield  and  drawing  up  the  curtain, 
wrote  the  following  stanza,  produced  on  the  spur 
of  tlie  moment,  on  a  card,  borrowing  a  pencil  from 
John  Bannister,  who,  after  the  performance, 
claimed  the  cai-d,  which  was  readily  yielded,  and 
remained  with  him,  as  an  invaluable  autograph, 
until  his  death  : — 

"  Fi-om  every  lotent  foo, 
Anil  thu  asengsin'tt  blow, 

Gtwl  novo  tlic  King. 
O'tT  him  thy  arm  extend, 
O  Lord  ourG'iI  dftend 
Our  Fallicr,  Prinoe,  nnd  Friend, 

God  Buvc  the  King." 
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Mrs.  Jordan  ia  now  no  more,  but  those  who  can 
remember  her  will  bear  testimony  to  the  peculiar 
richness  of  her  voice,  its  unequalled  sweetness 
and  sublime  pathos.  In  her  rendition  of  these  lines 
she  ceased  to  be  an  actress — pouring  her  whole 
soul  into  the  melody,  perfect  in  point  and  expres- 
sion. She  thrilled  every  heart-,  and  every  eye 
rejoiced  with  n  tear  in  the  King's  safety ;  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate,  no  thought  more 
happy ;  it  wrought  ujwn  the  feelings  with  an 
intensity  evoking  the  loudest  bursts  of  loyalty 
and  affection,  and  from  the  King  himself,  it  was 
observed,  a  sympathizing  tear  fell  in  response  to 
those  of  his  people. 

"  Charming  woman,  Charlotte ;  charming 
woman,  that,"  he  whispered  in  the  Queen's 
ear,  pointing  out  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  the  performers 
retired  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ;  "  Don't  wonder 
— not  surprised,  not  surprised,  Charlotte ;  not  at 
all;  dare  say,  good  creature,  considering— that 
is  to  say,  considering  actress  and  all  that.  Cla- 
rence, wild  boy — good  taste— can't  marry,  Char- 
lotte ;  no,  can't  marry !"  The  Queen  nodded  her 
.  head  in  approval,  but  not  sufficiently  composed 
to  comprehend  exactly  what  he  meant  to  convey. 

At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  close  of  the 
comedy,  the  royal  party  retired,  receiving  and 
acknowledging  the  cheers  of  the  audience. 
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It  does  not  fall  within  our  views  of  following 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  through  all  the  various 
subjects  composing  his  political  career.  His 
speeches  in  the  Ilouse  on  all  important  questions 
touching  the  national  honour,  the  security  of  the 
constitutional  crown,  and  the  rights  which  he 
held  to  be  inherent  in  the  people,  attest  the 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  the  purity 
of  his  patriotism.  He  was  a  reformer  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  the  liberty  of  the  press— holding  it  as 
the  palladium  of  liberty,  declaring  'that  he  would 
rather  see  it  existing  in  its  licentiousness  than 
curbed  or  restrained  in  the  free  expression  of  its 
opinions. 

To  his  speeches  we  may  refer  for  the  unabated 
vigour  with  which  he  sustained  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated, and  for  his  enlightened  views  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  proper  course  of  government 
A  Whig  in  principle,  but  no  factional  member 
opposed  to  Toryism,  and  to  the  gigantic  power  il 
assumed  under  the  administration  of  Willian 
Pitt,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  heroism  of  tha 
distinguished  minister,  who  held  to  the  helm  o 
government  in  tho  roughest  storm  with  which  i 
had  ever  been  assailed. 

He    deprecated    the   war   wdth    France,    an^ 
resisted  it  with  all  his  eloquence ;  but  when  th 
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sword  waa  drawn  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  an  inglorious  peace,  the  soundness  of  his 
reasoning  was  in  fiiTour  of  the  most  Tigorous 
means  by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  a  glorious 
issue. 

Uc  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Egalit£,  who  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  monarch  Louis'  death,  as  an 
act  of  retributive  justice;  and  deplored  that  the 
monster,  whose  crimes  demanded  a  more  igno- 
mipious  end,  should  be  brought  to  the  same  scaf- 
fold on  which  bis  cousin's  blood  had  flowed — de- 
serving rather  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  be 
had  betrayed,  to  be  trodden  to  the  earth  by  the 
savage  fury  he  had  excited,  and  his  bones  scat- 
tered on  its  surface.  No  ono  pitied  his  fall ;  the 
regicide  was  execrated  even  by  the  bloodstained 
hypocrite  Robespierre,  and  the  sanguinary  Marat. 

He  deprecated  the  war,  as  tending  to  promote 
those  evils  which  it  was  prosecuted  to  avert ;  but 
the  country  was  with  the  minister,  as  was  evi- 
denced in  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Pai-lianient,  by  which  his  measures  were  sus- 
tained. Uo  could  not  but  admit  in  private  con- 
versation that  Pitt,  with  his  placid  energy,  his 
cool  eloquence,  and  his  unexampled  firmness, 
which  could  stand  unmoved  and  unwaveiing  amid 
the  most  disastrous  events,  was  the  man  for  the 
times  in  the  proper  place. 
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His  opposition  was  tempered  to  the  occasion ; 
he  could  not  approve  his  policy,  but  his  measures 
sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  although 
severely  scrutinized,  were  acquiesced  in,  to  tha 
disappointment  of  the  party  with  which  he  had 
acted,  and  who  looked  for  submission  to  its  tenets. 
But  he  could  not  be  allied  to  any  opposition  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  independence. 

He  argued  against  the  introduction  of  French 
loyalists  into  the  British  service  with  unsurpass- 
ing  eloquence  and  manly  feeling;  he  forcibly 
portrayed  the  results  in  the  event  of  capture  of . 
allies  that  could  only  be  enlisted  with  the  halter 
round  their  neck,  whose  fate  was  sealed  with 
the  certain  doom — a  traitor's  doom.  His  argu- 
ments were  irresistible,  and  did  equal  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart. 

He  condemned  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  as  a  violent  and  dangerous  proceed- 
ing, subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  called 
for  by  any  exigency.  Pitt,  however,  by  a  species 
of  espionage  which  he  had  established,  by  which 
he  had  rendered  himself  perfect  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  secret  organizations  and  cor- 
responding societies,  persisted  in  his  measure, 
which  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
No  minister  ever  wielded  so  much  power  in  the 
management  of  public   affairs;  every  man  who 
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had  a  stake  in  the  ground  or  property  to  defend, 
gave  him  his  entire  confidence,  as  against  foreign 
aggression  and  domestic  conspiracy. 

He  supported  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  relief  from  the  oppression  of  his  private  debts 
npon  principle — the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown  and  the  claims  of  honest  creditors;  and 
grieved  at  the  compromise,  when  the  King  had 
consented  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  pay- 
ment of  those  debts  on  the  Prince's  consent  to  in- 
termarry with  a  princess,  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
while  his  afiections  lay  with  a  lady  whom  be  had 
unquestionably  married  privately,  and  in  the  vio- 
lation of  that  inhuman  enactment  which  prohibited 
his  union  with  a  British  subject.  He  knew  the 
Prince's  attachment  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  what- 
ever might  be  his  gallantries  elsewhere,  was  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  disposed  of,  and  he  foresaw  all 
the  fatal  consequences  which  ensued.  He  knew 
the  virtuous  principles  of  that  much-injured  lady, 
and  that  all  ftirther  intercourse  would  cease  be- 
tween them  on  the  consummation  of  that  projected 
marriage ;  he  knew  the  Prince's  feelings  on  that 
interesting  subject,  and  felt  keenly  for  the  royal 
victim,  who,  whatever  her  merits,  was  pre-doomed 
to  the  sacrifice;  it  was  sufficient  that  she  was 
forced  upon  his  acceptance,  and  there  wore  enough 
around  him  of  the  dames  of  quality  who  had 
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bound  by  ties  of  tide  sincerest  friendship,  ho 
never  lost  sight  of  what  was  respectfully  due  to 
her  rank  and  character. 

But  a  new  field  was  soon  opened  to  him  for  the 
display  of  bis  eloquence  and  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism,  in  tbe  sudden  outbreak  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  an  event  which  had  filled  the  nation 
with  consternation  and  alarm,  paralyzing  even 
the  genius  of  a  Pitt  in  devising  the  means  of  its 
suppression.  The  contagion  had  spread  from  ship 
to  ship  as  they  lay  at  their  moorings,  and  the 
fiag  of  revolt  was  hoisted  at  the  masthead.  The 
mutineers  had  elected  out  of  their  own  body 
their  officers  in  command,  had  seized  upon  the 
stores,  armed  themselves  out  of  the  ships'  stock 
with  cutlasses  and  pistols,  looked  to  their  ammu- 
nition, which  had  been  amply  provided  by  go- 
vernment, and  cleaned  out  the  guns;  thus  prepar- 
ing for  action  in  the  event  of  their  being  opposed 
in  putting  out  to  sea.  They  had  resolved  upon  their 
own  commodore — Commodore  Parker — an  able- 
bodied  seaman  like  themselves,  who  became  by 
these  means  invested  with  the  command  of  one  of 
the  finest  fieets  that  ever  sailed  upon  the  ocean  or 
sustained  the  glory  of  the  British  flag.  At  no 
period  was  the  safety  of  the  country  more  seri- 
ously imperilled ;  for  although  it  was  confined  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  returned  fleets  from 
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foreign  stations,  there  was  no  knowing  the  ex- 
tent of  its  difiosion,  and  ajqprehension  feared  tiie 

worst. 

Sheridan  flew  to  the  resene,  and  never  were 
his  powers  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  his 
address  to  the  House.  It  was  only  equalled  by 
his  Begum  oration  in  the  charge  against  Warren 
Hastings,  nor  were  its  effects  less  in  producing 
conyiction  and  unanimity. 

He  disclaimed  all  party  feeling,  denounced  it 
as  unMthful  to  their  constituents,  and  treasonable 
to  their  King  and  to  their  country.  "  Disaffec- 
tion has  appeared  in  our  fleet  at  the  Nore,  mutiny 
has  appeared  among  their  crews.  They  have 
lowered  the  time-honoured  flag  which  has  waved 
in  triumph  over  every  foreign  foe,  and  hoisted  up 
in  its  place  the  signal  of  their  rebellion.  Shall  it 
be  believed,  shall  it  go  abroad,  that  those  giant 
hearts  which  have  so  long  borne  the  battle  and  the 
breeze,  with  unequalled  heroism,  in  support  of  the 
national  honour — ^shall  it  be  believed  that  these 
guardians  of  our  shores,  protectors  of  our  com- 
merce, shall  now,  sated  with  triumphs,  return  to 
us  to  sheath  their  daggers  in  the  bosom  of  our 
common  country  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  British  seaman  to  disgrace  the  flag  under  which 
he  has  sailed,  or  prove  treacherous  to  the  cause  he 
is  pledged  to  maintain,  thus  rendering  himself  the 
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assassin  of  tlie  land  of  his  birth.     Some  TTOng, 

sir,  some  wrongs  lay  heavy  at  his  heart 

Let  them  be  redressed ;  but  let  him  know  in  the 
measures  we  may  adopt  we  are  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  treason  exhibited  in  an  armed  rebellion; 
that  we  are  united  in  its  resistance,  powerful  in 
our  resources,  and  ready  to  pour  out  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood  in  defence  of  our  land,  equally 
against  domestic  treason  as  foreign  inrasion.^ .  .  . 
Are  we  in  the  position  which  the  ui^ency  of  the 
case  demands  ?  If  not,  can  we  place  ourselves  in 
that  position  by  which  we  may  exhibit  to  a 
jealous  world  that  power  which  defies  sedition  at 
home  or  foreign  intrigue ;  that  power  which  re* 
emits  its  strength  in  proportion  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  assailed?  Let  these  misguided  men 
know  that  we  have  a  '  touch  of  their  condition  ' ; 
that  this  House  is  animated  by  one  common  feel- 
ing,  and  that  the  honour  and  glory  of  their 
country ;  that  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  their 
complaints  and  redress  their  substantiated  wrongs, 
but  not  before  they  have  returned  to  their  duty, 
torn  down  the  signal  of  their  treasons,  hoisted 
again  the  flag  they  have  disgraced,  and  surren- 
dered their  leaders  to  expiate  their  crimes,  and 
subject  themselves  to  our  merciful  consideration." 
We  have  but  slightly  sketched  from  some  of 
the  passages  of  his  ^eech  which,  in  our  handB, 
p2 
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partake  but  little  of  that  fire  which  resolved  the 
House  as  it  were  in  a  miaute,  breaking  up,  as 
with  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  those  confede- 
racies aiming  at  power  and  its  subversion,  break- 
ing into  the  one  enthusiastic  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty. 

The  records  of  his  eloquence,  while  they  con- 
vey to  us  some  idea  of  his  master-mind,  fail  in 
yielijing  us  any  conception  of  the  brilliance  of  his 
delivery,  the  forcible  energy  with  which  he  ab- 
sorbed to  himself  the  feelings  of  his  auditory,  the 
magnetic  influence  with  which  he  attracted  to 
himself  all  that  was  ranged  within  the  compass 
of  his  voice. 

We  remember  an  anecdote  of  Pope  which,  al- 
though probably  familiar  to  our  readers,  is  so 
applicable  to  Sheridan  and  his  reporters  that  we 
needs  must  quote  it  briefly  as  we  can. 

Pope  was  writhing  under  the  torture  of  hearing 
his  poem  of  the  "  Essa^*  on  Man  "  bciug  read  to 
some  drawing-room  young  ladies,  who  were  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise 
of  the  merits  of  the  production.  His  presence 
had  not  been  perceived,  as,  entering  the  room,  he 
had  thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  there  to  await  their 
recognition.  At  length  the  eyes  of  the  little 
party  wandered  in  his  direction.  *'  Dear  me, 
Mr.  Pope,"  was  the  general  exclamation,  as  they 
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advanced  to  greet  him,  and  tlie  gentleman,  to 
apologize  for  inattention.  "But  you  see,  Mr. 
Pope,  when  you  are  absent  you  are  present  in 
your  admirable  works,  which  I  was  reading  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  these  ladies." 

"No,  sir;  no,  sir;"  replied  the  mortified  and 
sarcastic  poet,  who  could  indifferently  suppress 
his  agony  at  the  torture  to  which  his  lines  had 
been  subjected ;  "  not  mine,  not  mine ;  or  if  mine, 
so  disfigured  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  recog- 
nize them." 

The  death  of  the  great  minister  "William  Pitt, 
in  1806,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  a 
Cabinet  which  had  lost  its  leader,  led  to  the  most 
embarrassing  difficulties.  He  was  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  administrative  body,  himself  the  chief- 
and  who  could  assume  the  mantle  which  glowed 
with  his  noble  qualities  of  mind,  shone  in  the 
splendour  of  that  gigantic  energy  by  which  he 
quelled  rebellion,  and  kept  in  cheek  that  enor- 
mous power  of  France  which  had  overrun  the  rest 
of  Europe  under  its  con^ilate,  pillaging  and  de- 
stroying, overturning,  and  rooting  up  ancient 
monarchies  and  states,  establishing  more  exten- 
sively that  'reign  of  terror  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Paris  and  raged  in  France  alone,  devouring  and 
destroying  until,  in  its  increased  thirst  for  plunder, 
it  scattered  its  bandit  hordes  over  the  whole  of 
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Europe,  oonquering  and  enslaying  with  all  the 
barbarities  of  an  uncivilized  age,  when  human 
rights  were  limited  to  the  power  that  sustained 
them,  and  the  title-deed  to  the  throne  or  the 
cottage  was  the  blood-stained  sword  which  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  flames  which  it  had 
lit  up  on  the  altars — ^the  throne  and  the  cottage 
hearUis  which  it  desecrated?  Libebtt  was  en- 
graven on  the  standard  under  which  they  fought 
— ^to  enslave.  EauAiJTT  the  motto  on  the  sword- 
blade  which  was  wielded  for  plunder  and  oppres- 
sion. Pitt,  the  real  champion  of  the  social  rights 
of  man,  of  the  constitutional  monarchy — the  un- 
yielding champion  who  had.  stemmed  the  torrent 
of  a  world  in  arms,  encountering  adversity  undis- 
mayed, and  cheering  the  drooping  spirits'  of  the 
people,  urging  them  to  still  forthw'  enterprise, — 
was  swept  away  from  us  at  an  akrming  crisis  when 
the  modem  Attila  wielded  the  destiny  of  France, 
and,  in  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  an  imequalled 
despotism,  demanded  the  homage  of  the  nations. 
Pitt  knew  there  could  be  no  peace  with  France 
tmder  the  powers  that  ruled ;  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  imder  the  Sidmouth  administration; 
it  had  failed,  and  no  change  had  taken  place  by 
which  the  hope  of  peace  could  be  obtained  upon 
any  terms  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  nation.     His  death  was  deeply  deplored, 
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and  by  no  one  more  Bincerely  than  his  political 
adversary  Sheridan. 

Pitt's  colleagues  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  their 
great  leader,  and  though  trained  and  reared  to  a 
perfect  assurance  of  the  soundness  of  his  policy 
and  the  necessity  of  its  prosecution,  feared  to 
grasp  the  reins  which  had  fiillen  from  his  master- 
hands;  while  the  country,  alarmed  at  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  public  afEairs,  was  clamorous  for  a  peace 
upon  any  terms,  and  for  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration. These  circumstances  combined  called 
Charles  James  Fox  into  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  to  office, 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  appointment  being 
literally  no  more  than  a  mere  sinecure,  and  under 
any  other  circumstances  beneath  his  acceptance  ' 
but  Sheridan's  habitual  good  nature  could  scarcely 
be  provoked  by  any  overlooking  of  his  merits, 
and  while  he  left  himself  sulgect  to  party  nomi- 
nation he  could  never  condescend  to  solicit. 

The  Fox  administration  brought  back  many  of 
the  stragglers  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  seceded 
from  the  ranks  ;  and,  although  public  confidence 
was  not  very  warmly  expressed,  the  reliance  was 
peace,  which  it  was  presumed  he  could  effect, 
since  his  cordial  reception  at  the  Tuileries  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  the  familiarity  of  their 
intercourse  during  his  stay  in  the  Fr^ich  capita^ 
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at  the  period  of  the  short-Iired  peace  of  1802-8, 
furnished  that  assuranoe ;  and  while  it  was  the 
sole  cause' of  his  deration  to  office,  would  have 
sustained  him'  in  it  with  moderate  measures,  and 
his  long-since  pledged  system  of  retrenchment 
and  economy. 

Sheridan  was  passive :  he  did  not  beliere  in 
that  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  war&re 
prosecuted  upon  principle,  and  a  state  of  peace  in 
which  that  principle  was  wholly  abandoned ;  lie 
could  not  be  brought  to  rely  upon  the  permanence 
of  any  peace  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the 
concessions  demanded,  and  which  in  the  event 
must  be  submitted  to  that  arch-coimcillor  and 
adviser,  Talleyrand.  Bonaparte  was  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  power,  and  his  arrogant  exactions  and 
demands  arose  in  proportion  to  his  successes,  while 
his  hatred  of  England  was  manifest  in  his  every 
action.  She  was  the  inflexible,  persistent  enemy 
he  had  not  conquered,  and  which  he  had  deter- 
mined by  every  united  effort  to  subdue. 

Sheridan  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  new  position:  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  any  peace  which  could  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  country,  still  firm  in  the  attitude 
of  defiance  ;  while  France,  flushed  with  her  victo- 
ries, felt  herself  in  no  condition  to  yield  in  the 
arrogance  of  her  pretensions.    But,  strange  infa* 
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tuation  !  while  in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  state  policy,  he  betrayed  an  utter  want  of  it  in 
his  own.  Urged  by  his  ambition  to  represent  the 
city  of  "Westminster  in  Parliament,  he  stepped 
aside  from  the  solid  rock  of  his  parliamentary 
independence,  secured  in  the  hearts  of  a  people 
devoted  to  his  cause.  He  abandoned  Stafford, 
which  would  have  clung  to  him  in  weal  and  in 
woe,  through  life  and  to  death :  his  vanity  and 
ambition  led  him,  scripturally  speaking,  to  erect 
his  house  upon  the  sands,  and  he  became  the 
victim  of  his  folly. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  quickness  of  his 
perceptions,  the  rapid  glance  of  forethought  which 
was  BO  evident  in  all  hia  public  movements,  should 
have  forsaken  him  at  the  eventful  period  when  all 
his  future  was  poised  in  the  scale ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  his  future  was  decided. 

Westminster  returned  him  to  the  Commons,  in 
the  seat  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fox.  Short- 
lived, indeed,  was  that  Whig  administration  'which 
came  into  power  under  the  influence  of  his  name, 
and  was  scattered  abroad  like  ehaflf  before  the 
wind  by  his  expiring  breath. 

Within  that  memorable  year,  1806,  three  dis- 
tinct administrations  had  existed,  bearing  the  seals 
of  office  ;  and  also  records  the  burial  of  three  of 
the  mpst  distinguished  men,  taken  each  in  his 
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distinct  position,  the  world  had  ever  known  as 
co-existent,  or,  in  other  words,  cotemporary  with 
each  other — Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Fox. 

We  are  now  drawing  to  the  close  of  our  poli- 
tical life,  to  be  wound  up  with  the  close  of  this 
chapter.  The  re-formation  of  the  Addington  ad- 
ministration, pledged  to  the  policy  of  its  great 
predecessor,  drove  Sheridan  back  again  to  the 
ranks  of  opposition  ere  he  was  weU  warmed  in 
his  official  seat  as  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  act  of  con- 
descension upon  the  part  of  the  King,  that  he 
sent  for  Sheridan,  expressing  his  desire  that  he 
should  continue  where  he  was,  explaining  to  him 
that  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  sustain  the 
Cabinet  by  his  vote  in  any  case  inconsistent  with 
his  own  views;  but  Sheridan  respectfully  de- 
clined the  gracious  offer,  saying,  '^  May  it  please 
your  Majesty,  I  came  in  with  the  party  with 
whose  fortunes  I  am  allied,  and  honour  demands 
that  I  go  out  with  them."  The  good  old  King 
shook  his  head  in  disapproval,  and  the  matter 
ended. 

On  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Sheridan  offered 
himself  again  for  Westminster.  Notwithstanding 
every  effort  that  bis  friends  could  make,  with 
poor  old  Mother  Butler  in  the  field  beating  np 
for  reciTiits,  and  marching  up  at  the  hea^  of  her 
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battalion  to  the  poll,  he  was  defeated.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  BnsseUs,  of  the  Percys,  and  the 
Grosvenore  was  pledged  in  other  quarters — that 
influence  which  had  never  failed  in  the  cause  of 
Fox.  The  government  influence,  which  could 
always  secure  one  of  its  own  members,  was  against 
him,  while  the  mobocracy  was  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  a  Burdett,  who  wielded  the  purse  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  wealthy  Thomas  Coutts.  What, 
then,  was  left  to  him  hut  the  occasional  dropping 
in  of  a  few  split  votes  irom  the  ranks  of  his  ad- 
versaries ?  His  defeat  was  certain,  and  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether,  upon  after  consideration, 
he  could  have'  been  very  sanguine  of  the  result. 

Michael  Angelo  Taylor  procured  his  return  for 
the  borough  of  Ilchester,  but  he  deeply  deplored 
the  loss  of  Stafford.  By  one  false  step  the  bo- 
rough of  Stafford  was  irretrievably  lost.  He  had 
deserted  it,  and  his  des^iou  could  never  be 
forgiven. 

His  visits  to  Orlt<m  House  were  not  less  fre- 
quent than  upon  former  occasions.  An  informal 
separation  had  taken  place  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  had  taken  up  her 
residence  at  Blackheath,  whithOT  she  had  retired, 
giving  up  CarltOTX  altogether ;  and  the  hospitaHties 
of  the  palace  wwe  extended  to  the  miserable 
satellites  basking  in  royal  favour,  and  to  the  roue 
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who,  priding  himself  on  his  reception,  rejoiced  in 
wearing  the  livery  of  a  disgracefol  servitnde. 
Sheridan,  however,  was  the  favoured  guest — ad- 
mitted 4o  privacy,  the  most  earnestly  sought,  and 
the  highest  prized — the  depositor  of  his  secrets, 
and  the  coimseller  and  adviser  in  his  domestic 
difficulties.  Leaping  over  the  gap  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  the  incidents  of  which  are  scarcely 
worth  recording,  so  feur  as  the  suhject  of  our  me- 
moir is  concerned,  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  oar 
history  when  the  fate  of  the  Whigs  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  an  act  of  Providence  affecting  the 
destiny  even  of  nations  as  well  as  monarchies. 

Eeports  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  &11 
of  the  year  1810,  that  symptoms  had  appeared  of 
the  return  of  that  unhappy  malady,  which  in  the 
year  1789  had  incapacitated  the  King  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  controlling  duties.   The  whispers  had 
hitherto  been  confined  within  very  narrow  circles, 
but  measures  appearing  necessary  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  regency,   Sheridan  became  negociant  ' 
of  the  terms  upon  which  it  could  be  accepted,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  demanded.     At 
length  it  was   announced  the  royal  mind  had 
hopelessly  broken  down,  leaving  small  chance  of 
its  ever  being  restored.     The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  immediately  installed  in  a  restricted  regency 
for  one  year,  when,  should  it  appear  upon  medical 
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examination,  that  there  -was  no  ab^ment  in  his 
Majesty's  lamentable  disorderj  then  to  assmno  the 
entire  functions  of  the  crown,  the  same  as  though 
he  had  arrived  at  it  by  succesBion.  The  Prince 
on  his  accession,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  with  a 
filial  piety  for  which  his  friends  did  not  give  him 
much  credit,  and  his  enemies  pronounced  hypo- 
crisy, in  other  words,  political  apostasy,  an- 
nounced as  his  first  measure  his  determination  of 
continuing  in  office  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
the  cabinet  which  Ha  father  the  King  had  ap- 
proved,— affording  as  a  reason,  that  as  he  only 
held  the  crown  in  trust,  he  did  not  feel  autho- 
rised in  making  any  changes  in  disobedience  of 
tiie  royal  will;  that,  should  the  King  recover,  he 
might  restore  the  crown  as  he  had  received  it. 
The  Whigs  were  chagrined  but  not  dismayed ;  the 
reason  assigned  could  not  be  disputed ;  thus  they 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  raUy  in  their 
strength  in  defeat  of  the  administration,  when 
it  was  relied  upon,  the  Prince  would  gladly  avaU 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  calling  them  to  his 
counsels. 

Sheridan,  however,  was  not  so  strongly  im- 
pressed Avith  this  opinion.  He  had  perceived 
something  like  a  wavering,  and  a  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  question  to  his  own  views,  exciting 
a  Biispicion  in  his  mind  that  the  Prince  was  not 
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Whiggiahly  inclined  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet)  uncalled  for  by  Parliament ;  in  this  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  by  his  endeayonra  of 
conciliating  the  ministry  and  bringing  them  oyer 
to  his  views  in  a  certain  delicate  investigation, 
about  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  those  in  whose  prin- 
ciples he  had  formerly  concurred.  Sheridan, 
although  warmly  attached  to  the  Prince,  was  not 
the  man  to  confederate  against  a  woman,  whose 
misfortunes  were  heaped  upon  her,  and  who, 
under  the  afflictions  of  the  monarch,  had  lost  her 
only  protector.  Slander  had  been  busy  in  her 
repudiation,  and  rumour  charged  her  with  crimes 
amounting  to  treason ;  she  was  accused  of  having 
become  the  mother  of  a  male  child,  in  violation, 
&o.,  &c.,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  crown,  &c., 
&c.  Many  fathers  were  given  to  this  spurious  off- 
spring, among  whom  we  shall  not  hesitate' to 
name  Captain  Manby,-  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  a  cele- 
brity of  tiie  day,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  gallant 
officer,  the  hero  of  Acre. 

Sheridan  knew  too  much  of  court  intrigue,  too 
much  of  slander  in  its  inoipiency,  and  in  its 
growth,  to  place  much  reliance  in  report ;  and  he 
well  knew  the  Prince  would  not  be  over-nice  in 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  wife;  still  he 
could  not  but  feel  it  necessary  to  institute  an  in- 
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quiry  hj  wbich  the  Princess  might  be  convioted 
or  absolved  of  the  weighty  charge  that  was 
brought  against  her. 

The  Princess  herself  demanded  investigation 
loudly  and  vehemently.  The  Prince,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  his  "Whig  friends  by  whom 
hewas  surrounded,  "with  that  magnanimity  which 
BO  eminently  characterised  his  general  conduct, 
however  painful  to  his  feelings,  consented  to  her 
Royal  Highness's  demand,  sincerely  believing  in 
her  innocence."  His  enemies,  however,  or  those 
opposed  to  his  licentious  habits,  which  were  too 
notorious  and  probably  too  much  exaggerated  to 
escape  public  animadversion,  attributed  to  him 
more  culpable  motives  in  his  acquiescence,  believ- 
ing that  perjury  would  be  employed  to  victimize 
the  unhappy  object  of  his  condemnation.  Sheri- 
dan took  small  share  and  but  slender  interest  in 
this  distressing  investigation,  which  happily  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  accused. 

It  must  be  remarked,  this  prosecution  or  deli- 
cate investigation,  as  it  was  named,  was  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  "WTiigs  collected  round  Carlton  Palace,  and  the 
noble  defence  of  that  much-wronged  lady  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their 
leader  Percival — that  upright  man  whom  interest 
could  not  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty. 
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Sheridan  was  of  opinion,  and  no  man  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  than 
himself,  that  Fercival  was  in  constant  advisement 
of  the  Kegent  during  the  progress  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  who  from  some  inscrutable  motive 
or  other  lent  a  secret  hand  to  her  deflence  while 
sustaining  in  the  same  secret  manner  her  perse- 
cutors. "  It  was  painful,"  said  Sheridan,  "  to  con- 
template his  insincerity  to  his  WMg  Mends  whom 
he  was  sacrificing  to  the  unpopularity  of  bis  own 
cause,  while  he  was  fortifying  himself  with  rea- 
sons for  ejecting  them  from  his  counsels."  Still 
to  Sheridan  himself,  to  all  appearance,  he  kept 
faith,  but  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
he  had  not  become  so  necessary  to  him  that 
he  could  not  be  dispensed  with;  the  time  had 
not  arrived  when  he  could  exhibit  the  cold 
shoulder. 

Friendship  becomes  troublesome  when  it  pre- 
sumes to  be  corrective.  Many  of  the  acts  of  the 
Regent  he  could  not  justify  to  himself ;  he  had 
called  upon  Sheridan  to  assist  in  intrigues  which  he 
(Sheridan)  could  not  join  in  as  a  man  proud  of  the 
integrity  of  his  public  character.  He  could  not  be- 
tray his  party,  he  did  not  always  concur  with  them, 
but  his  defection  in  such  cases  was  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  the  free  exercise  of  a  discreet  judgment. 
The  Prince,  who  had  sustained  the  Tory  adminiEh 
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tration,  and  disgracefully  thrown  off  the  party 
which  had  clung  to  him  in  his  embarrassments 
with  a  fidelity  which  had  deeply  injured  their 
popularity,  was  still  anxious  to  regain  the  affec- 
tions and  services  of  Sheridan,  confident  in  his 
fidelity  and  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment.  Par- 
liament was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  he  well  knew 
the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Commons  by 
one  with  slender  resources  who  had  unseated  him- 
self for  Stafford  and  sustained  a  defeat  for  West- 
minster. The  Prince,  who  was  more  than  solici- 
tous to  retain  Sheridan  in  his  cause,  with  his 
nsual  adroitness  seized  upon  this  as  the  fitting 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  Whigs  by  withdrawing 
from  their  ranks  the  most  powerful  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  enlisting  a  man  whom  he  conceived  to 
be  more  than  half  iuolined  to  Toryism,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  voted  on  several  questions  of  a  public 
nature  independent  of  party. 

Knowing  sufficient  of  the  man  to  entertain  a 
strong  doubt  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  proposal, 
he  approached  it  with  great  delicacy,  tendering 
him  a  seat  in  one  of  the  government  boroughs, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  not 
stand  pledged  to  his  support  of  such  measures  as 
he  could  not  approve  of.  Sheridan  listened  with 
attention  and  decision,  confessing  himself  honoured 
but  not  flattered  by  his  Koyal  Highness's  con- 
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descension,  since  the  kindness  of  the  o£Fer  implied 
a  doubt  of  his  political  integrity. 

"Political  folly,"  returned  the  Regent,  hastily, 
and  with  some  degree  of  warmth.  "  "Well,  if  that 
is  your  determination,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  impose 
upon  yourestrainta  troublesome  to  your  conscience ; 
there  are  matters,  however,  in  which  I  must  re- 
quire your  forbearance,  not  to  assist  in  the  debate 
on  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  knowing  our  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  not  to  interest  yourself  in 
any  way  in  any  question  which  may  be  agitated 
referring  to  a  personage  with  whom  and  myself 
certain  differences  have  and  still  exist,  unless  you 
can  warmly  sympathise  with  my  feelings  and 
pursue  the  course  I  may  direct." 

"  Your  Eoyal  Highness  may  command  me," 
replied  Sheridan,  with  irresistible  firmness,  "  in 
every  thing  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
duties.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  cannot 
deviate  from  those  principles  which  have  been 
the  guide  of  my  conduct  in  that  house ;  the 
sacrifice  is  too  great  even  for  friendship ;"  adding 
with  a  smile,  "Like  the  Ethiop,  I  cannot  change 
the  colour  of  my  skin  ;  but,"  more  seriously,  re- 
turning to  the  subject,  "  there  is  one  way  in  which 
I  may  meet  your  Royal  Highness'a  wishes,  and 
that  is,  in  a  future  parliament,  declining  the 
honour  of  a  seat." 
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The  Priiice,  startled,  expressed  his  surprise 
and  approbation. 

"  Do  you  mean  ?"  was  the  response. 

"  I  do  ! "  said  Sheridan. 

"Tou  arc  a  true  man  of  chivalry,  Sheridan, 
and  my  fevour  is  with  you  constantly." 

The  audience  was  concluded.    Sheridan  never 
again  entered  Cariton  House. 

They  never  met;  the  Regent  gave  himself  up 
to  the  indulgence  of  "his  passions,  which  had 
ripened  vrith  his  years  and  obscured  the  nobler 
qualities  of  his  mind  in  those  eariier  days  when 
it  might  have  been  conceived  they  were  less  sub- 
servient to  control,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  his 
irregularities,  furnished  the  hope  of  a  brilliant 
future.  Surrounded  by  flatterers  too  willing  to 
join  in  his  revels  and  pander  to  his  vicious 
tastes,  Brookes's  was  abandoned,  the  merry- 
makings of  the  "  Salutation  "  were  foi^tten,  and 
old  friends  and  associates  blotted  out  of  memory. 
Sheridan  often  expressed  himself  humiliated 
by  the  proposals  of  the  Prince,  and  disgusted 
with  the  heartlessness  of  political  intrigue. 

Sheridan's  political  life  terminated  with  the 
Parliament,  which  was  speedily  dissolved. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

KUBABBASSMZNTS  INCREASING — OPENING  OF  NEW  DBDRT — 
SHEKIDAN,    UHALIE,   AND  THE   FOOTPADS — HARRIES   HISS 

OGLE MARItlAGB    SETTLLMENT IRtLANo's    rOEGERIES  ; 

"VORTIGERN" — THOMAS    SHEHIDAS    lOlNKD   IN    UANAOB- 

MENT — THE   "CASTLE   SPECTEL" — SHERIDAN'S  WIT THE 

"STRANOEH" — "  P1ZAEH0"-^AN   ADVENTURE — DEATH  OF 
JOHN  FALUER. 

The  long  interval  which  bad  elapsed  between 
the  destruction  of  the  old  theatre  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  could  not  but  increase  the  embarrass- 
ments of  its  proprietor,  whose  sole  revenue  arose 
from  the  operations  of  the  drama.  Nor  were  those 
embarrassments  limited  to  those  arising  from 
personal  expenditure — the  cost  of  the  building 
itself  exceeding  by  many  thousands  the  estimate, 
together  with  the  interest  on  the  shares  (of 
£1£0,000  the  capital),  which  had  to  be  paid  during 
the  erection,  the  ground-rent,  the  purchase  of  the 
Killigrew  patent,  with  sundry  other  items  amount- 
ing to  a  sum  exceeding  £50,000  loss  in  the 
three  years  preceding  its  opening,  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1794,  the  theatre  being  then  in  a  perfectly  un- 
finished state  in  its  exterior  construction,  although 
in  its  interior  splendidly  adomed,  and  fitted  in  an 
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elegant  and  classic  taste,  unrivalled  in  beauty 
and  effectiveness  in  every  requisite  of  dramatic 
exhibition. 

It  opened  with  the  tragedy  of  "Macbeth," 
with  John  P.  Kemble  as  Macbeth^  and  his  sister, 
the  inimitable  Siddons,  as  Lady  Macbeth^  while 
every  character  was  powerfully  sustained  by  a 
theatrical  corps  never  equalled  on  any  stage  for 
its  numerical  strength; — \t  was  the  peculiar 
feature  of  Kcmble's  management  and  the  liber- 
ality of  Sheridan  never  to  omit  any  amount  of 
expenditure  which  could  give  the  charm  to 
drama  in  its  perfect  resemblance  to  nature,  which 
it  was  founded  to  illustrate,  nor  to  retain  in  their 
service  performers  unequal  to  its  duties.  It  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that  on  this  night 
Edmund  Kean,  the  great  tragedian,  then  a  mere 
boy  of  some  eight  years,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  boards  as  one  of  the  blue-devils  in 
the  witches  scene,  so  poetically  devised,  and  so 
masterly  illustrative  of  the  great  bard,  revelling  in 
the  realms  of  fancy,  exhausting  worlds,  and  who,  in 
his  boundless  genius,  could  then  "imagine  new." 

So  great  was  the  excitement  on  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  that  it  became  crowded  to  an  over- 
flow on  the  fii*st  opening  of  the  doors. 

Miss  Farron,  the  most  accomplished  actress  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  delivered 
an  address  adapted  to  the  purpose,  exciting  the 
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enthasiasm  of  the  audience  in  the  means  that  had 
been  employed  in  securing  the  capacious  building 
and  the  audience  from  conflagration,  very  happily 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  massiTC  iron  cur- 
tain, which  on  its  fall  divided  the  audience  from  the 
stage  and  scenery,  thus  confining  the  flames  to  the 
department  in  which  it  was  most  probable  they 
would  originate.  The  curtain  on  beii^  lowered 
was  struck  with  heavy  hammers,  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  was  something  more  than  stage  iron,  which 
by  its  dlang  reverberated  through  the  house, 
mingling  with  the  uproarious  clamour  of  a  de- 
lighted audience. 

Od  ita  being  raised  another  burst  of  applause 
rang  from  every  quarter  on  the  exhibition  of  a  cas- 
cade of  water  rushing  down  from  tanks  with  which 
the  roof  had  been  supplied,  roaring  info  a  huge 
basin  prepared  for  its  reception  ;  dashing,  splash- 
ing, tumbling  over  artiScial  rocks,  but  leaving  no 
doubt  of  its  own  reality,  and  clearly  showing  that 
in  such  an  awful  event  as  that  of  fire,  they  could 
not  only  extinguish  the  flame  upon  the  instant, 
from  whetever  quarter  it  could  originate,  but 
actually  drown  the  theatre. 

It  was  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions — taken 
with  the  performances  of  the  evening,  with  the 
incidental  music  of  Matthew  Locke,  in  which  all  the 
vooalista  of  the  theatre  joined,  induing  Kelly, 
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Crouch,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and 
Mrs.  Bland — that  had  ever  been  presented  for 
public  entertainment,  or,  we  may  safely  add,  that 
ever  will. 

On  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  audience  retired 
in  admirable  harmony,  delighted  and  amazed. 

Night  after  night  the  same  performances  were 
repeated,  and  without  any  abatement  of  public 
interest;  by  the  treasurer's  books  the  house 
was  actually  clearing  nightly  an  average  of  £300. 

With  all  this  success,  the  means  were  slow  in 
working  off  so  heavy  an  indebtedness,  while  the 
hungry  claimants  whose  terms  of  credit  had  ex- 
pired pressed  forward  those  claims  with  unusual 
rigour;  whereas^  with  a  little  patience,  and  a 
wise  and  prudent  disposition  of  the  proceeds  in 
progressive  collection,  all  might  have  been  easily 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Sheridan's  pecuniary  resources,  which  never 
failed  him  under  any  circumstances,  were  drawn 
into  requisition,  and  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and 
loans  were  negotiated,  to  remove  the  evil  of  the 
day,  but  not  to  remedy  it.  The  facility  with 
which  he  could  raise  the  supplies  was  the  root  of 
the  embarrassment  under  which  he  so  constantly 
laboured ;  and  his  unwavering  pursuit  of  the 
social  evil,  so  to  express  ourselves,  now  thoroughly 
confirmed,  together  with  his  habitual  negligence 
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in  all  monetary  matters,  as  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  peffionals,  increased. 

dalie,  tho  wine-merchant,  whom  we  haTe 
already  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
relates  an  anecdote  which  we  think  amusing,  while 
it  exhibits  his  great  presence  of  mind. 

Sheridan  had  entertained  the  thought  of  renting 
a  cottage  at  Putney,  and  Chalie  drove  him  in  his 
dennet  to  take  a  view  of  tlie  premises.  It  is  pos- 
sible they  had  both  partaken  freely  of  the  bottle, 
having  taken  an  eurly  dinner  at  tho  Swan  Inn, 
Walham  Green,  and  kept  to  the  table  until  it  was 
dark.  On  their  return  home  they  were  stopped 
by  two  men,  just  as  they  arrived  at  the  dead  wall 
enclosing  Sir  Henry  Wilson's  park,  at  Little 
Chelsea.  One  held  tho  horse's  head,  while  tho 
other  demanded  their  money,  in  coarse  but  very 
intelligible  terms.  Sheridan  protested  he  had  no 
money — "My  friend  can  accommodate  you,"  he 
said,  very  calmly  ;  "  and  for  myself,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  can  do :  I  can  give  you  mt  note." 
Chalio  was  "  cleaned  out,"  to  uso  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion. Wo  believe  the  note  was  not  accepted; 
and,  as  these  matters  are  genci-ally  conducted  in  a 
hurry,  the  fellows  moved  off. 

We  believe  we  may  safely  aver  for  a  fact,  this 
to  bo  the  first  time  that  a  note  of  hand  was  ever 
offered  as  booty  to  the  knights  of  the  road. 
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Sheridan,  however,  felt  inclined  to  reform — in 
otbcr  words,  to  reform  his  habits.  He  had  been 
a  widower  for  four  years,  and  that  four  years  had 
been  wasted  in  the  vain  efforts  of  dissipating  his 
mourning  for  the  greatest  domestic  affliction — 
the  loss  of  a  wife  and  child,  tenderly  if  not 
immoderately  beloved.  He  had  captivated  the 
affections  of  a  lady,  bis  junior  in  years,  who  had 
become  fascinated  with  his  manners  and  address, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  name;  and,  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, she  could  not  perceive  those  traces  of 
dissipation  written  in  legible  lines  upon  his 
forehead ;  or,  if  perceived,  inspired  with  the 
generous  thought  that  she  might  draw  him 
back  to  the  domestic  hearth  which  he  had  de- 
serted. 

She  had  her  full  share  of  female  loveliness — 
highly  educated,  amiable,  and  tender,  and  de- 
voted in  her  attachments.  Sheridan  was  not 
insensible  of  her  merits ;  he  felt  that  to  woo  was 
to  win ;  he  made  his  proposals,  which  were  ac- 
cepted, on  the  condition  of  a  settlement  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  of 
that  value,  upon  her  and  her  issue — the  Kcv.  Dean 
Oglo,  her  father,  contributing  as  her  dower  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Sheridan  raised  the 
money.  Folsden,  a  fine  estate  situate  near  Dork- 
ing in  the  county  of  Surrey,  was  for  sale ;  it  was 
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purohasedy  and  the  setUement  and  the  maniage 
consummated. 

Moore,  in  his  memoirs,  hasards  a  doobt,  an  in- 
vidious question,  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  means 
by  which  the  money  was  raised  to  ^ect  this 
purpose;  thus  showing  how  little  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  or 
those  fitcts  which,  upon  a  very  slight  inquiry,  he 
might  have,  established.  Bichard  Ironmonger,  of 
Brighton,  disposed  of  the  property  and  became 
one  of  the  trustees,  on  the  issue  of  ten  debentures 
or  rent-charges  of  three  thousand  pounds  on  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase,  and 
the  balance  employed  in  discharging  an  equal 
amount  of  the  incumbrances  on  that  property. 

It  must  be  remarked,  and  may  be  perceived 
by  reference  to  dates,  that  from  the  death  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  his  marriage  ^th  tiie 
second,  his  pen  had  ceased  its  labours,  nor  could 
be  brought  into  action  by  any  of  those  advantages 
which  must  have  resulted  from  its  occupation. 
The  state  of  his  mind  consequently  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

Tranquillized  to  a  certain  extent,  domesticated 
as  far  as  such  a  spirit  could  be  tranquillized, 
or  be  domesticated  by  the  beloved  partner  of 
his  fireside,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  composi- 
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tion,  to  the  production  of  an  operatic  drama,  to  be 
called  "  The  Foresters,"  a  drama  which  in  my 
opinion,  jfrom  certain  scenes  flashing  with  wit  and 
the  keenest  satire  in  that  good-humoured  epigram- 
matic style  with  which  his  works  abound,  woidd 
have  enriched  the  stage  and  added  to  that  fame 
which  he  had  so  justly  acquired,  but  which,  like 
all  his  works,  was  never  actually  finished  until 
the  evening  on  which  they  were  announced  for 
performance :  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  closet. 

The  literary  world  had  been  for  some  months 
considerably  excited  by  the  reported  discovery  of 
an  old  chest,  said  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  great  bard  of  Avon,  and  containing  two  com- 
plete tragedies  which  had  never  seen  the  light, 
namely,  '*  Henry  the  iSecond,"  and  "Vortigem 
and  Kowenna,"  in  the  handwriting  of  the  bard, 
William  Shakspeare ;  with  numerous  papers,  com- 
prising a  last  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear," 
which  had  never  been  presented  on  the  stage,  and 
appeared  to  be  an  after-thought  of  the  great  poet, 
one  of  the  natui-e  of  a  confession  of  faith,  addressed 
to  Anne  Hathaway,  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife ;  together  with  a  lock  of  his  hair,  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Southampton,  master 
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of  tho  revels  to  Qaeen  Elisabetli,  addresaed  id 
William  Shakspeare,  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  com-^ 
mandiog  his  presence  with  that  of  his  oompany 
at  the  royal  Palace  of  Nonsuch  or  Theobald's,  or 
whatever  palace  her  Majesty  might  hold  her  court 
at  the  time  and  date  of  the  command,  &c.,  &c. 

Also  certain  deeds  of  conveyance  and  drafts  of 
agreement  with  Hemmings,  Condel,  and  othen^ 
his  principal  performers ;  with  such  a  profuse  mass 
of  miscellaneous  papers  as  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  of  their  being  anything  but  genuine. 

William  Henry  Ireland,  the  son  of  Samuel  Ire- 
land, of  No.  8,  Norfolk  Street,  in  tho  Strand,  well 
known  for  his  beautiful  engravings  illustrating 
his  several  tours  on  the  Eiver  Severn,  the  Wye, 
and  the  Medway  and  Thames,  brought,  but  was 
silent  on  the  means  by  which  he  procured  them, — 
on  the  solemn  pledge  of  an  oath  by  which  he  was 
bound,  as  ho  said,  never  to  reveal  the  hand  from 
which  he  received  them,  the  spot  on  which  they 
had  been  found,  or  the  place  in  which  the  chest 
had  been  deposited — slily  insinuating  at  the  same 
time  a  doubt  whether  the  unknown  gentleman 
had  not  sufficient  reasons  for  evading  inquiry. 

A  vast  amount  of  these  papers  was  on  view 
in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  and  the  curious  were 
invited  to  their  investigation.  Old  Doctor  Parr, 
a  devout  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  inspected  them, 
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and  satisfied  himself  of  their  authenticity;  he 
read  the  paper  called  the  "  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  pronounced  it  the  work  of  that  master-mind, 
adding  in  his  enthusiasm  :  '*  Our  Litany  abounds 
in  beauties,  our  Church  is  full  of  them,  but  here 
is  a  man  who  has  outstepped  us  all  in  moral  teach- 
ings and  divinity. 

Edmund  Malone,  the  able  and  learned  com- 
mentator upon  Shakspeare,  refused  to  admit,  but 
paused  to  condemn,  contemplating  the  papers  in 
their  vast  amount,  and  staggered  by  doubts  whe- 
ther it  were  possible  that  forgery  could  be  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  The  autographs  were 
perfect :  the  correspondence,  when  compared  with 
letters  in  existence  known  to  be  genuine,  bore 
upon  their  face  evidence  of  authenticity,  and  he 
held  it  impossible  that  the  ingenuity  of  any  man 
or  limited  number  of  men  could  ever  have  pro- 
duced so  complicated  and  so  diffuse  a  fraud ;  yet 
his  doubts  were  serious,  and  the  closest  investiga- 
tion was  demanded. 

John  Philip  Eemble,  the  actor  and  manager 
of  Drury  Lane,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  in  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Sheridan  was  silent. 

Ireland  published  a  large  folio  volume  of  these 
miscellaneous  wonders,  at  the  price  of  four  guineaSi 
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Tith  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  manuscripts  com- 
prehended vithin  its  pages. 

The  work,  although  at  that  eooTinous  price,  was 
sought  for  with  avidity.  It  contained  the  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  the  newly  discovered  last  scene 
of  the  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear,"  one  or  two  letters 
of  Lord  Southampton ;  with  numerous  short  pieces 
of  manuscript,  which  might  well  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  random  thoughts  of  the  great  bard  on 
which  he  might  have  set  very  little  value,  and 
in  all  probability  unintentionally  preserved  in  the 
clearing  out  of  the  wa?te  of  his  closet.  Such  was 
the  excitement  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  that 
Sheridan,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public  generally  for  the  representation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  finished  plays,  made  an  offer  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  night  for  the  performance  of 
"Vortigem,"  which  was  accepted,  and  it  was 
placed  in  immediat:e  rehearsal. 

"  Vortigem"  was  announced  for  a  first  repre- 
sentation on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1796, 
cast  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  company,  John 
Kemble  in  Vorligem,  and  the  fascinating  Jordan 
in  the  Saxon  maid,  Rowenjta. 

Every  box  in  the  theatre  had  been  secured  for 
several  days  before  the  evening  appointed,  and 
for  hours  before  the  doors  were  opened  for  admis- 
sion^  the  streets  were  crowded  with  an  anxious 
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multitude,  pressing  forward  upon  each  other  to 
witaess  the  first  representatioii  of  a  tragedy  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare. 

A  strong  police  force,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  was  assembled  to 
preserve  the  peace,  which  in  several  instances  had 
been  broken,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  carriage- 
way to  the  box-doors ;  but  that  was  impossible,  and 
Sheridan  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  an 
additional  force  from  the  Horse  Guards,  which 
was  stationed  at  each  of  the  entrances.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
order. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  open  the  rush 
was  tremendous.  Happily  no  accident  happened; 
the  arrangements  were  admirable,  by  which  the 
pressure  from  without  was  effectually  resisted, 
and  the  ingress  of  those  in  front  facilitated.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  boards  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  exposed  places,  announcing  the  fact 
that  the  house  was  crowded  to  an  overflow,  and 
that  no  more  tickets  would  be  issued  for  any  part 
of  the  house.  Thousands  were  turned  hack,  but 
still  the  streets  were  crowded  by  the  disappointed, 
determined,  if  they  could  not  see,  to  hear  the 
issue  of  the  performance. 

A  house  BO  overwhelming  is  rarely  propitious 
to  the  author's  first  night,  however  it  may  be 
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answerable  to  the  purposes  of  the  manager ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  furnished  no  very  fa- 
vourable augury,  since  there  was  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  play, 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  were  present  to  con- 
demn under  that  influence.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  curtain  drew  up,  silence  was  obtained,  and 
the  play  proceeded,  obtaining  more  attention  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Some  of  the  thoughts  were 
Bhaksperian,  and  the  characters,  although  sha- 
dowy outlines,  bore  some  resemblance  to  his 
pencUlings;  but  the  manage  of  the  scene  vaa 
wiry,  and  attenuated  to  a  tedious  length,  slug- 
gishly moving  along  without  incident,  and  devoid 
of  interest.  Patience  was  exhausted  ere  the  ter- 
mination of  the  third  act,  and  clamour  drowned 
the  fourth.  Kemble  was  tamo  and  insufi'erable, 
and  certainly  forgetting  his  duties  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  public,  contributed  his  ample 
share  to  its  condemnation.  In  the  scene  where 
he  is  wounded,  in  delivering  the  line, — 

"Death  with  his  icy  hand  now  drags  me  down," 

he  issued  it  with  such  a  freezing  apathy  that  the 
cries  of  "  OS,  oS,"  became  general ;  and  main- 
taining his  ground,  determined  to  die  again,  if  it 
so  pleased  the  audience  to  listen  to  his  meanings; 
for,  on  silence  being  restored,  he  approached  the 
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foot-lights,  and  addressing  Ihe  pit,  he  repeated 
the  hne.  When  the  tumult  was  revived,  the 
curtain  fell,  and  the  fete  of  "  Vortigern  "  was 
sealed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  imposture — which  was 
ultimately  confessed  to  by  Ireland,  who  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  author  and  solo  conspirator — on 
account  of  the  bold  daring  of  the  adventurer,  the 
talent  employed,  and  the  unremitting  labour  with 
which  it  had  been  pursued. 

Sheridan  was  never  known  to  oflfer  his  opinion 
in  the  matter  until  after  its  representation  on  the 
stage :  he  left  the  public  to  decide  on  its  merits, 
and  the  question  of  its  authenticity,  being  of 
opinion  that  such  a  mass  of  pnpers  as  had  been 
prepared  and  produced  in  support  of  its  claims 
was  more  thp.n  the  labour  of  one  man  could  have 
effected,  but  in  a  course  of  years'  devotion  to  the 
object. 

His  son,  Thomas  Sheridan,  having  attained  to 
his  majority,  was  admitted  into  the  management 
and  into  the  properties,  and  we  believe  his  share 
in  the  management  contributed  lai^ely  to  its 
prosperity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talents,  great  vivacity,  and  but  slightly  imbued 
with  his  fether's  feilicgs. 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
April,  1797,  Miss  Farren  retired  from  tho  stage,  to 
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assume  the  coronet  as  the  Countess  of  Derby. 
She  was  nnqnestionably  the  most  accompli^ted 
actress  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  boards  of  a 
public  theatre,  while,  in  private  life,  she  had 
sostained  herself  with  that  spotless  purity  and 
those  charms  of  character  qnalifying  her  for  the 
distiogoished  station  she  had  been  called  npon  to 
assnme.  We  should  scarcely  hare  rentared  to 
allnde  to  the  event  of  her  retirement,  but  for  the 
happy  compliment  paid  her  by  Sheridan.  She 
.  was  the  original  Lady  Teazle  of  the  stage.  She 
had  selected  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  for  the 
occasion.  When  the  curtain  fell  he  approached  her 
in  the  green-room,  surroimded  by  her  friends  and 
admirers:  raising  her  hand  with  some  emotion 
tenderly  to  his  lips,  he  breathed  into  her  ear, — 
"  God  bless  you.  Lady  Teazle  is  no  more,  and  the 
'School  for  ScandaV  has  broke  vp  for  the  holidays." 
Sheridan  was  singularly  happy  in  his  felicitations, 
their  brevity,  and  their  point. 

The  same  season  gave  birth  to  the  "  Castle 
Spectre  "  of  Matthew  G.  Lewis,  better  known  as 
Monk  Lewis,  from  a  very  questionable  romance 
under  that  name,  not  remarkable  either  for  its 
morality  or  its  decency,  but  eminently  so  for  its 
wide  circulation.  The  "  Castle  Spectre "  pos- 
sessed no  merit  but  in  the  novelty  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  introducing  on  the  stage  all  the  wild 
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flights  of  a  romantic  fancy — a  tyrant  baron,  with 
his  emissaries,  African  slaves,  dungeons,  daggers, 
escapes,  and — to  climax:  the  whole — the  spectre 
of  the  murdered  Evelina  appearing  to  her  daughter 
in  the  oratory  of  the  castle. 

The  scenery  and  stage  appointments  were  ex- 
cellent; the  music,  by  Kelly,  pleasing;  but  the 
scene  of  the  oratory,  with  the  inimitable  acting 
of  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  the  heroine,  Angela,  and  Mrs. 
Powel  aa  the  Spectre,  was  the  crowning  point  of 
its  great  success. 

Sheridan  was  asked  the  question,  why  he  had 
desecrated  the  stage  by  such  an  aboi-tion  ? 
"Abortion,  my  dear  firiend,"  was  the  reply; 
"  look  to  the  treasury.  I  have  long  entertained 
the  idea  of  converting  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  into 
a  comic  opera ;  despatching  the  fiery  Tybalt  with 
the  bravura  '  The  soldier  tired ;'  Mercutio  to  the 
lively  air  of  '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away ;'  and 
winding  up  with  a  grand  scene  in  the  graveyard, 
with  the  shade  of  the  Capulets  dancing  among 
the  tombstones  to  the  solemn  dirge  of  *  Where 
are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?  I  am  going 
a-milking,  sir,  she  said.'  Won't  it  be  capital; 
Lewis's  success  ensures  my  own." 

Sheridan's  satire  was  broad  and  keen,  bat 
admirably  fashioned.  On  an  after-occasion,  in 
the  warm  discussion  of  a  disputed  point,  Lewis 
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oflfered  to  bet  all  that  had  been  made  by  his 
"Castle  Spectre."  "My  dear  fellow,"  responded 
Sheridan, ."  I'll  not  take  that  bet,  but  I'll  bet  you 
all  it's  worth." 

In  the  season  of  1798,  March  24th,  Sheridan 
produced  his  version  of  the  "  Stranger "  of 
Kotzebue,  which  had  been  translated  by  Thomp- 
son, and  adapted  by  himself  to  the  requirements 
of  the  English  stage.  It  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  won  upon  public  favour  by  the  inimitable 
acting  of  Kemble  as  the  Stranger ^  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  Mrs.  Haller. 

In  the  following  season  he  lost  his  Joseph 
Surface  in  the  death  of  John  Palmer,  who,  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  favourite 
son,  expired  on  the  Liverpool  stage,  August  2nd, 
1798,  in  the  part  of  the  Stranger,  exclaiming — 

"  O  God !  0  God ! 
There  is  another  and  a  better  world !  *' 

Sheridan  was  deeply  aflfected  by  the  event,  and 
contributed  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  relief  of 
his  orphan  children. 

His  policy  in  management  was  marked  with 
a  sound  discretion.  On  being  rebuked  for  not 
employing  his  commanding  talents  to  more  legi- 
timate purposes  than  that  of  adapting  foreign 
sentimentality,  with  its  tinsel  embellishments,  to 
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the  English  stage,  he  replied,  in  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Johnson — 

** '  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
And  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live/ 

Kotzebue  and  Oerman  sausages  are  the  order  of 
the  day." 

In  the  following  season,  on  the  24th  day  of 
May,  1799,  he  produced,  in  obedience  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  Kotzebue's  "  Pizarro,"  with  all  its 
gorgeous  attirements,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  skeleton  employed,  he  had  so  clothed  with 
the  powers  of  his  pen  as  to  make  it  his  own.  It 
is  a  fact  creating  no  surprise  with  those  who  had 
rendered  themselves  familiar  with  his  habits  of 
procrastination,  that,  on  the  night  of  its  repre- 
sentation, the  close  of  the  last  act  was  written 
during  the  performance  of  the  first  four,  and  the 
parts  copied  and  distributed  to  the  performers  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of 
that  act  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  for  the 
fifth  and  last. 

Strange,  with  such  powers  always  ready  at 
command,  that  he  shoutd  neglect  their  use  until 
forced  by  necessity  to  their  exercise ! 

From  these  and  other  causes  resulting  from  the 
complication  of  the  machinery,  not  in  good  work- 
ing order,  the  play  was  not  concluded  until  after 
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one  o'dook  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  curtaiii 
to  be  drawn  up  for  the  afiter-piece. 

Never  was  there  a  more  good-natured  audienoe 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre;  its 
patience  and  endurance  was  beyond  all  former 
precedent.  But  it  was  a  Sheridan;  the  genius 
of  a  Sheridan  was  diffused  among  them,  pre- 
serving order  and  the  play  from  condemnation. 
No  other  man  would  have  dared  to  risk  his 
reputation  in  so  loose  and  slovenly  a  manner,  or 
escaped  the  fate  consequent  on  his  temerity,  while 
that  fate  would  have  been  so  well  deserved.  The 
acting  was  excellent,  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
three  distinct  cheers  reverberated  through  every 
part  of  the  house.  The  fashion  was  not  of  those 
days  of  calling  the  favourites  before  the  curtain 
to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  the  in- 
vidious nuisance  disparaging  the  efforts  of  minor 
claimants  was  then  unknown,  and  better  had  it 
been  if  it  never  had  had  birth.  "  The  play  was 
the  thing,"  and  the  performers  were  estimated 
according  to  the  talent  they  displayed  in  embody, 
ing  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  and  speaking 
his  lines  as  they  were  written  down  for  their 
delivery. 

"  Pizarro  "  was  enacted  by  a  corps  unequalled 
in  our  more  modem  days,  each  in  themselves  a 
star,  united  in  a  galaxy.    Barrymore  in  Pizano^ 
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Mrs.  Siddons  in  Elvira^  John  £emble  in  Rollay 
his  brother  Charles  Kemble  in  AlonzOj  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  in  CorUy  Dowton  representing  the  old 
Peruvian  Orozemhoy  Holland  sustaining  the  single 
scene  of  the  Spanish  Sentinel^  and  every  other  of 
the  characters  allotted  to  a  fitting  representative. 
Of  those  whose  names  we  have  enumerated,  to 
remind  us  of  the  days  when  drama  in  its  excel- 
lence was  deserving  of  that  patronage  which  was 
liberally  extended  to  it  by  a  judicious  people; 
when  we  see  it  in  its  decline,  we  find  deficiency 
the  cause,  and  the  question  arises,  shall  we  ever 
see  the  like  again  ? — we  fear  never. 

"  Pizarro,'^  on  the  first  night  of  its  representa- 
tion, hardly  amounted  to  the  quality  of  a  dress 
rehearsal ;  still  its  admirable  points  were  visible 
amid  the  defects,  endurable  from  those  flashes  of 
genius  occasionally  gleaming  through  their  haze. 
But  it  must  be  mentioned,  without  disparagement 
of  the  Kembles  and  their  assistants  in  the  scene, 
that  Mrs.  Jordan's  rendition  of  Cora^  in  her  sim- 
plicity and  beauty,  her  devoted  love,  her  friend- 
ship, and  maternal  affections,  was  the  great  charm 
drawing  down  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  The 
address  of  Rolla  to  the  Peruvians,  delivered  by 
Kemble  with  a  masterly  energy,  will  ever  remain 
in  record  of  his  eloquence,  his  loyalty,  and  his 
patriotism;  it  was  nightly  cheered  with  enthu- 
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nasm ;  it  warmed  up  the  affectkms  of  a  waieriitg 
people  in  troublescpoie  times — it  nnited  them;  and 
in  itn  pointed  reference  to  French  despotism,  and 
the  change  of  rule  idiich  in  its  daring  arrogance 
it  proposed  to  effect  by  inrasion,  bound  up  the 
whole  country  in  one  solemn  bond  of  loyalty  and 
affection,  awakening  its  jealousies  of  that  foul 
democrar;y  which  disgraced  France,  staining  it 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  the  violation  of  rule 
and  order. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  this  wonder- 
working play,  which  spread  its  influence  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  where  a 
theatre  could  be  found ;  and  no  theatre  could  work 
its  way  ii^ithout  it. 

It  was  the  last  of  his  stage  productions,  the 
last  and  the  greatest,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  effects  on  the  public  mind ;  for  although  we 
cannot  estimate  it  as  a  whole  to  any  of  his  former 
productions,  still  it  bore  the  unmistakeable  im- 
proHS  of  his  great  genius,  his  loyalty,  and  affection 
for  that  monarchy  which  had  been  shorn  of  its 
despotic  powers  by  the  constitution  of  1688,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  his  country — 
and  the  people  unanimously  responded  to  his 
patriotism. 

Such  was  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  address  of 
Holla  to  the  Peruvians,  in  extract  from  the  pub- 
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lished  play,  that  the  following  notice  was  stuck 
tip  in  the  bar-rooms  of  public-houses,  roadside 
inns,  and  in  provincial  taverns  and  hotels,  posted 
in  prominent  places,  and  underlined  in  large 
characters — 

^^No  Democeat  admitted  here!" 

The  success  of  "  Pizarro,"  for  the  copyright  of 
which  Ridgway,  the  bookseller  of  Piccadilly, 
gave  him  two  thousand  guineas,  enriched  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre,  and  unhappily  encouraged 
his  indolence  while  it  should  have  stimulated 
his  industry. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

HABITS    KOT    RESTRAINED NEW    THEATRE PROSPEROUS 

AFFAIR    WITH    STUABT — WlLSON^S    DERT    OP     HONOUR 

STOPPED  BY  A  FOOTPAD  IN  HENRIETTA  STREKT ^THE  KIFTT 

POUND   NOTE — GUNTER^S  BILL — BURNING  OF  THE  THEA- 
TRE— Sheridan's   fortitude — rebuilt  by  coximitteb 

ON    shares    at    the    instance   of    peter    MOORRy    SAH. 

WHITBREAD  CHAIRMAN INDIGNITY  OFFERED  TO  SHERIDAN 

WITTILY  BUT  CALMLY  RESENTED. 

In  all  things  Sheridan  was  himself  alone ;  ha^^ng 
no  compeer,  finding  no  parallel.  The  home  which 
he  had  secured,  and  the  wife  he  had  selected  to 
adorn  it,  was,  with  all  her  charms  and  polished 
manners,  not  the  home  or  the  wife  of  his  first 
affections;  they  remained,  weakening  by  com- 
parison the  tenderer  ties  by  which  he  was  bound, 
and  when  the  novelty  of  his  new  condition  was 
worn  away,  returning  him  to  those  habits  which 
had  been  partially  restrained:  his  home  wanted 
that  attractive  charm  which  had  wooed  him  even 
in  his  dissipations.  Without  disparagement  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  that  amiable  lady  who 
had  found  a  place  in  his  affections,  in  return  for 
her  own  infatuation,  she  could  not  tempt  him 
from  those  failings  which  had  become  constitu- 
tional, and  which  defeated  every  endearing  effort 
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at  control.  The  hannony  of  that  home  was  not 
disturbed  by  tears,  by  lamentations,  and  upbraid- 
ings,  while  the  hope  of  his  reclamation  was  passing 
away,  and  yielding  to  patient  endurance  and 
resignation. 

He  courted  society,  and  found  it  at  Brookes's, 
St.  James'  Street,  the  "Bedfprd,"  Covent  Garden, 
and  at  the  "  Salutation,"  of  the  Widow  Butler;  his 
evenings,  when  otherwise  disengaged,  found  him 
at  one  or  other  of  these  his  most  favourite  resorts, 
joining  with  the  gay,  mixing  in  the  revel,  sportive 
in  wit,  lively  in  fancy,  and  boyish  in  frolic  His 
cares  were  cast  aside  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
threw  off  his  overcoat,  or  placed  his  hat  upon  the 
stand  ;  the  advance  of  years  had  not  sobered  his 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  damped  that  lightness  of 
heart  and  singleness  of  thought  which  had  at  all 
times  distinguished  him.  His  skeleton  was  in  his 
closet,  and  he  left  it  there,  seldom  visiting  it,  only 
when  appetite  failed  and  the  aching  head  reproved. 

Money,  money  was  the  presiding  demon  of 
his  day ;  not  in  itself  a  demon,,  but  in  its  impro- 
vident use,  and  unhappily  its  abuse :  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  raise  it  from  day  to  day,  as 
his  necessities  pressed  upon  him,  dissipated  all 
caution ;  the  evil  day  was  by  its  means  deferred, 
while  its  incumbranees  increased  with  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  interest  and  premiums  for  loans. 
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The  theatre  was  prosperous,  prodactivey  and, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  he  might  hare 
easily  released  himself  from  their  incumbrance. 
His  income  may  be  safely  computed  at  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years,  while  his  actual  expenditure — that  is,  of  his 
household — ^never  exceeded  fire ;  the  balance  was 
constantly  in  consumption  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  premiums  on  temporary  loans,  suits, 
law  costs,  and  judgments  against  his  property  in 
the  theatre,  which  frequently  swept  away  its 
receipts,  leaving  the  performers  frequently  with- 
out their  salaries. 

This  account  m^y  appear  monstrous,  incredible, 
but  it  is  not  less  the  fact.  He  would  give  his 
note  or  acceptance  at  any  time  to  his  creditor,  or  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  friend,  and  would  even 
issue  them  for  discount,  without  ever  receiving 
the  proceeds.  His  acceptances,  although  ques- 
tionable with  business  men,  were  always  esteemed 
good  by  the  lawyers,  because  they  ensured  a  suit, 
and  recovery  was  certain. 

We  know  of  one  ease,  which  was  not  solitary, 
and  which  we  give  in  illustration  of  his  extreme 
thoughtlessness,  and  that  utter  negligence  in  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs- 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Stuart  had  married  a 
pleasing  vocalist  of  the  name  of  Griffiths,  formerly 
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a  pupil  of  Michael  Kelly.  She  was  well  known 
to  the  Dublin  stage,  and  something  of  a  favourite 
with  the  audience.  Stuart  was  anxious  to  procure 
her  an  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  and  applied  to 
Sheridan  for  that  purpose.  Unluckily  for  the 
good-natured  and  indiscreet  manager,  at  one  of 
those  interviews  a  clamorous  creditor  for  a  few 
pounds  made  his  appearance  in  the  hall,  vocifer- 
ously demanding  his  money,  and  swearing  he 
would  not  leave  the  house  without  it.  Bob 
Farebrother,  who  had  attended  the  door,  attempted 
to  pacify  the  man,  but  failed — ^the  altercation 
was  overheard.  Farebrother  drew  his  master 
aside.  "What  can  I  do,  Bob?"  said  Sheridan, 
excited ;  "  I  have  not  got  live  pounds  in  the 
house — the  man  must  call  again,  and  be  paid." 

Stuart  seized  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  gaining  his  object,  by  laying  Sheridan  under 
an  obligation.  "  If  Mr.  Sheridan  will  permit 
me,"  he  said,  "and  accept  the  offer  as  kindly  as  it 
is  made ;  I  know  how  painful  it  is  to  be  troubled 
by  such  men  under  such  circumstances,  but  I 
have  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket  which  I  have  no 
immediate  use  for,  and  can  fi^eely  spare  it,  if  he 
will  give  me  his  note  at  two  months,  which  will 
answer  my  purposes  just  as  well." 

Sheridan  looked  at  him  with  surprise ;  thought 
him  a  good  fellow,  with  an  Irish  heart  and  a 
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strong  T)rogne ;  the  offer  was  accepted ;  the  man 
was  paid,  a  stamp  sent  for,  and  the  note  given, 
accompanied  by  a  note  to  Michael  Kelly,  his 
musical  director,  to  give  the  lady  a  hearing,  &e. 

Stuart  was  delighted  with  his  success,    and 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  on  Kelly 
with  his  missive,  accompanied  by  his  wife.    Kelly 
received  his  pupil  very  graciously;    but,  upon 
hearing  her  pretensions  to  rank  as  the  first  singer 
of  her  class — that  is,  the  prima  donna — a  term, 
by  the  bye,  not  then  in  assumption — he  expressed 
some  doubts  whether  he  could  receive  her  on 
such  terms.     The  lady  was  confident  of  a  brilliant 
success — the  husband  more  so;   a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  trial  of  her  voice  upon  the  boards, 
it   arrived,  it  was  a  failure ;   she   was  wholly 
deficient  in  power,  and  was  consequently  informed 
that  he  could  not  in  justice  to  the  theatre  announce 
her  for  an  appearance.     Stuart  was  furious,  and 
threatened  Sheridan  for  his  forty  pounds,  adding, 
*^  If  I  don't  get  it,  I'll  give  him  a  touch  of  the 
Irish  blackguard ;  shure  enough  he  knows  what 
that  manes." 

Kelly,  who  was  an  Irishman  himself,  but  not 
of  the  same  class,  apprized  Sheridan  of  his  in- 
tentions; who,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  having 
accepted  the  loan,  was  prepared  for  his  visit. 
The  money  was  paid;    but  Sheridan,  with  his 
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usual  negligence,  forgot  the  note,  which  the  fellow 
had  paid  away.  The  result  was,  when  it  arrived 
at  maturity  it  was  sued  upon.  Sheridan,  with  his 
usual  negligence,  pocketed  the  writ  which  had  been 
served  upon  him ;  judgment  was  obtained  against 
him  by  default,  and  execution  issued  against  the 
theatre  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds, 
including  sheriffs'  fees  and  sheriffs'  poundage. 

A  most  respectable  tradesman  of  the  name  of 
Wilson,  residing  in  Piccadilly,  held  Sheridan's 
note  for  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  severely 
pressed  for  the  money,  to  meet  his  own  engage- 
ments; he  had  repeatedly  called  upon  Sheridan 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  payment,  scorning  to 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities  by  instituting 
a  suit  for  recovery.  Chance  so  directed  it,  he 
called  at  a  time  when  Sheridan  had  a  few  hundreds 
laying  before  him  upon  the  table.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  said  Sheridan,  with  his  usual  good- 
natured  smile,  "  don't  look  that  way,"  pointing 
to  the  table ;  "I  have  not  a  pound  at  command, 
and  really  you  must  wait  for  a  few  days  longer, 
when  I  shall  be  better  circumstanced — that  money 
is  devoted  to  a  debt  of  honour,  which  you  know 
must  be  paid." 

"A  debt  of  honour,"  replied  Wilson  calmly, 
drawing  the  note  from  his  pocket  and  exhibiting 
it,  then  deUberately  tearing  it  up  and  scattering 
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itH  fragments  in  (he  fire,  adding,  "  Mr.  Sheridan, 
mine  is  a  debt  of  honour." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sheridan,  impetuously,  "  and 
must  be  paid  forthwith." 

This  spontaneous  act  was  in  the  character  oi 
the  man.  He  hod  lost  a  bet,  for  in  no  other  way 
he  gambled,  and  the  money  on  the  table  had  been 
raised  to  redeem  it 

When  Sheridan  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  tiie  dty  of  Westminster, 
he  proposed  his  son  Thomas  for  Stafford  with,  as~ 
he  then  thought,  the  certainty  of  success. 

"Well,  Tom,"  he  said,  joyously,  "-when  you 
are  elected,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"Do,"  responded  Tom;  "I  shall  not  follow 
your  steps,  my  dear  fether :  if  I  go  to  the  House 
I  shall  have  it  posted  on  my  hat, — To  Let." 

"  Indeed,  Tom ;  well,  that's  good ;  but  don't 
deceive  those  who  may  propose  to  bid  for  you : 
be  sure  to  add — Untubnjshbd." 

But  the  event  turned  out  adverse  to  their  hopes ; 
the  men  of  Stafford  were  not  to  be  turned  over 
from  the  &ther,  whom  they  idolized,  to  the  son, 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 

Tom  Sheridan  proceeded  to  Stafford  on  the 
canvass,  having  announced  his  intentions;  and, 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  his  father's  friends 
would  give  him  their  support,  proceeded  to  the 
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canvass.  On  arriving  within  a  mile  of  the  bo- 
rough, he  was  met  by  the  former  partisans  of 
Sheridan,  who  politely  declining  the  honour  of 
his  visit,  turned  his  horses'  heads  towards  Lon- 
don, assuring  him  that  his  road  lay  that  way. 
This  was  an  event  which  might  have  been  readily 
anticipated  by  the  reason  of  Sheridan's  own  de- 
fection. It  was  now  clear  that  he  had  lost  the 
borough  for  ever. 

The  disappointment  was  great,  for  he  dearly 
loved  his  son,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  his  ambition 
to  see  that  son  wreathed  with  the  honours  of  Par- 
liament; but  the  animal  spirits  never  failed  him ; 
since  that  event — that  one  event,  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  which  had  overcast  the  residue  of  his  life, 
he  expressed  himself  in  no  terms  of  anger ;  but  he 
severely  felt  the  loss  of  early  friends. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his  adversities  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  feel  their  depression : 
they  were  of  self-creation,  resulting  from  his  self- 
abandonment,  from  his  incorrigible  negligence 
and  the  waste  of  energy  in  shifting  off,  by  extra- 
vagant expedients,  the  crushing  weight  which 
could  not  but  ultimately  overwhelm. 

But  the  clouds  were  gathering  :  the  receipts  of 
the  theatre  were  falling  off  for  the  want  of  novelty, 
which  he  had  promised  to  supply  by  the  produc- 
tion of  his  "  Foresters,"  long  talked  of,  but  never 
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seen.  The  actors  had  to  be  paid,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  invoked,  the  receipts  of  the  trea- 
sury had  been  impounded,  and  his  resources  in 
that  quarter  stringently  reduced ;  but  his  spirits 
seem  to  have  upheld  through  all,  and  his  wit 
and  humour  as  abundant  as  ever.  His  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind  never  failed  him,  although 
reduced  to  expedients  which  pecuniary  difficulties 
might  suggest,  but  a  higher  sense  of  honour  would 
reject. 

One  night,  or  rather  morning,  as  he  was  re- 
turning  from  the  *' Salutation,"  not  at  all  improved 
by  the  potations  he  had  taken,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  ruffian  in  Tavistock  Street,  at  that  hour  when 
it  was  literally  deserted  and  the  watcliman  was 
snoring  in  his  box.  "Your  purse!"  demanded 
the  fellow. 

"My  purse?"  returned  Sheridan,  offering  no 
resistance.  "  Well,  here  it  is :  if  you  can  find 
anything  in  it,  it  is  more  than  I  can  ;  therefore, 
I  entreat  you,  let  us  go  halves  in  the  finding." 
A  step  was  heard  approaching,  and  Sheridan  was 
relieved,  but  not  before  a  deadly  blow  was  aimed 
at  his  head,  which  he  stopped  with  great  adroit- 
ness, and  by  superior  strength  of  arm,  wrenched 
the  weapon  from  the  fellow's  grasp,  who  fled. 
That  bludgeon  was  long  retained  as  a  trophy. 

Meeting  with  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird  one 
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day,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  he  gently  intimated  that  he  had  left 
hw  purse  'at  home.  "  Indeed,"  said  Kinnaird, 
"that  is  unfortunate."  "I  don't  know  about 
that,"  replied  Sheridan,  "  for  there  was  nothing 
in  it."  Kinnaird  laughed  heartily.  Sheridan 
continued :  "  You  don't  happen  to  have  left  yours 
at  home,  I  hope ;  for  I  seriously  want  the  loan  of 
a  ten-pound  note."  Kinnaird  laughed  more  hear- 
tily. Looking  over  his  pocket-book,  willing  to 
comply  with  the  request,  he  said,  "  I'iiaith,  She- 
ridan, I  have  not  got  one-~I  have  nothing  under 
a  fifty."  , 

"A  what?"  exclaimed  Sheridan;  "a  fifty? 
Nay,  Douglas,  you  are  deoeiving  me — there  is  no 
such  a  sum  in  the  world — they  have  departed — 
it  would  refresh  my  memory  to  look  upon  one." 

Kinnaird  placed  the  note  in  his  Imnd.  "  I 
am  satisfied,"  he  cried,  gazing  apon  it  mosta£Feo- 
tiouately — *'  perfectly  satisfied."  He  was  about 
to  return  it ;  Kinnaird  desired  him  to  fold  it  up 
for  farther  use. 

Tom  Sheridan  was  similarly  circamstanced  with 
his  father  at  times,  although  infinitely  more  pro- 
vident. On  one  occasion,  applying  to  his  father, 
who  in  answer  to  his  solicitation  said,  "  I  have  no 
money,  Tom ;  no  money,  so  what  is  to  be  done  7 
I  see  no  remedy  but  the  road,"  jokingly—"  the 
s2 
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road,  Tom — *  Stand  and  deliyer ;'  and  if  you  are 
fortunate,  you  may  supply  us  both." 

"I  tried  that  last  night,"  returned  Tom,  re- 
taliating the  joke.  "  I  stopped  your  treasurer, 
but  I  found  you  had  been  beforehand  with  me, 
and  robbed  him  of  all  he  had." 

Sheridan,  under  the  notorious  embarrassment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  did  not  find  the  same 
&cilities  in  raising  the  ways  and  means  which 
had  formerly  flowed  in  upon  him  in  such  abun- 
dance. Bankers  were  cautious,  friends  cool  and 
not  abundant,  lawyers  doubted  if  they  obtained  a 
judgment  they  could  obtain  the  money,  and  the 
Jews  wanted  additional  "shecurity." 

John  Hanson,  a  wealthy  furnishing  ironmonger, 
of  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  was  rather  a 
heavy  creditor ;  so  was  Gunter,  the  celebrated 
confectioner,  but  much  smaller  in  amount  of  the 
two.  Gunter  had  sent  in  his  bill,  demanding  im- 
mediate payment,  on  the  morning  when  Hansou 
called  for  the  settlement  of  his  own.  Gunter's 
bill  lay  upon  the  table.  Hanson  was  pressing, 
Sheridan  equally  apologetic. 

"  But  I  must  have  my  account  settled,  Mr. 
Sheridan,"  cried  the  man  of  iron ;  "  promises  are 
not  payment,  and  I  cannot  wait  any  longer," 

"  "Well,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  can  show  me 
the  way  how  to  settle  it,   I  shall  most  cheer- 
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fully  comply  with  your  wishes/^  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"  Me  show  you,"  retorted  Hanson ;  "  how  am  I 
to  know  your  resources  ?'^ 

"  Tou  know  Gunter ;  perhaps  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  take  his  bill,"  said  Sheridan,  with  a 
merriment  in  his  eye,  as  the  comical  thought 
struck  him,  while  glancing  at  the  paper  on  the 
table. 

*'  Not  at  all ;  I  know  Gunter  to  be  a  safe,  good 
man." 

"Well  then,"  handing  the  folded  paper  over  to 
the  expectant  tradesman,  "there's  his  bill — ^take 
it,  make  what  use  of  it  you  can,  and  when  you 
have  done  with  it,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  return  it 
receipted ;"  and  bowing  politely  on  quitting  the 
room,  he  left  the  bewildered  Hanson  to  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  joke,  as  might  best 
suit  his  fancy — he  had  been  too  importunate,  and 
he  felt  it. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  which 
one  successful  season  might  have  removed,  when 
that  dire  calamity,  the  destruction  of  his  theatre, 
bereaved  him  of  all  hope,  and  left  him  in  an  en- 
tanglement which  could  only  terminate  with  his 
life. 

It  was  announced  about  12  o'clock,  on  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  Feb.,  1810,  that  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
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was  on  fire,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  building  in  a  flame  announced  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  wide  spreading  of  its  blaze  over  the 
entire  of  the  metropolis.  Awfully  sublime  was 
that  terrible  conflagration,  which  no  human  effort 
could  subdue,  which  in  a  few  hours  converted  a 
most  noble  pile  into  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruin, 
which  destroyed  the  fortunes  of  its  proprietor,  and 
throw  hundreds  of  living  souls  into  a  despairing 
state  of  destitution. 

Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  of  the  terrible  event  Such  was  the  force 
of  its  flames,  as  mounting  to  the  roof  it  over- 
whelmed the  atmosphere  with  its  glaring  light, 
distinctly  to  be  seen  from  every  quarter,  it  illu- 
mined the  entire  Commons  as  though  a  city 
were  on  fire.  The  members  flocked  to  the  win- 
dows ;  the  business  was  suspended  out  of  con- 
sideration to  the  distinguished  sufierer;  it  was 
moved  an  adjournment,  when  Sheridan,  addressing 
the  chair,  begged  that  no  interruption  of  the 
business  of  the  House  should  be  suffiered  on  his 
account,  adding,  in  a  melancholy  air,  but  per- 
fectly calm  and  composed,  "  Many  honourable 
gentlemen  have  at  sundry  times  questioned  my 
independence,  which  I  have  at  all  times  preserved 
— but  let  that  matter  rest;  whatever  may  have 
been  their  opinions,  the  evidence  is  complete. 
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My  independence  is  established,  I  have  nothing 
now  left  to  depend  upon ; ''  and  immediately 
quitting  the  House,  he  proceeded  to  the  calami- 
tous scene.  All  of  the  principal  actors  were 
there  assembled  in  groups,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
dismay  and  terror.  Sheridan  was  among  them, 
and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  save  a  some- 
thing from  the  devouring  element,  in  vain.  The 
flame  had  spread  through  the  whole  entire  of  the 
theatre,  every  window  was  vomiting  forth  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  and  the  walls  were 
streaming  with  the  liquid  metal  from  the  roof, 
the  gutters,  and  the  pipes,  which  the  surpassing 
heat  had  molten.  On  the  roof  had  been  erected 
in  a  commanding  position,  which  might  be  seen 
for  miles  around,  the  colossal  figure  of  Apollo — the 
fire  bursting  from  every  aperture  through  which  it 
could  force  its  way,  rolling  onward  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  now  swelling  in  the  tempest  of  their 
rage,  and  now  creeping  forAvard,  devouring  their 
way  to  the  pedestal  on  which  the  gigantic  figure 
was  erected.  It  was  a  moment  of  painful  sus- 
pense— the  firemen  could  do  nothing — the  turning 
on  of  the  stream  of  water  in  its  volume  from  the 
New  Kiver  could  scarcely  have  arrested  even  for 
a  moment  the  widely  spread  flames  in  their  wild 
volcanic  rage. 

The  colossal  figure  of  Apollo  tottered  on  its 
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base,  the  spiral  flame  encircling  it — it  shook,  it 
trembled,  it  fell,  with  a  thundering  crash  en- 
gulfing the  whole  of  the  roof.  The  shock  was 
awful,  loud  and  reverberating  like  the  discharge 
of  a  whole  park  of  artillery ;  nor  were  the  hideous 
yells  of  the  collective  masses  less  appalling  than 
the  fall  of  this  noble  structure.  The  morning 
broke  upon  the  still  blazing  smouldering  mass — a 
shapeless  ruin. 

Sheridan  had  left  the  scene  during  the  height 
of  the  conflagration,  musing  and  serious.  Kelly 
followed  him  to  the  "Bedford,"  where  he  was 
discovered  sitting  over  his  wine,  which  he  was 
swallowing  by  the  tumblerful  in  a  total  state  of 
abstraction. 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Kelly,  approaching  him. 
"Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Sheridan,  you  can  be  sitting 
here  calmly  and  collectedly  taking  your  wine 
under  so  heavy  a  calamity  ?" 

Sheridan  looked  up  with  a  sad  and  serious 
smile,  and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  replied, 
"  Well,  Mike,  what  do  you  see  tO'  reprove  ?  surely 
a  man  may  take  his  wine  by  his  own  fireside  ? " 

Mike  was  provoked  by  the  witty  reply,  which 
he  thought  at  the  moment  betrayed  a  proper  want 
of  feeling.  Not  so  Sheridan ;  from  that  night  he 
exhibited  a  total  loss  of  all  his  former  energies ; 
tiunk  within  himself,  he  made  little  or  no  effort 
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at  re-erecting  the  theatre  or  defining  any  mode 
of  raising  a  capital  for  that  purpose ;  he  no  longer 
courted  that  society  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
the  chief  ornament — his  invitations  were  not  less 
numerous,  but  his  acceptance  more  limited ;  his 
conversation  lively  as  ever,  his  wit  as  sparkling, 
but,  it  was  observable,  indulged  in  with  something 
like  a  caustic  severity  not  in  keeping  with  that 
amiability  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
him  as  the  good-natured  man.  He  was.  nervous, 
but  not  irritable ;  his  generous  sympathies  were 
easily  excited,  and  he  felt  for  other's  woes  as 
keenly,  no  doubt,  as  in  secret  he  felt  his  own ;  but 
his  pride,  his  indomitable  pride,  would  never 
suffer  him  to  reveal  the  worm  gnawing  at  his 
heart. 

Peter  Moore,  M  JP.  for  Coventry — honest  Peter, 
as  he  was  caUed,  from  his  inflexible  integrity— 
the  firmly-attached  friend  of  Sheridan,  took  up 
that  cause  which  he  had  in  his  inertness  kept  in 
abeyance,  and,  with  an  energy  creditable  to  his 
head  and  heart,  arranged  a  meeting  at  his  own 
house  in  Great  George  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  estimates  for  the  rebuilding  the 
Theatre  Eoyal  in  Drury  Lane,  and  for  adopting 
such  measures  as  might  be  aj^roved  of  by  the 
said  meeting. 

A  most  numerous  attendance  responded  to  the 
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circular  of  Peter  Moore,  of  the  high  and  influential 
patrons  of  the  classic  drama.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  Sheridan's  loss  amounted 
to  about  £150,000,  the  value  of  the  property  as 
it  stood  being  upwards  of  £300,000. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  views  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  several  meetings  which  ensued. 
Sheridan  and  his  son,  who  had  become  associated 
with  his  father,  sold  and  assigned  their  interests 
for  a  sum  of  £60,000,  in  the  proportions  of 
£40,000  to  Sheridan,  and  £20,000  to  liis  son 
Thomas,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  last  instalments  of 
the  new  proprietary;  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  building,  with  the  duo  execution  of  the  con- 
veyance, Sheridan  ceased  his  connection  with 
theatrical  property.  So  in  the  year  1813,  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  with  politics  and  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  united  for  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years !  retaining  his  political  in- 
tegrity unimpeachod ;  leaving,  on  his  retirement, 
an  enduring  record  of  his  commanding  powers — 
never  excelled,  and  rarely  equalled ;  a  patriot  in 
all  his  views,  a  reformer  in  its  true  sense — in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution. 

His  retirement  into  private  life  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  abate  those  habits  he  had  formed,  and  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  were  immediately  about 
his  person  that  his  constitution  was  yielding  to 
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those  unhappy  causes  which  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  his  pecuniary  difficulties;  nor  were 
the  harassments  which  he  had  borne  with  such 
patience  and  endurance  lessened  in  the  least,  but 
rather  aggravated  by  his  exposure  to  those  legal 
processes  from  which  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  he  had  been  exempt. 

Prudence,  not  at  any  time  his  guide,  still  had 
no  influence  over  his  conduct.  Peter  Moore,  who 
was  his  most  sincere  friend,  proposed  a  com- 
promise with  his  creditors,  and  a  division  of  his 
funds  in  proportion  to  the  several  claims  against 
him  and  the  funds  at  his  disposal.  He  rejected 
the  proposal  as  prejudicial  to  his  honour.  "  My 
creditors  must  be  paid  in  the  full  of  their 
demand,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  my  pen  will  yet 
supply  the  means." 

Sainuel  Whi thread,  M.P.,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, and  vested  with  such  powers  as  enabled 
him  to  pay  off  in  whole  or  in  part  Sheridan's 
claim  under  the  distressing  circumstances  of  his 
case, — pressed  by  his  creditors,  oppressed  by 
lawyers  and  the  sheriff! 

Whitbread  was  immoveable;  and  before  the 
period  came  round  for  its  payment  under  stipu- 
lation, Sheridan  had,  obedient  to  necessity,  so 
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divided  and  subdivided  it  as  to  leave  but  a  small 
remainder  for  his  own  personal  use  and  the  un- 
satisfied claims  still  holding  out  against  him. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  chairman,  to 
speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  was  arbitrary,  if  not 
cruel ;  and  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  so  little 
anticipated,  was  sensitively  felt,  and  painfully 
embittered  his  feelings :  but  his  health  was  fail- 
ing, his  infirmities  were  gathering  about  him, 
evident  in  the  faltering  step,  pursued  with  the 
cautiousness  characteristic  of  old  age,  brought  on 
by  forced  means,  precipitated  by  imprudence. 

We  shall  forbear  to  trace  him  through  the  last 
stages  of  his  decline — never  greater  in  the  noble 
qualities  of  mind  than  in  his  fall,  still  towering 
in  its  strength  while  battling  with  adversity. 
Alone — alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life  and  a  society  from  which  he  had  with- 
drawn— his  genius  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour, 
his  wit  nothing  of  its  former  brilliancy.  Tran- 
quillity could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  the  terrible 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  financial 
matters,  and  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  debts ;  still  no  sign  was  trace- 
able upon  his  countenance — his  fortitude  never 
forsook  him — he  bore  all  with  a  benignant  cheer- 
fulness, and  submitted  himself  to  every  sacrifice 
in  settlement  with  his  creditors. 
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His  biographers,  who  knew  him  only  in  his 
works,  and  reviewed  him  with  faint  praise  in 
those  cases  where  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  their  own  reputation  to  condemn,  have  wan- 
tonly charged  him,  in  the  decline  of  his  days,  of 
sinking  into  low  habits  and  low  associations. 
Unhappily,  his  habits  were  the  same — unchanged 
for  all  time;  his  associations,  although  limited, 
contracted  within  a  very  narrow  sphere,  continued 
with  him  up  to  the  period  when  failing  health 
confined  him  to  the  circuit  of  his  own  chamber, 
and  the  visitations  of  his  physician  Dr.  Bain,  with 
the  occasional  droppings- in  of  the  always  welcome 
Peter  Moore.  No  man  had  a  greater  distaste  for 
low  and  vulgar  society  than  Sheridan ;  still,  if 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  pensioner  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  and  the  poUtical  intriguer  Watkins, 
vnth  some  other  blind  aspirant  for  a  libellous 
notoriety,  hold  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Melbourne, 
the  Lambs  and  the  Kinnairds,  the  Bessboroughs, 
Lord  Byron,  and  Samuel  Eogers,  low  associations, 
we  shall  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  for  they  were 
indulged  in  to  the  last ;  while  Brookes's  and  the 
^* Bedford, "cum  multis  a/its, were  abandoned.  We 
repeat,  no  man  (with  the  exceptions  quoted)  had 
a  greater  distaste  for  vulgar  associations  than 
Sheridan :  mild,  amiable,  and  singularly  courteous 
in  demeanour,  he  never  betrayed  pride  in  its 
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condescension,  or  assumed  any  superiority  of  ra 
and  condition  over  those  of  humbler  station,  wi 
whom  he  occasionally  came  in  contact ;  but  he 
his  association  commenced  and  ended. 

He  never  visited  the  now  theatre,  which  hi 
been  erected  by  a  committee  of  proprietors,  i 
though  frequently  solicited  by  his  friends  ai 
urged  by  Peter  Moore.  Wounded  in  pride,  b 
not  humbled,  he  disdained  the  acceptance  of 
free  admission,  as  deliberately  insulting  to  i 
former  proprietor.  When  he  made  purchase 
>  J  David  G^arrick's  interest,  although  no  stipulatic 

had  been  made,  or  even  suggested  to  that  eflfec 
he  voluntarily  tendered  a  private  box  for  b 
family,  which  was  accepted  in  the  same  courteoi 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  tendered,  and  wi 
continued  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Mrs.  Garric 
until  the  destruction  of  that  ill-fated  property  I 
fire.  That  the  same  courtesy  should  not  ha^s 
been  extended  to  himself,  he  considered  an  insu 
in  the  degrading  tender  of  a  free  admission ;  ai 
it  was  considered  by  his  friends  and  admirers- 
comprising  the  entire  public — a  stain  and  di 
grace  upon  committee  of  management  which  wj 
never  effaced ;  but  Whitbread  assumed  the  entii 
management,  the  sole  control  and  direction  of  i 
affairs;  and,  in  the  gratification  of  a  miserab" 
vanity  and  a  pitiable  pique  on  the  genius  ao 
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ability  which  he  affected  to  hold  in  very  moderate 
estimation,  displayed  his  folly  in  his  ambition 
and  his  weakness  in  his  jealousy.  The  name  of 
Sheridan  was  eo  intimately  interwoTen  with  the 
fortunes  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  that  it  must 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pro- 
prietary to  have  held  together  their  comiection. 
Had  he  been  invited  to  become  an  honorary 
member  of  the  management,  assisting  by  his 
advice  in  the  direction  of  its  afibirs,  he  would 
have  proved  a  host,  if  only  by  the  influence  of 
his  name,  As  it  was,  the  ruin  of  the  property 
was  predicated  in  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
committee,  and  the  slights  which  had  been  shown 
him  precipitated  its  fall,  in  the  arrest  of  public 
confidence,  and  consequently  in  the  withdrawal 
of  public  support.  The  high  dictatorial  tone  and 
lofty  bearing  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  a  memb^  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  excited  the  derision  rather  than  the 
respect  of  the  finest  dramatic  corps  ever  assembled 
together  on  the  boards  of  a  public  theatre,  who 
felt  that  the  theatre  was  as  much  indebted  to 
them  for  their  services  as  they  were  to  the 
theatre  in  affording  them  the  arena  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  commanding  and  highly  appreciated 
talents. 

*'  The  noodles  and  doodles,"    said  Bheridan, 
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when  the  subject  of  mismanagement  was  xu 
I  discussion,    "will  have  their  day,   until    » 

amorous  tom-cat  shall  pour  forth  his  tei 
strains  in  the  deserted  gallery  to  his  lady-l 
kittening  in  the  pit." 

"Not  so,"  replied  George  Robins,  the  i 
tioneer,  jocosely;  "  I  shall  bring  it  to  the  hami 
before  that." 

The  prediction  of  Sheridan  was  verified  in 
result.  Whitbread's  mismanagement  invol 
the  theatre  in  inextricable  difficidties.  Of 
death  we  shall  say  no  more  than,  at  a  meeting 
the  proprietors,  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  \hei 
the  same  year,  recording  the  death  of  Sherid 
on  the  exposS  of  its  affairs,  Whitbread  left 
theatre,  irritated  and  indignant ;  in  less  than  1 
hours  his  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of  I 
liament  was  vacant,  and  the  theatre,  with 
heavy  incumbrances,  was  left  to  the  guida<ic( 
other  hands.  Peter  Moore  was  elected  to 
chair  of  the  committee,  who,  with  my  high 
esteemed  friend.  Col.  Patrick  Douglas,  took  u] 
themselves  the  management.  It  was  ther 
joined  with  them  in  the  direction  of  its  affa 
and  continued  with  them  in  discharge  of  its  du 
until  it  was  finally  resolved  to  lease  the  thei 
to  the  highest  bidder,  reserving  the  questioi 
competency. 
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I  may  mention  it  as  a  fact,  by  the  way,  and 
deseiTing  of  managerial  attention,  that  I  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  R.  W.  Elliston,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  season  of  committee  ma- 
nagement, to  play  three  nights  a  week  on  the  off- 
nights  of  Edmund  Kean ;  Elliston  to  share  with 
the  management  all  above  the  average  receipts 
of  the  season  up  to  that  time.  The  average 
amounted  to  £205  nightly.  It  was  considered  a 
good  engagement  for  both  parties.  Elliston  made 
his  first  appearance  in  his  favourite  part  of  Rover ^ 
in  the  comedy  of  "Wild  Oats."  The  comedy 
was  cast  with  the  whole  strength  of  an  unequalled 
company  of  sterling  comedians,  and  wholly  failed 
in  its  attraction,  not  producing  the  average ;  nor 
coidd  Elliston's  utmost  efforts  bring  up  the  re- 
ceipts to  a  remunerating  amount.  After  a  few 
nights  the  engagement  was  cancelled,  and  he  took 
a  benefit,  when  "  Wild  Oats"  was  repeated  to  an 
overwhelming  house ! 

On  the  leasing  of  the  theatre  Elliston  became 
the  successful  candidate,  and  during  the  first  sea- 
son of  his  management,  "Wild  Oats"  was  repeated 
one  night  in  each  week,  and  never  failed  to  draw 
a  full  house  !  Nor  was  there  any  change  in  the 
cast  of  the  piece,  no  additional  attraction  to  draw 
public  attention ;  it  was  the  same  identical  com- 
pany, enlisted  under  the  banner  of  an  Elliston, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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which  had  wasted  its  energies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  unpopular  committee,  "We  may  glean 
from  these  facts  the  contemptuous  expression  of 
public  opinion  opposed  to  the  rule  of  a  committee 
which  had  driven  from  its  counsels  a  Sheridan, 
the  most  popular  manager  that  had  ever  ruled  the 
destinies  of  a  classic  stage  since  the  days  of  a 
Garrick. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  at  a  dinner-party  given  at  his  house,  pro- 
posed to  Sheridan  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre, 
in  order  to  witness  from  his  own  private  box  the 
masterly  performance  of  Edmund  Kean  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Othello.  Though  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  the  earPs  proposal,  he  sat,  through  the 
last  three  acts  of  the  performance,  testifying  to 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  that  most  extra- 
ordinary man.  On  the  fall  of  the  curtain  Sheri- 
dan was  missing  from  the  box ;  he  had  crept  out 
unperceived,  and  some  surprise  was  manifested  at 
his  absence.  He  was  sought,  and  found  in  the 
crowded  green-room  of  the  theatre,  surrounded  by 
the  actors  and  the  employes^  down  to  the  stage- 
sweeper,  enthusiastically  pressing  forward  to  catch 
his  benevolent  smile,  and  cheered  with  the  hope 
that  they  should  see  him  again  piloting  the  stage 
out  of  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  mismanage- 
ment.    It  was  a  glorious  triumph  in  the  presence 
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of  several  of  the  committee,  who  Bhrank  from  the 
rebuke,  hearty  old  Peter  Moore  alone  joining  in 
the  manifestationa  of  the  delighted  group.  She- 
ridan never  appeared  more  at  home,  or  more 
happy — his  was  indeed  a  triumph.  Lord  Essex, 
entering  the  green-room,  arm-in-arm  with  George 
Lamb,  whispered,  "  Whitbread  has  made  a  great 
mistake." 

Sheridan  shook  hands  cordially  with  all,  even 
with  the  lamplighter,  who  blessed  his  old  master 
with  uncommon  fervour.  Sheridan  smiled,  say- 
ing, "  Well,  Timpson,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
— an  old  servant,  eh,  Timpson  ?" 

*'  Why  you  see,  your  honour,  that's  no  account. 
I  have  a  vote  for  Bedford,  and  that's  all  about  it 
All  the  old  hands  are  discharged  that  hadn't  a 
vote  for  Bedford,  so  now  we  musters  pretty  strong 
in  that  quarter,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  that's  your  qualification  ?" 

"  Just  BO,  your  honour." 

It  was  perfectly  notorious  that  Whitbread  had 
filled  every  ofiice  at  his  disposal  in  the  theatre 
with  the  out-votera  of  the  borough  of  Bedford — 
"A  positive  guarantee,"  said  Sheridan,  "  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  great  popular  cause  of  parlia- 
mentary reform — the  freedom  of  voters." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Sheridan  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  aspiring  chairman,  who  had 
t2 
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entered  the  court  of  the  muses,  and  ventured  his 
inspired  pen  in  competition  for  the  prize  to  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  address  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre  under  his  direction. 
Unhappily,    Whitbread's    talented    performance 
was  rejected  by  the  judges  appointed  to  sit  in 
judgment  in  the  court  of  Apollo,  together  with  an 
immense  variety  of  similar  lucubrations,  and  the 
pen  of  Byron  was  solicited  to  the  purpose.     It 
was  at  a  dinner  at  Eogers',  that  on  the  matter 
being  discussed,    Sheridan  observed  that    "All 
the  addresses  alluded  to  the  new  pile  as  arising 
like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  fire ;    but,"  said  he, 
"  Whitbread  eclipsed  them  all  in  the  fertility  of 
his  genius ;  he  made  more  of  this  bird  than  all  of 
them  put  together  ;  he  entered  into  true  ornitho- 
logical particulars,  and  described  his  wings,  beak, 
tail,  &c. — in  short,  it  was  a  poulterer's  description 
of  a  phoenix."     This  was  a  joke  not  to  be  for- 
given ;  Lord  Byron  considered  it  "  capital." 

One  of  the  best  things  I  think  I  ever  heard 
fall  from  the  lips  of  Sheridan,  was  on  the  occasion 
of  our  meeting,  in  Pall  Mall,  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, the  son  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament,  who  had  recently  entered  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  lady  much  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  than  her  virtue,  and 
who  had  obtained  a  not  very  enviable  notoriety, 
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for  the  variety  and  extent  of  her  amours.  Sheridan 
held  him  cordially  by  the  hand :  "  My  dear  boy," 
he  said,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  although 
I  thick,  under  circumstances,  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  better  for  your  health  than  the 
troublesome  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis." 

"My  dear  Sir,  what  doyoumean?  Myhealtii 
was  never  better." 

"Why,  they  say  you  have  been  labouring 
under  a  high  fever,  and  in  its  excitement  you 
have  done  what  you  ought  not  to  have  done." 

"Mr.  Sheridan  I" 

"  Why  don't  yuu  know,  you  young  dog,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  statute  to  enclose  a  common 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament !" 

Something  of  this  sort  was  said  by  Tom 
Sheridan,  who  upon  being  reproved  by  his  father 
for  casting  off  a  female  whom  it  was  reported  he 
had  deceived,  promptly  replied, — 

"  Oh,  no,  father,  I  havo  been  much  wronged 
by  the  accusation ;  I  was  merely  a  tenant  at  wiU, 
gave  regular  notice  to  quit,  and  vacated  accord- 
ingly ;  besides  which,  I  would  have  you  behove 
me,  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  common 
rights  of  society  to  adopt  the  enclosing  system." 

Thomas  Sheridan  was  not  much  less  witty  than 
his  father,  and  admirably  endowed  with  many 
amiable  traits  of  character.    Delicate  in  consti- 
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tution,  he  had  very  early  exhibited  that  fatal 
malady  which  had  deprived  Mm  of  his  mother  in 
his  youth  and  extinguished  the  whole  Linley 
family.  Accompanied  by  his  lovely  and  accom- 
plished wife,  he  sought  the  mild  climate  of  Ma- 
deira for  relief,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  father*B 
death  domiciled  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  Sheridan, 
this  painful  separation,  at  the  time  when  his  own 
health  was  failing,  and  he  was  anxiously  in- 
quiring about  the  arrival  of  the  Cape  packets  to 
bring  tidings  of  that  much-loved  son,  and  found 
himself  a  solitary  in  his  own  chamber. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  closer  sympathy 
between  father  and  son  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  Sheridans.  They  lived  in  each  other 
in  an  undying  attachment,  and  in  the  pride  of  the 
talent,  the  unexampled  genius  of  each.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  if  he  did  not  exhibit  that  brilliance  of 
thought,  that  quickness  of  perception,  which  60 
singularly  distinguished  his  sire,  was  not  the  less 
remarkable  for  the  playfulness  of  his  wit  and  his 
vast  conversational  powers.  No  man  was  ever 
more  universally  esteemed  and  admired  ;  his  pre- 
sence enlivened  wherever  he  was  found.  We 
have  met  him  in  the  most  distinguished  fashion- 
able cLrcles,  where,  on  the  announcement  of  hia 
name  by  the  servant  in  waiting,  the  delighted 
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exclamation  has  buret  forth  from  heauty  in  its , 
youth  and  in  its  meridian:  "Here  comes  Tom 
Sheridan ! "  Such  -was  the  charm  of  his  fluent 
wit,  the  easy  grace  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
neglige  elegance  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  "at-homes"  of  the  gay  worid,  that 
his  presence  infused  a  lifef\ilness  into  the  circle 
hy  which  he  became  surrounded,  and  elevated 
him  beyond  all  rivalry,  even  amongst  the  most 
accomplished  and  elegant  of  the  youth  of  the 
Court  nobility.  Sheridan's  loss  was  great  when 
he  lost  the  society  of  his  amiable  son,  and  severely 
felt  at  that  period,  when  isolated  from  the  world 
by  inability  in  joining  in  its  gaieties,  he  most 
needed  his  filial  duties  and  attentions ;  nor  was 
this  painful  feeling  limited  to  the  one  consider- 
ation only,  but  extended  itself  to  that  still  more 
absorbing  question  of  health  and  life.  An  insi- 
dious disease  had  torn  from  him  all  he  bad  really 
loved  :  was  it  now  to  wrest  horn  him  the  last  of 
his  family  ?—rto  render  the  young  mother  in  her 
bloom  a  widow,  her  children  orphans  ?  These  were 
afflicting  thoughts  that  pressed  upon  him,  even  in 
his  cheerfuhiess,  and  that  distm'bed  his  dreams, 

■  He  should  not  have  married  a  second  time, 
with  a  memory  so  keen  and  a  heart  so  devoted  to 
its  first  affections.  Kiss  Ogle  had  many  charms, 
was  enthusiastic  in  her  attachment;  dazzled  by 
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his  superior  attainments,  and  in  admiration  ^ef  his 
many  amiable  qualities  ;  and  that  he  entertained 
for  her  the  same  sentiments  can  be  scarcely  ques- 
tioned ;  but  their  marriage  was  a  great  error — 
her  infatuation  soon  yielded  to  habits  over  which 
she  could  exercise  no  controlling  power. 

Mild,  amiable,  and  enduring  while  the  charm 
was  dissolving  which  had  tempted  her  to  her 
union  with  the  man  she  had  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired, she  was  wholly  deficient  of  the  means  of 
retaining  his  alBfections:  too  placid,  too  loving, 
too  tender;  too  meek  and  submissive  in  de- 
portment, hers  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
soul-inspired  woman  with  whom  she  suffered 
in  comparison ;  and  her  husband's  memory 
would  involimtarily  fly  back  to  the  one,  the 
only  one  whose  name  was  engraven  upon  his 
heart.  It  was  by  comparison  she  suffered,  and 
not  by  any  deficiency  in  the  ordinaiy  means  of 
securing  theu*  domestic  comforts.  Sheridan  was 
not  insensible  to  her  many  amiable  qualities,  and 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  but  to  admire  them  and 
return  her  affections  with  a  genial  warmth.  All 
was  harmony  at  home ;  though  a  tranquil,  soft,  and 
uninspired  sweetness,  light  and  languishing,  was 
unsuited  to  tliat  volatile  spirit  which  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  becalmed,  but  seeking  in  its  aspirations 
a  higher  current,  flowing  more  congenially  with 
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his  active  spirit.  Abroad,  where  the  wine  sparkled 
and  the  wit  brightened,  home  was  forgotten,  and 
only  sought  when  a  sated  appetite  required  its 
repose.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  the  interference  of  the  lady's  friends  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  improve  the  state  of  things ; 
altogether,  they  were  ill  suited  to  each  other. 
Sheridan's  society  was  widely  sought,  and  at 
home  he  had  little  to  wean  him  from  his  inclina- 
tions,— having  but  one  child  by  his  second 
marriage,  a  son,  Charles,  who,  reared  under  the 
guidance  of  his  mother,  had  little  intercourse 
witli  his  father  in  his  latter  days. 

It  was  evident  to  those  more  immediately  about 
his  person,  who  saw  him  in  his  nightgown  and 
slippers,  that  his  constitution,  naturally  robust, 
was  yielding  to  the  inroads  of  indulgence  and  to 
those  mental  disturbances  arising  out  of  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  It  was  in  vain  he  attempted 
to  conceal  the  apprehension  he  was  constantly 
labouring  under  of  some  new  difficulty  with  refer- 
ence to  his  personal  liberty ;  his  pride  would  not 
permit  him  to  admit  the  fact,  and  bis  independent 
spirit  could  not  submit  itself  to  solicit  those  aids 
which,  if  freely  offered,  were  feelingly  accepted. 
Ho  had  been  more  than  once  within  the  last  year 
of  his  life  subjeetcd  to  confinement  under  arrest, 
from  which,  in  each  instance,  he  had  been  relieved 
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by  his  warm  friends,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  and 
Peter  Moore.  On  the  last  occasion  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  house  of  an  oflBcer  of  the  name  of 
Hurst,  in  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  when 
Peter  Moore,  with  that  warmth  of  heart  and  deep 
interest  for  his  friend  which  characterised  his 
conduct  through  life,  decided  on  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  his  affairs,  with  a  view  to  affording 
him  that  permanent  relief  from  embarrassment 
repressing  his  energies  and  incumbering  his  mind. 
A  close  and  minute  inquiry  was  instituted,  and 
it  was  found  that  his  indebtedness,  which  had 
been  magnified  to  an  enormous  amount,  scarcely 
exceeded  four  per  cent,  on  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
by  the  burning  of  his  theatre.  His  debts  were  a 
little  over  four  thousand  pounds,  scattered  about 
in  small  sums  to  numerous  little  creditors.  This, 
the  actual  state  of  his  affairs,  appeared  incredible ; 
but  was  vouched  for  as  the  fact  by  Peter  Moore 
and  his  coadjutor  in  the  investigation.  A  plan 
was  devised  for  their  liquidation  by  that  unfail- 
ing friend;  but  such  was  the  inflexible  will  of 
Sheridan  of  overcoming  his  difficulties  by  his  own 
means,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  sacrifice  of  his  independence,  by  lean- 
ing for  support  on  voluntary  aids.  He  had  long 
contemplated  the  production  of  a  drama  under  the 
title  of  ''The  Foresters,"  in  which  he  had  made 
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considerable  progress;  and  on  this  and  the  future 
efforts  of  his  pen  he  placed  considerable  reliance. 
What  became  of  the  unfinished  manuscript  of 
"  The  Foresters,"  is  involved  in  mystery.  Mr. 
Moore  discovered,  among  his  papers,  fragmentary 
pieces,  loose  scraps,  such  as  first  thoughts, 
materials  to  be  wrought  up,  and  worked  into  the 
body  of  the  play,  but  no  play ;  whereas  we  have 
seen  and  read  the  two  first  acts  entire,  abounding 
in  interest,  sparkling  with  wit  and  liveliness  of 
satire.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  design 
and  the  construction  of  his  plot  from  the  im- 
perfect sketches  which  Mr.  Moore  has  given  to 
the  public,  and  we  think  unfairly,  in  evidence  of 
the  labour  employed  in  pruning  and  preparing 
his  first  thoughts  in  fitting  language.  The  con- 
trary was  the  fact,  for  Sheridan  could  not  endure 
the  fatigue  of  correction  and  revision.  The  design 
was  novel,  the  development  of  the  scene  natural, 
threading  out  the  plot  with  many  startling  effects, 
highly  wrought  and  of  great  artistic  skill.  In 
its  construction,  adapting  itself  to  public  taste, 
while  it  combined  the  keenest  wit  with  admirable 
satire  and  the  exciting  glow  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  rich  in  imagery  and 
redolent  in  beauties,  it  displayed  powers  peculiar 
to  the  pen  that  wrought  it.  It  was  Sheridan  in 
every  line,  yet  in  its  construction  was  unlike  any- 
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thing  he  had  ever  written.  '  Is  it  possible  that  the 
manuscript  can  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
that  all  that  is  left  to  us  are  the  mere  fragments 
of  its  skeleton,  with  the  loose  scraps  on  which 
first  thoughts  were  dotted  down,  and  no  other 
evidence  is  left  of  its  existence? 

The  winter  of  1815-16  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when  Sheridan,  who  paid  as  little  attention  to  his 
health  as  to  his  monetary  matters,  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  "  laying  up,"  as  he  termed 
it,  to  recruit  a  strength  which  he  found  failing. 
Wo  had  observed  for  some  time  that  he  was 
incapable  of  much  exertion,  and  that  even  the 
fatigue  of  passing  up  and  down  stairs  was  too 
much  for  him.  It  had  been  a  severe  winter — 
severe  to  him  in  trials  which  would  have  bowed 
down  the  strongest  mind,  and  bent  it  to  the 
blighting  pressure  of  adversity;  but  it  was  in 
the  elasticity  of  that  mind  that  it  never  yielded 
itself  to  depression.  The  friends  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  days  had  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  he  was  alone,  but  no  complaint  fell 
from  his  lips,  and  no  thought  of  the  world's  un- 
kindness  disturbed  his  habitual  cheerfulness;  still 
it  was  too  evident  that  he  was  struggling  with 
efforts  in  the  suppression  of  his  feelings.  Pride, 
and  pride  alone,  sustained  him ;  that  indomitable 
pride  and  sternness  of  resolution  which  could 
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struggle  and  endure  without  exhibiting  any 
apparent  emotion :  he  was  never  greater  than  in 
his  fall. 

There  was  no  man  in  our  day  like  unto  the 
Eight  Honourable  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
the  poet  and  the  politician,  the  dramatist  and 
the  senator,  the  manager  of  a  theatre  and  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  advisement  of  the  Crown : 
in  all  excelling.  Of  a  ripe  genius,  rich,  varied, 
and  exuberant;  courteous,  affable,  and  un- 
assuming; graceful  in  person,  his  countenance 
benignant  in  its  expression,  his  soul  beaming 
through  his  eyes ;  benevolently  sensitive,  highly 
polished  in  manners  and  address;  dignified,  if 
we  may  be  so  allowed  to  express  ourselves,  with- 
out dignity  in  its  formal  stiffness, — he  was  the 
perfect  personification  of  the  easy  English  gentle- 
man in  all  his  mellowness ;  and  we  viewed  him 
in  the  wreck,  in  the  decay  of  all  that  in  him 
was  mortal,  while  the  mind  remained  as  pure  in 
its  brightness  as  when  he  moved  among  his  con- 
temporaries,  the  alluring  light — fascinating  alike 
the  man  of  leisure  and  the  man  of  thrift,  the 
thoughtless  and  the  gayj  the  student  and  the 
professor,  the  courtier,  the  politician,  and  the 
statesman. 

We  spent  most  of  our  evenings  with  him  in 
his  decadence,  while  the  insidious   disease  was 
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slowly  creeping  on  that  was  to  take  him  froi 
for  ever — himself  unconscious  of  its  advances 
if  conscious,  awaiting  the  end  with  a  surpri 
cheerfulness  even  under  suffering.  Stimuli 
were  necessary  to  him,  and  he  partook  of  ti 
neither  sparingly  nor  abundantly.  Dr.  Bain, 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  r€ 
j  j  #  lated  their  administration,  and  we  rarely  remar 

an  instance  wherein  the  prescribed  bounds  "^ 
trespassed  upon.  It  is  true  those  bounds  were 
contracted  within  a  very  limited  sphere,  sim 
restraining  from  an  over-indulgence. 

It  was  on  those  evenings,  enlivened  with 
wit,  which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  brilliancy,  t 
he  would  occasionally  possess  us  of  his  rei 
I  niscences,  and  with  his  friend  Peter  Moore,  -^ 

Ij  frequently  joined  us  in  the  little  circle  of 

chamber,   enter  into   a  review  of  the  politi 

questions  of  past  days.     Peter  Moore,  the  rep 

sentative  of  the   city  of  Coventry,  was  a  ti 

!  Whig  and  consistent  reformer.     On  one  occasi 

j  when  the  great  question  of  reform  was  unc 

?j  discussion  between  them,  Sheridan  remarked,  w 

his  usual  vivacity,  "  Keep  to  reform,  Peter;  i1 
the  only  true  standard  to  catch  an  open  c( 
stituency,  and  will  never  lose  its  weight  with  1 
people.  Without  reform  endorsed  on  th 
banners,  candidates  would  stand  little  chance 
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securing  their  election.  Eeform,  Peter,  reform; 
without  reform  there  would  be  no  excitement. 
All  parties  profess  to  be  reformists,  but  no  one 
can  agree  upon  the  terms ;  nevertheless  it  bums 
with  patriotism,  or  at  least  with  a  show  of 
patriotism,  and  that  will  do  as  well.  Fox  was 
a  reformer,  Pitt  was  a  reformer ;  but  my  friend 
Charles  [Duke  of  Norfolk]  had  sixteen  members 
in  his  pocket  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  House,  and 
Pitt  as  many  more  on  the  Treasury  benches;  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  either  of 
the  parties  believe  that  any  reform  which  should 
interfere  with  their  patronage  would  be  whole- 
some. Eeform  is  a  capital  bait  to  fish  for 
gudgeons." 

"Your  remarks,"  replied  Peter  Moore,  "would 
leave  me  in  doubt  of  your  sincerity  in  the  cause 
which  you  have  always  advocated." 

"  My  coat  is  of  the  same  colour ;  it  has  never 
changed  or  faded  since  I  first  assumed  it,  but 
I  have  not  found  among  the  champions  of  freedom 
any  one  inclined  to  the  livery  I  wear.  I  have 
always  advocated  substantial  reform:  reform  in 
state,  economy  in  government,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures — of  all  monopolies,  and  a  rigid  guard 
against  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys : 
these,  with  a  few  other  items,  constitute  the 
reform    needed,    and    which  it  is   expected  of 
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Parliament  to  amend.  The  necessity  of  re 
is  conceded  by  all — Whig,  Tory,  and  Ea 
members ;  but  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  m( 
or  rather  are  but  iU  disposed,  Peter,  to  agree  i 
the  settlement  of  a  question  which,  so  long  j 
continues  in  agitation,  secures  them  in  their  t 
under  the  patronage  which  has  placed  them  tl 
To  these  ends  I  have  been  a  reformer ;  bi 
haTe  Kved  long  enough  to  know,  they  can  ii' 
be  attained  so  long  as  the  Commons  Hous 
divided  into  knots,  or  partisans  of  wild  and 
practicable  theories,  conflicting  with  each  ot 
alike  dangerous  to  the  constitutional  Crown 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  subject.  I  1 
been  opposed  to  universal  suffl-age  as  placin 
sword  in  the  hands  of  the  people  which  t 
might  use  against  themselves.  I  have  advoct 
annual  parliaments  as  an  experiment  in  ren( 
ing  bribery  and  corruption  in  our  elections 
costly  an  adventure  to  be  continued  in  pract 
I  have  been  for  a  full,  fair,  and  free  represental 
of  the  people  in  our  Commons  House  of  Par 
ment,  so  equally  balanced  and  adjusted  to 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
terests  of  the  nation,  that  it  should  become 
bond  of  their  union  in  the  great  matters  of  st 
policy,  by  an  equal  division  of  their  power  as  i 
best  preservative   of  the  true  interests  of  i 
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Sir,  I  would  have,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
this  great  and  desirable  end,  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  elective  franchise  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  realm,  and  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  entire  representative  system  among 
the  classes.  I  never  proposed  to  disturb  the 
borough  system  by  disfranchisement,  but  rather 
to  extend  the  right  of  suflErage  to  adjacencies, 
excepting  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Cornwall, 
which  returns  more  than  double  the  number  of 
members  to  the  House  than  the  largest  and  most 
populous  counties  of  the  kingdom.  My  opinion 
has  always  been  in  favour  of  a  division  of  the 
country  into  electoral  districts,  in  which  popu- 
lation should  be  alone  considered — giving  to  every 
householder  a  vote  for  the  district,  and  to  every 
freeholder  a  vote  for  the  county.  I  would  have 
no  limitation ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  humblest 
man,  who  by  honest  industry  has  obtained  for 
himself  a  stake  to  defend,  has  equal  rights  with 
the  proudest  peer,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  a 
voice  in  our  public  affairs. 

^^  We  can  have  no  better  guardian  of  our  popular 
institutions  than  the  man  who,  by  his  industry, 
has  acquired  a  position  in  a  thoroughly  organized 
state  of  society;  but  my  views  have  not  been 
limited  to  these  as  the  only  means  of  attaining 
the  great  end  of  parliamentary  reform.     In  my 

VOL.   II.  TJ 
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mind  no  man  should  be  qualified  as  a  candidate 
for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  who  was  not  an 
actual  resident  of  the  said  county;  for  although 
each  member  elect  is  a  representative  of  the 
country  at  large,  still  there  are  local  interests 
which  demand  his  actual  localization,  independent 
of  the  greater  security  to  be  found  in  his  local 
character." 

Peter  Moore  smiled;  Sheridan  continued :  "Well, 
I  know  you  think  my  scheme  Utopian,  and  I  think 
so  too ;  no  matter,  it  will  never  be  adopted,  there 
are  too  many  interests  opposed  to  its  consumma- 
tion." 

Moore  remarked  on  the  candidacy  of  lawyers, 
and  that  they  were  not  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  reform. 

"  I'  faith,  Peter,"  Sheridan  replied,  "  we  have 
too  much  law  and  too  little  wisdom  ;  still  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  law  upon 
our  benches,  but  I  would  limit  the  seats  of  lawyers 
to  the  two  universities ;  and  if  that  is  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  I  would  grant  a  new  char- 
ter to  our  Inns  of  Court,  by  which  they  might 
appear  by  their  representatives  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  gowned  and  wigged  in 
fitting  suit  as  becomes  the  members  of  the 
Inferno?^ 

"  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  and  navy — are 
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they  to  have  no  place  in  your  elaborate  scheme  ?" 
inquired  Moore,  affecting  great  gravity,  at  the 
same  time  strongly  impressed  with  the  soundness — 
although,  as  he  expressed  himself,  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  so  thorough  a  reform. 

"They  should  be  represented  by  members 
elected  out  of  their  own  body,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  patchwork  in  your  pro- 
posals." 

"  Patchwork !  no,  no  patchwork,  Peter ;  the 
house  must  be  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  the  country  if  its  reconstruc- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  take  place  without 
exciting  the  disorder  which  must  result  from  the 
organization  of  mobocracy.  Eeform  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  the  offspring  of  intimida- 
tion." 

Sheridan  seldom  went  abroad  during  the  brief 

period  preceding  that  which  was  to  wholly  exclude 

him  from  mixing  with  society,  and  only  then  when 

air  and  slight  exercise  were  deemed  essential  by 

his  medical   adviser.     Strange,   but  even  then, 

when  descending  the  stairs  or  entering  the  car- 

riage  for  an  airing,  he  had  a  joke  at  the  expense 

of  his  infirmities.     His  appetite,  which  had  never 

been  very  keen,  was  fast  failing  him,  and  even 

his  favourite  claret  was  rejected;  still  appearances 

were  not  of  that  serious  character  to  excite  any 

u2 
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apprehension  of  danger;  he  did  not  himself  app 
to  be  conscious  of  any;  and  his  medical  a  tten  da 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  passing  summer  mont 
with  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  might  have  th 
sanitary  influence.  The  mind  was  healthfol, 
all  times  cheerful,  never  drooping. 

The  month  of  May  was  closing,  and  althou 
hope  could  not  justify  itself  in  the  appearance 
any  favourable  symptoms,  still  no  change  h 
taken  place  occasioning  alarm.  His  spirits  we 
buoyant,  his  thoughts  bright,  and  his  conversati< 
fluent  and  easy.  The  eighth  day  of  June  was  tl 
last  on  which  he  ever  left  his  room.  He  had  be< 
for  a  carriage-drive,  and  on  his  return  exhibits 
a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  fatigue.  He  hs 
met  with  several  Mends,  and  had  been  at  White' 
and  with  his  accustomed  vivacity  exerted  himse 
beyond  his  powers.  Peter  Moore  looked  in  in  tl 
evening,  but  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  D: 
Bain,  retired.  Sheridan  was  too  much  indis 
posed  even  to  receive  his  most  favoured  visitanti 
and  it  must  be  remarked,  during  the  whole  perio 
of  his  indisposition,  he  invariably  shunned  all  in 
tercourse  with  unbidden  guests. 

On  the  following  day,  his  spirits  never  failinj 
him,  he  rose  seemingly  refreshed,  btit  with  littl 
or  no  appetite,  and  in  the  evening  resumed  hi 
accustomed  seat,  and  received  his  usual  visitants 
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with  the  same  cheerfulness  he  had  exhibited  in 
health.     He  rallied  Bain  on  medicaments  and 
his  copartnership  with  the  undertaker,  and  talked 
politics  with  Moore,  then  launched  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  with  all 
the  richness  of  fancy,  alternating  the  "  grave  and 
the  gay  with  the  lively  and  severe,"  with  an  ex- 
uberance of  thought  and  a  felicity  of  language 
and  expression  equalled  only  by  himself  in  the 
brighter  days  of  his  intellectual  vigour.     We  had 
never  known  him  mote   discursive,  and  never 
beheld  him  with  more  pleasure  in  that  happy 
development  of  a  frank  and  easy  temperament,  of 
a  mind,  if  we  may  be  so  permitted  to  use  the  ex- 
pression,  which  was  tranquil  in  its  buoyancy. 
He  had  never  indulged  in  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  of  human  life  in  his  own  contemplations ; 
with  him  all  was  sunshine,  while  the  shadows 
were  gathering  around,  obscuring  his  fortunes  and 
involving  his  destiny.      He  seemed  happy,  he 
was  happy ;  no  cross  thought  thwarted  the  social 
harmony  of  that  memorable  evening,  for  it  was 
the  last  which  his  distressing  malady  permitted 
him  to  enjoy  ;  it  was  the  outpouring  of  the  soul, 
the  expiring  notes,  which,  like  the  singing  of  the 
swan,  heralded  its  own  funeral. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  evening,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  had  been  introduced  in  the 
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matter  of  his  Toryism,  and  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, "  Taxation  no  Tyranny."  At  the  time  of  its 
publication  it  was  celebrated,  but  short-lived,  and 
only  since  remembered  as  a  melancholy  evidence 
of  political  apostasy.  Sheridan  waa  remarkably 
animated  in  his  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  and  probably  in  the  opinion  of  the 
many  unwarrantably  severe. 

"He  was  the  Gog  and  Magog,  sir,  of  the 
drivelling  press — the  bookseller's  Goliath,  who 
fed  him  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  held  him 
up  as  a  sign  at  their  doorposts,  for  public  worship. 
He  was  a  giant  wielding  the  hammer  of  a  cyclops, 
with  a  giant's  humour  in  the  prostration  of  the 
victim  which  he  had  devoted  as  his  prey.  On 
the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  '  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,'  I  felt  like  David  with  my  stone  in  the 
sling,  and  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  restrained  by  my  friend  Fox,  in 
meeting  him  on  his  own  ground.  He  was  a 
monster,  Peter,  much  overrated  in  his  strength  ; 
a  monster  with  a  leadened  eye  and  lumbered 
brain  of  Gh-eek  and  Latin  lore,  stored  without 
order  in  cobwebbcd  mustiness,  in  an  obtuse  cra- 
nium, impenetrable  as  the  shell  of  the  crocodile. 
He  had  gi-eat  talent,  bat  little  genius ;  but  what 
he  lacked  in  these  he  made  up  in  a  labour  which 
genius  would  have  spurned.     He  was  an  egotist 
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of  the  superlative  order,  and  surrounded  by  his 
imps  of  the  ink-ball,  his  servitors  and  self-ren- 
dered slaves,  he  taught  himself  to  believe  that  he 
was  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press,  and  the 
wily  booksellers,  Cave,  Doddsley,  and  Tonson, 
who  were  filling  their  caps  by  indulging  the  de- 
lusion, cheerfully  sustained  him  in  this  partial 
intoxication,  by  all  those  aids  which  the  press 
could  render  and  venal  pens  endorse. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  no  principle  and  of  no 
truth,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  between  his  pre- 
cepts and  his  practice ;  his  piety  on  the  one  hand, 
which  was  limited  to  his  closet,  and  his  coarse 
and  vulgar  revellings  with  night-brawlers  and 
sottish  sensualists  on  the  other.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  club  of  pigeon  butchers  and  mutton 
merchants  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  whose  carousals 
he  joined  in,  disturbing  the  neighbourhood  after 
midnight  with  their  hideous  bowlings.  He  was 
the  associate  of  the  convicted  assassin  Savage, 
whom  he  eulogised;  and  the  companion  of  the 
dissolute  Beauclerk  and  Frampton,  whose  wild 
pranks  he  freely  indulged  in ;  but  there  was  no 
fun  in  him,  Peter,  no  fun  ;  why,  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Boswell  himself,  that  he  did 
these  things  while  he  was  affecting  piety  and 
prayer,  and  deceiving  the  poor  old  woman  his 
mother  by  saint-like  letters  of  filial  love  and  duty. 
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Eancj  him  etretohed  upon  a  tombstone  in  a 
chniohyard,  dming  divine  servioe,  when  Beau- 
olerk  likened  him  to  Hogarth's  'Idle  Apprentice;' 
or  listening  to  the  keen  reproof  of  the  same  lively 
wag,  upon  his  ohtaining  his  pension,  who  ad- 
dressed hJTn  in  the  language  of  Falsta£^  saying^ 
satirically,  '  I  hope  you'll  now  purge,  and  live 
cleanly  Uke  a  gentleman.'  Sir,  I  quote  Boswell 
for  my  authority,  I  have  him  before  me — here  is 
his  life  of  the  firolioking  philosopher,"  taking  up 
Boswell's  Johnson,  and  reading — 

"  One  night,  when  Beanclerk  and  Langton 
had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till 
about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into  their 
heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if 
they,  could  prevail  on  him  t^  join  them  in  a 
ramble.  They  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared 
in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on  the  top 
of  his  head  instead  of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in 
his  hand,  imagining  probably  that  some  ruffians 
were  coming  to  attack  him.  When  he  discovered 
who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he 
smiled,  and  with  great  good-humour  agreed  to 
their  proposal,  '  What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs  ?  FU 
have  a  frisk  with  you.'  He  was  soon  dressed,  and 
they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent  Garden, 
where  the  fruiterers  and  greengrocers  were  begin- 
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ning  to  arrange  their  hampers  just  come  in  from 
the  country.  Johnson  made  some  attempts  to 
help  them,  but  the  honest  gardeners  stared  so  at 
his  figure  and  manner,  and  odd  interference,  that 
he  soon  saw  his  services  were  not  relished.  They 
then  repaired  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns, 
and  made  a  bowl  of  that  liquor  called  bishop  j 
which  Johnson  had  always  liked;  while,  in  joyous 
contempt  of  sleep  from  which  he  had  been  roused, 
he  repeated  the  festive  lines,  — 

*  Short,  oh  short  then  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  us  to  the  world  again.' 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to  the 
Thames,  and  took  a  boat  and  rowed  to  Billings- 
gate. Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were  so  well  pleased 
with  their  amusement,  that  they  resolved  to  per- 
severe in  dissipation  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but 
Langton  deserted  them,  being  engaged  to  break- 
fast with  some  young  ladies.  Johnson  scolded 
him,  for  *  leaving  his  social  friends  to  go  and  sit 
with  a  set  of  wretched,  un-idea'd  girls.'  Garrick, 
being  told  of  this  ramble,  said  to  him  smartly, 
*  I  heard  of  your  frolic  t'other  night — you'll  be* 
in  the  Chronicle.^  Upon  which  Johnson  after- 
wards observed,  *  He  durst  not  do  such  a  thing — 
his  wife  would  not  let  him.'  " 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Sheridan,  closing  the  volume, 
"here  you  have  a  sample  of  the  philosophy  of 
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your  great  literary  monster — the  great  moral 
mentor  of  the  age,  and  the  devout  and  pious 
Christian  in  his  teachings.  I  should  have  liked 
the  frolic  well  enough,  and  could  have  heartily 
joined  in  it,  but  I  could  not  have  followed  him 
into  his  closet,  and  have  called  upon  my  Q-od  in 
prayer  to  approve  and  sanctify  my  backslidings. 
He  was  a  sordid  sensualist ;  gross  in  his  habits, 
his  feeding  was  like  that  of  a  hog  at  the  meal- 
tub;  his  appearance  in  good  society  that  of  a 
bear  in  armour — forced,  strained,  and  unnatural. 
He  believed  in  ghosts.  He  hated  the  Scotch, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  people  were  not 
united  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  whose  cause 
he  secretly  advocated  in  the  '45.  He  hated  the 
House  of  Hanover  for  a  similar  reason,  and  ren- 
dered the  great  work,  his  'Dictionary,'  subservient 
to  the  expression  of  his  vindictivcness,  his  shallow 
egotism,  and  daring  arrogance,  in  giving  libellous 
definitions  of  cei-tain  words,  corrupted  to  meet 
his  own  prejudices — libellous  of  the  Government, 
which  was  not  disposed  to  muzzle  him  with  a 
bribe.  To  do  him  justice,  sir,  his  'Dictionary,' 
but  for  those  blots,  which  impaired  its  value  in 
a  first  edition,  was  a  work  of  great  value  to  our 
schools  :  it  was  a  work  of  grout  and  commendable 
labour — the  labour  of  a  millhorse — and  had  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  converting  a  full-blown 
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Jacobin  into  a  full-blooded  Tory,  by  the  security 
of  a  pension  for  life.  I  admire  him  for  his  learn- 
ing, for  his  patient  and  enduring  industry,  for 
his  poetry,  his  ^Easselas,'  and  his  miscellaneous 
productions,  all  tending  to  prove  a  refined  taste 
and  vast  and  comprehensive  mind ;  but  I  could 
not  suflfer  myself  to  be  governed  by  his  phi- 
losophy, to  be  influenced  by  his  piety,  or  repose 
faith  in  his  sincerity.  He  was  a  time-server, 
void  of  principle ;  he  would  bow  to  my  lord,  and 
give  a  kick  to  a  beggar ;  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  get  drunk  at  the  ^  Mitre'  or  the  ^  Ship,'  Bil- 
lingsgate; then,  staggering  home  to  his  lodgings, 
piously  enter  into  confession,  write  down  his  own 
absolution  in  the  form  of  a  new  prayer  suitable 
for  all  occasions,  and,  being  so  whitewashed, 
prepare  himself  for  new  adventures  on  the  morrow. 
You  may  smile,  Peter ;  I  grant  you  I  could  drink 
with  him,  and  frisk  with  him,  but  I  could  not 
change  my  colours  by  becoming  a  state  lackey, 
or,  to  use  his  own  words  in  the  definition  of 
^  pension,'  receive  '  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling 
for  treason  to  his  country.'  No,  sir;  nor  could 
I  pray  with  him  while  in  the  commission  of  daily 
devilries,  and  blind  myself  in  the  belief  that,  by 
such  nightly  repentances  and  self-granted  abso- 
lutions, I  could  secure  to  myself  a  clean  bill  of 
health  and  a  safe  passport  to  the  other  world, 
defying  an  ugly  caption  on  the  journey," 
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Sheridan's  opinions  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  .the 
great  lexicographer,  were  not  in  &YOur  of  his 
moral  character;  he  questioned  the  sincerily  of 
that  man  who,  while  he  professed  the  utmost 
yeneration  for  his  mother,  wantoned  away  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  with  youth  and  folly  for  his 
companions,  when  leisure  from  his  literary  pur- 
suits granted  him  the  free  indulgence  of  his  pas- 
sions, but  who  could  neyer  find  it  conyenient  to 
yisit  his  mother  in  her  poyerty  and  seyere  afflic- 
tions from  the  period  of  his  first  yenture  to  the 
metropolis  to  the  hour  of  her  dissolution,  nor  was 
his  affection  for  his  wife  more  amiably  displayed. 
Sheridan  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  tender  husband,  and 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father — these  facts  were 
eyidenced  in  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life ;  hence 
the  seyerity  of  his  strictures  on  Johnson  founded 
on  his  own  feelings  with  reference  to  necessary 
duties.  He  could  not  be  brought  to  esteem  the 
man,  however  great  in  literary  ability,  who  could 
be  foimd  practically  deficient  in  these  moral  obK- 
gations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DANGEROUS  ILLNESS  OP  SHERIDAN. 

It  was  the  last  of  those  delightful  social  even- 
ings we  enjoyed,  the  last  on  which  the  mind  in 
the  development  of  its  powers  remained  undis- 
turbed by  that  frightful  malady  which,  assuming 
a  more  decided  form,  weakened  his  condition  on 
the  morrow.  It  appeared  upon  inquiry  that  he 
had  passed  a  very  quiet  night,  but  awoke  in  the 
morning  feverish  and  unrefreshed,  with  a  slight 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  rejecting  all  aliment, 
even  the  medicine  which  had  been  ordered  in 
relief.  Bain  was  in  attendance,  and  painfully 
observed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  hours.  His  speech  was  par- 
tially affected ;  still,  the  eye  was  bright  and  the 
countenance  composed;  he  complained  of  thirst. 
He  was  not  visible  on  that  day :  several  calls  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and 
Peter  Moore  made  his  accustomed  visit  in  the 
evening;  but,  by  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bain,  the 
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Biok  oliamberwas  not  to  be  inraded;  the  neixt  day, 
and  the  next  Ibllowed,  and  it  was  not  permitted 
that  Ms  quiet  should  be  disturbed.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  the  most  serious  apprehefD* 
sions  'became  excited.  His  appetite  had  -wholly 
&iled  him ;  for  three  days  bis  stomach  bad  wholly 
rejected  food  of  any  sort  He  remained  almost  in 
a  continued  doze,  scarcely  conscious  of  suirounding 
objects.  On  the  fifth  day  he  rallied  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  which  his 
stomach  had  retained:  be  had  also  partaken  of 
some  re&eBhment  which  had  been  administered 
in  a  fluid  form,  and  that  so  careftdly  and  in  such 
small  proportions  as  t^  evidence  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  and  the  difficulty  of  swallowing. 
On  the  CTening  of  that  day  we  were  admitted  to 
his  presence,  but  strongly  cautioned  against  en- 
gaging him  in  a  fatiguing  conversation.  Dr. 
Bain  himself  stood  sentinel  over  us  to  enforco 
compliance  with  his  serious  injunctions ;  but  we 
needed  no  such  cautioning,  the  melancholy  sight 
before  us  benumbed  the  fiiculty  of  speech  and 
chilled  the  blood  in  our  veins ;  for  who  could  be- 
hold the  brightest  genius  of  the  age  wasting  away 
in  mortal  suffering  unmoved,  or  with  less  than  a 
paralyzing  emotion  ?  Who,  in  that  prostrate  form, 
withering  beneath  the  rigid  grasp  of  a  mortal's 
destiny,  could  contemplate  but  with  awe  the  end 
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of  expiring  greatness !  He  held  out  his  hand,  it 
was  pressed  within  my  own;  it  was  cold  and 
clammy,  but  a  smile  struggled  for  mastery  with 
the  pains  visible  on  his  shrunken  cheek,  and  his 
eye  beamed  with  an  unearthly  brightness.  He 
had  earnestly  entreated  of  Dr.  Bain  that  no  com- 
munication should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  or 
his  friends  of  the  condition  he  was  in  imless  cir- 
cumstances should  justify  the  proceeding  ;  he 
wanted  for  nothing — for  no  aid  that  they  could 
render.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  good  and  careful 
hands,  and  he  did  not  feel  himself  equal  to  the 
task  of  receiving  condolences  with  doubtful  hopes 
and  equivocal  assurances.  "If  it  must  be  so, 
doctor,"  he  said,  with  a  sad,  sad  smile,  "  why, 
even  let  me  pass  away  alone  and  imobserved; 
spare  me  the  pain  of  excitement,  and  the  revival 
of  feelings  which  should  be  allowed  to  slumber  to 
the  end.  The  world  and  I  have  parted  with  each 
other;  I  feel  that  my  lease  is  expiring."  In 
obedience  to  this  wish,  so  earnestly  expressed, 
Bain  had  forborne  to  announce  the  situation  of 
his  patient  while  even  a  scintillation  of  hope  re- 
mained justifying  the  omission.  But  there  was 
no  hope ;  human  skill  could  avail  but  little,  and 
that  little  only  by  protraction. 

The  16th,  the  17th,  the  18th  had  arrived,  no 
change  had  taken  place  for  the  better ;  but  there 
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WOB  nothing  in  sppearanoes  to  indicate  any  inrther 
advance  of  the  disease.  Nine  days  had  passed 
awaj  since  he  had  partaken  of  any  refreshment 
in  substance ;  life  had  been  entirely  Buetained  by 
liquid  aliment,  the  swelling  of  the  glands  not 
pennitting  anything  to  pass  bat  in  a  liquid  form ; 
frightful  were  the  isvagea  of  aotoal  want,  and 
the  luuatisfied  GravingB  of  a  real  hunger,  whicb 
eoold  not  be  appeased  by  the  inefficient  but  cmly 
means  left  to  be  employed.  It  was  on  the  18lii 
day  of  the  month  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  th^ 
memorable  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought,  that  Br.  Bain,  seeing  the  inflam- 
matory appearance  of  the  throat  was  in  abate- 
ment, entertained  the  idea  of  an  operation.  He 
put  the  question,  "  Have  you  ever  undergone  an 
operation,  Mr.  Sheridan?" 

"With  that  arch  drollery  which  could  not  be 
repressed  even  under  pain  and  suffering,  Sheridan 
replied,  "Yes;  when  sitting  for  my  portrait,  or 
to  hare  my  hair  cut." 

Bfun's  seriousness  was  somewhat  disturbed ;  it 
was  the  chamber  of  death  which  wit  enlivened — 
with  one  of  those  rays  shooting  forth  in  its  bright- 
ness before  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  expiring  day. 

After  the  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
interval  Dr.  Bain  had  been  contemplating  and 
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questioning  the  hazard  of  an  operation,  Sheridan, 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  Well,  doctor,  pre- 
pare your  lancet — I  am  ready ;  and  if  you  succeed 
in  conquering  ^  mine  enemy,'  you  will  obtain  a 
greater  victory  than  that  of  Wellington  at  Water- 
loo." 

Upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Bailey,  who  held 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  operation  proposed 
might  prove  immediately  fatal,  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned and  other  means  resorted  to,  to  reduce  the 
distension. 

Among  the  morning  calls  of  inquiry,  which  had 
considerably  increased  in  number  from  the  whis- 
perings which  had  spread  abroad,  was  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Bessborough.  On  her  name  being 
announced  Sheridan  desired  her  messenger  to  re- 
port that  "  His  eyes  would  look  up  as  brightly 
at  his  coffin  lid  as  ever."  Her  ladyship,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Sheridan,  was  known  to 
extol  the  expressive  beauty  of  his  eyes. 

On  the  19th  there  was  little  alteration  in 
his  appearance,  but  on  the  20th  it  was  per- 
ceived that  his  mind  began  to  wander— his  lips 
to  be  afifected  by  a  convulsive  quivering,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  his  countenance  to  indicate 
that  he  was  sinking.  Peter  Moore,  who  had  never 
failed  in  his  attentions,  felt  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  conununicating  to  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
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the  members  of  her  family  the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation.  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  son  Charles  had 
not  been  resident  of  the  housQ  in  Saville  Eow, 
and  such  had  been  the  indomitable  pride  and 
firmness  of  purpose  in  resisting  those  aids  which 
family  and  friends  might  have  provided,  that  even 
in  the  last  moments  of  consciousness  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  communication 
being  made. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  said  Dr.  Bain  to  the  in- 
quiries of  Peter  Moore ;  "  nothing  can  be  done 
even  to  relieve  him  of  his  pains ;  consciousness  is 
departing;  and  it  is  the  blessing  of  Providence 
that  he  will  shortly  become  insensible  to  all." 

It  was  so ;  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month 
he  became  wholly  unconscious ;  his  eye  rested  on 
vacancy,  its  brightness  clouded,  but  still  expres- 
sive of  a  feverish  desire,  while  his  pale  lips  were 
parted  eagerly  to  receive  the  few  slight  drops 
continuously  administered  to  allay  the  sharp  pangs 
of  himger — the  system  preying  on  itself,  it  was 
only  by  such  sparing  means  that  the  slender  sus- 
tenance could  be  received  supporting  life;   the 
action  of  the  stomach  was  gone,  and  the  passage 
so  closed  up  that  even  fluids  administered  by 
drops,  filtered  as  it  were,   could  with  difficulty 
find  their  way  to  the  decayed  organs  of  digestion. 
It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  a  most  melancholy 
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sight,  to  see  the  wasting  frame  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  hunger,  craTing,  gasping — the  coun- 
tenance distorted  by  convulsions. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  Mrs.  Sheridan  arrived 
with  her  son  Charles,  and  one  or  two  domestics ; 
on  being  shovra  to  the  sick  room  she  fainted — 
Sheridan  alike  insensible  of  her  presence,  or  the 
terror  he  had  excited.  It  was  an  awiiil  scene! 
one  which  would  have  shaken  the  stoutest  heart. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  herself  was  but  in  feeble  health. 
Alas,  alas  I  the  thread  of  life  was  severing — the 
lamp  of  both  was  languishing — its  flame  flickering. 
"With  a  fortitude  but  rarely  seen,  save  in  the  zeal 
and  tenderness  of  woman,  she  devoted  herself  to 
his  pillow,  exerting  herself  beyond  her  strength 
in  the  vain  effort  of  mitigating  his  sufferings,  and 
the  futile  hope  which  the  sad  appearance  of  hope- 
lessness could  not  banish.  He  knew  noj;  the  hand 
that  pressed  hb  own,  saw  not  the  eye  streaming 
with  tears  that  was  bent  on  his ;  and  in  this  state 
did  he  remain  for  ten  anxious  days,  unconscious 
and  wavering  between  life  and  death.  On  the 
tenth  day  his  consciousness  was  restored,  and  a 
smile  of  recognition  was  the  reward  of  so  much 
tenderness  and  care. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

DEATH  OF  SHERIDAN — THE  FUNERAL — THE  PRINCB  BEOBHT 
AND  PETER  MOORE — STRONGS  HONODY — HIS  REMABKS  ON 

THE  CHARACTER,   GENITJa,  AND  ABILITY   OF   SHEKIDAN 

CONCLUSION. 

The  last  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  life  was 
drawing  to  a  close ;  the  spirit  was  departing,  the 
fiat  had  gone  forth ;  restored  to  consciousness,  he 
was  also  restored  to  a  sense  of  the  agonies  under 
which  he  had  been  labouring.  It  was  on  the  2nd 
of  July — he  had  passed  a  sad,  sad  night,  one  of 
intense  pain  with  few  intervals  of  relief;  he  was 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  but  the  hour  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  those  sufferings  were  to 
cease,  and  the  closed  eye  announce  the  inevitable 
doom. 

His  countenance — that  countenance  so  remark- 
able for  its  tenderness  of  expression  and  good 
humour,  was  changed ;  alas  !  how  changed  !  dis- 
torted under  the  \\Tithings  of  unutterable  anguish, 
in  which  the  strength  of  a  once  vigorous  con- 
stitution was  struggling  with  disease  and  failing 
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with  every  effort.  Pain  and  the  effects  of  pain 
were  visible  on  that  sunken  cheek,  and  on  that 
brow  which  had  never  knitted  under  oppression, 
or  frowned  upon  the  importunities  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  pain  in  its  most  acute  form  had  contracted 
there  its  harsh  and  forbidding  lines,  moist  with 
the  cold  and  deathlike  drops  of  agony,  which,  as 
they  became  surcharged,  welled  down  his  hollow 
cheeks  and  fell  upon  the  pillow  on  which  he  lay. 
Still,  amid  those  rigid  lines  which  continuous 
suffering  had  indented  there,  you  might  peruse 
the  softer  and  more  harmonious  tracing  of  uncom- 
plaining patience — fortitude  in  its  endurance,  and 
resignation  in  its  calmness.  There  was  no  hope, 
and  all  of  the  world  had  faded  from  his  mental 
gaze  for  ever.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  yielded  himself  unmurmuringly  into  the  hands 
of  the  stem  conductor  destined  to  lead  him  through 
that  narrow  path  bounding  the  line  invisible  be- 
tween mortality  and  eternity.  Death  was  not 
immediate,  although  slow  and  undisguised  in  its 
melancholy  march,  baffling  all  human  skill — but 
the  end  was  betokened  in  the  beginning. 

We  had  been  sitting  up  with  him  for  several 
nights,  in  relief  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  who  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  his  bedside ; 
myself,  with  his  feithfal  servant  Farebrother — Bob 
Farebrother,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  who  had 
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lived  ■with  him  in  his  happier  hours,  and  prese 
ing  his  fidelity,  had  shared  with  him  those  wh 
had  been  shorn  of  their  brightness.  We  bad  i 
other  associate  in  the  person  of  one  Thomas  Hiu 
a  sheriff's  officer,  whose  name  deserres  to  be 
corded  for  a  kindness  of  heart  and  benevolence 
feeling  which  we  believe  is  rarely  to  be  met  w 
among  the  members  of  his  profession.  He  v 
in  the  custody  of  his  person,  happily,  on  a  w 
issued  at  the  time  when  the  invalid  was  in  a  sb 
of  unconsciousness,  and  had  become  his  custodit 
and  fortunate  it  was  for  the  dying  man,  for 
that  character  he  became  his  protector  agaii 
any  other  suit  which  might  be  instituted  agaii 
him. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  Sheridan  kept  up 
domestic  establishment,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  eai 
accompanied  only  by  her  own  maid.  We  wt 
his  only  attendants ;  mine  only  occasional,  wh 
I  called  in  Saville  Kow,  and  in  relief  of  M 
Sheridan,  when  she  could  be  prevailed  upon 
retire  to  her  own  chamber  for  that  rest  which, 
her  infirm  state  of  health,  she  much  needed. 

It  was  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  w 
sinking ;  while,  on  the  other,  a  slight  hope  gleam 
through  the  darkness  from  his  partaking  mo 
freely  and  with  less  difficulty  of  nutrition.  E 
voice  was  very  faint  and  low,  feeble  but  clei 
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but  he  had  a  perfeot  understanding,  and  on  the 
Thursday  (the  4th)  prior  to  his  decease,  he  was 
raised  in  a  reclining  posture  in  his  bed,  to  receive 
Mrs.  Sheridan  privately  and  alone;  the  doors 
were  closed  upon  them,  with  no  one  to  witness 
the  passing  scene ;  but  the  dishevelled  hair  that 
strayed  wildly  down  her  shoulders,  the  throbbing 
bosom,  the  swollen  eyes,  the  tears  that  had  mois- 
tened her  cheeks  ere  she  passed  from  that  cham- 
ber, told  the  tale  which  no  language  could  have 
uttered  with  all  its  eloquence. 

On  the  following  day,  the  holy  sacrament  was 
administered  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  they  both  partook  with  the 
becoming  fervour  of  good  Christians ;  and  when 
that  solemn  ceremony  was  ended,  such  was  the 
deathlike  stillness  of  that  house  of  mourning,  one 
would  have  thought  the  messenger  had  arrived, 
and  with  the  abject  of  his  mission  had  departed. 
On  that  night  his  rest  was  undisturbed ;  he  lay 
tranquil  and  composed,  his  breathing  unobstructed, 
and  his  eyes,  which  had  been  affected  by  fever, 
were  restored  to  something  like  their  former 
brightness.  On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  he 
conversed  occasionally  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion. In  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
and  he  were  alone  together,  alone  and  unob- 
served; they  sat  for  hours;  it  was  near  mid- 
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night  ere  thsy  parted.  Fetor  Mxmre  called,  left 
his  card,  ai|d  promised  to  oall  to-morrow; 
ve  left  togel3leT;  'tiieie  wu  no  service  we  oonld 
render. 

On  the  marrow,  Bnnd^,  the  7tfa,  I  had  mi- 
gaged  to  hreak&flt  with  Peter  Uoorej  in  Great 
Qeorg^  Street,  and  then  to  aooompany  him  to 
SaTille  Bow.  We  arriTed  there  about  eleren; 
the  bells  had  oeeaed  ringing  for  ohnrcb  service  as 
we  passed  up  St  James's  Street.  Peter  Koore 
called  in  at  Brooks's,  and  also  at  White's,  to  com- 
mimicate  Sheridan's  hopeless  state.  It  was  half- 
past  ^ven  when  we  arrived  in  Saville  Eow,  and 
heard  the  confirmation  of  oar  worst  fears.  We 
were  admitted  to  his  presenoe,  shadowed  by  death. 
He  had  said  "  Gfood-bye" — it  was  about  nine 
o'clock  that  morning;  since  then  his  lips  had 
been  sealed — they  were  his  last  words.  The 
clock  of  Bt  QeoTge's  struck  twelve,  and  his  spirit 
passed  away.    He  w^  and  he  la  not. 

Peter  Moore  took  upoD  himself  the  conduct  of 
the  funeral  of  the  disttnguished  dead,  and  the  body, 
deposited  in  a  shell,  was  conveyed  to  his  house 
in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  for  conre- 
nience. 
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FUNERAL. 

On  Saturday,  July  13th,  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  great  and  distinguished  man  were  conveyed  to 
their  final  resting-place,  in  Poets'  Comer,  West- 
minster Abbey,  from  the  house  of  Peter  Moore, 
in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  to  which 
place  they  had  been  removed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  royal  and  distinguished  personages  who  had 
announced  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
funeral  obsequies,  and  paying  their  last  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  man — a  homage  due  to  his 
commanding  genius,  to  his  great  merits,  and  his 
unequalled  patriotism.  The  most  distinguished 
of  our  nobility,  discarding  all  of  party  feeling, 
united  in  this  demonstration  of  public  sympathy, 
and  upon  no  former  occasion  of  a  similar  nature 
had  a  procession  been  formed  of  all  that  was 
noble  in  birth  and  rank,  united  with  members  of 
all  professions,  and  of  Mends  who  truly  grieved. 
It  was  a  glorious  tribute  to  departed  worth. 

Charles  Biinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  his  son, 
attended  as  chief  mourner,  accompanied  by 
Henry  Ogle,  Esq.,  Henry  Streathfield,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  E.  Bouverie,  and  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Asgil, 
members  of  the  Ogle  family. 

Fall  Beareri. 
The  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  ArgylL 
The  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Mulgrave. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Holland. 
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Maumeri, 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 
His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 


The  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
The  Marquis  of  Douglas 
The  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
The  Earl  of  Thanet 
The  Earl  of  Jersey 
The  Earl  of  Harrington 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough 
The  Earl  of  Roxburgh 
The  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
The  Earl  of  Yarmouth 
Lord  George  Cavendish 
Lord  Robert  Spencer 
Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth 
Lord  Viscount  Granville 
Lord  Viscount  Petersham 
Lord  Viscount  Duncannon 
Lord  Rivers 
Lord  Erskine 
Lord  Lynedoch 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
The  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole 
The  Hon.  L.  Stanhope 
The  Hon.  W.  Lamb 
The  Hon.  George  Lamb 


The  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Brand 

Lieutenant-Gen.  Phipps 

Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 

Sir  Ronald  Fergusson,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott 

^ir  Samuel  Romilly 

Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 

Colonel  Hughes,  M.P. 

Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  M.P. 

Peter  Moore,  Esqf.,  M.P. 

Owen  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Captain  Bennett,  R.N. 

Dr.  Bain 

Dr.  Hume 

Messrs.  Adair,  Rogers,  Smyth, 
Vaughan,  Den ni son,  Talbot, 
Hobhouse,  Davis,  Earle, 
A.  Graham,  Linley,  Ward, 
Metcalfe,  Burgess,  W.  Grey, 
Peake,  Perry,  Lane,  P.  Wil- 
liams, Rev.  C.  Williams, 
Rae,  Bradley,  Wyatt, — 


with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  principal  performers 
of  the  Theatres  Eoyal  Covent  Garden  and  Dniry 
Lane,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
press.  The  whole  line  of  the  procession  was 
densely  crowded  with  spectators,  preserving  the 
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greatest  order  and  decorum^  and  to  all  appear- 
ance deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony.  Blessings  were  poured  out  on  the 
coffin  as  it  passed,'  and  half-suppressed  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  many  testified  to  his  worth. 
The  good-natured  man  had  passed  away  from 
among  the  living;  but  his  charities,  which  had 
been  administered  with  unsparing  hand  until  he 
himself  had  been  reduced  to  need,  stood  now 
confessed,  attested  to  by.  tears. 

The  procession  was  so  lengthened  that  the  bier 
had  actually  passed  into  the  Abbey  ere  the  train 
had  been  fully  formed  in  George  Street.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the  sub-dean.  Dr. 
Fynes,  with  ^olemn  and  impressive  effect,  draw- 
ing tears  from  eyes  that  were  not  used  to  weep. 
The  coffin  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  with 
rich  and  costly  ornaments  in  gold ;  the  plate  on 
.the  lid  contained  this  simple  inscription : — 

**  The  Eight  Hon.  Eichabd  Brinslet  Sheridan. 

Died 

July  Ithy  ISlGy 

Aged  65.^' 

The  death  of  Sheridan  was  severely  felt  by  the 
Prince  Eegent;  it  called  back  to  memory  past 
days  with  many  a  painful  reproof  upou  \amae\f, 
and  it  is  but  in  justice  to  his  Boyal  ;0i^^a»  to 
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arondi,  (HI  the  aa&mtj  of  Hr.  Feter  Koore,  vho 
had  daily  oommunioatioii  at  Carlton  Palace  difting 
the  progreBoive  arrangemeiitB  for  the  ftmetal,  that 
it  was  conducted  under  his  Buperintending  direo- 
tionfl,  and  that  on  the  day  of  the  ceremonial  he 
reniained  within  his  own  closet  aoceasible  to  no 
one  but  Hr.  Hoore  himself  on  his  return  from 
the  Abbey.  "  He  listened,"  said  Hoore,  "  with 
the  ^^^atest  interest  to  the  detoils,  sod  made  many 
remarks,  exhibiting  a  feeling  which  I  had  never 
giren  him  credit  fbr.  '  He  was  a  great  man,  Hr. 
Hoore,*  he  said,  'but  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature  he  never  knew  his  own  greatness.  His 
heart  was  too  much  enlarged  to  be  governed  by 
his  head.  He  had  an  abounding  confidence  in 
every  man;  and  although  his  pen  indicated  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  yet  that  knowledge 
was  confined  to  his  pen  alone,  for  in  all  his  acts  he 
rendered  himself  l^e  dupe  of  the  fool  and  design- 
iug  knave,' — to  all  which  I  cordially  assented." 

"  *  Be  assured,  Hr.  Hoore,'  he  continued,  '  I 
never  knew  the  real  condition  of  Hr.  Sheridan's 
affairs  until  within  a  month  of  tJiat  unhappy 
event,  which  we  all  so  seriously  deplore ;  but  if 
we  had  known  it,  we  question  whether  the  event 
itself  could  have  been  averted  by  any  means 
within  OOP  power — ^human  aid  can  render  but 
little  in  suoh  cases.    He  was  a  proud  man,  sir,  a 
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very  proud  man,  with  certam  conscientious  scru- 
ples always  operating  against  his  own  interests. 
He  was  a  firm  friend  and  a  sound  adviser ;  but  he 
was  so  systematically  jealous  of  his  own  honour 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  grant  what  he  was 
not  willing  to  solicit  in  return — favours,  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  affecting  his  own  inde- 
pendence ! ' — ^to  all  which  again  I  most  cordially 
assented.  And  here  our  interview  closed.  I 
looked  upon  all  he  said  as  apologetic;  and  as  I 
hardly  deemed  them  sufficient,  I  took  my  leave." 
On  the  re-opening  of  the  Drury  Lane  theatrical 
season,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month 
of  September,  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  was  per- 
formed in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  its  author, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Eae  delivered  a  monody 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  which  was  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  that  silent  ap- 
plause— ^that  solemn  silence  which  bore  its  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  its  composition,  and  the 
tribute  offered  to  the  illustrious  dead.  The  house 
was  filled  in  every  part  with  an  audience  attracted 
on  the  occasion  to  witness  the  undying  power  of 
his  matchless  pen  and  listen  to  the  solemn  requiem 
pronounced  at  the  temple  of  his  early  fame.  And 
can  it  be  that  such  men  die  ?  Alas,  for  poor  mor- 
tality! But  his  spirit  lives!  we  see  it  in  the 
breathings  of  his  eloquence — in  that  deathless 
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yfii — ^the  embodiment  of  thought,  and  that  ripe 
conception  by  which  the  stage  is  sustained  in  its 
dignity  as  an  art,  and  the  memory  of  the  man  is 
embalmed  for  iuture  ages  to  enlighten  and  im- 
prove.   We  give  the  monody  entire : — 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

Whkn  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 

In  Bummer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower. 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes. 

While  nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause; 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime? 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 

The  voiceless  thought  which  could  not  speak  but  weep, — 

A  holy  concord,  and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 

'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow,  but  a  tender  woe. 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  Iicarts  below ; 

Felt  without  bitterness,  but  full  and  clear ; 

A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear 

Unraix'd  with  worldly  grief,  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame,  and  secret  without  pain. 
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Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills. 
So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed — a  power 

Hath  pass*d  from  day  to  darkness,  to  whose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed — no  name. 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  fame  I 

The  flash  of.  wit,  the  bright  intelligence. 

The  beam  of  song,  the  blaze  of  eloquence. 

Set  with  their  sun — but  still  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  mom  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  path  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  embraced  and  lightened  over  all. 

To  cheer,  to  pierce,  to  please,  or  to  appal ; 

From  the  charm*d  council  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord, 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied — 

The  praised,  the  proud,  who  make  his  praise  their  pride. 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man. 

His  was  the  thunder,  his  the  avenging  rod — 

The  wrath,  the  delegated  voice  of  God  I 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised. 

And  here,  oh,  here !  where  yet,  all  young  and  warm, 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, — 
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The  matchless  dialogue,  the  deathless  wit 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit, 

The  glowing  portraita  fresh  from  life  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  springs 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 

There,  in  their  first  abode,  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat, 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  wisdom  yields  a  base  delight — 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own- 
Still  let  them  pause — ah  I  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seemed  vice  might  be  but  woe.    « 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  for  ever,  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy ; 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain ; 
The  envious,  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain  : 
Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 
Watch  every  fault  that  daring  genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 
Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  calumny  1 
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These  are  his  porlion ;  but  if,  joined  to  these,. 
'  Gaunt  poverty  should  league  with  deep  disease; 
If  the  high  spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  misery  at  the  door. 
To  soot)ic  indignity,  and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rnge,  and  wrestle  with  Disgrace ; 
To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress. 
The  serpent-fold  of  further  faithlessness — 
If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  asaail. 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given, 
Eear  hearts  electric,  charged  with  fire  from  heaven  ; 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  home. 
Driven  o'er  the  louring  atmosphere  that  nursed     [burst. 
Thoughts  which  have  tamed  to  thunder,  scorch  and 

But  far  from  us,  and  from  our  mimic  scene, 
Such  things  should  be,  if  such  have  ever  been : 
Ours  he  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask ; 
To  mouTD  the  vanished  beam,  and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Ye  orators,  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  hero  of  your  field  I 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three,* 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  immortality. 
Ye  bards,  to  whom  the  drama's  muse  is  dear. 
He  was  your  master — emulate  him  here! 

*  Fox,  Pitt,  Barko. 
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Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence, 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence ! 
While  powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range. 
Complete  in  kind  as  various  in  their  change; 
While  eloquence,  wit,  poesy,  and  mirth. 
That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  on  earfb. 
Survive  within  our  souls,  while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness,  long  in  vain. 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die,  in  moulding  Sheridan  I 


EXTRACT  FROM  LORD  BTBON'S  LETTERS. 

^^  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  or  chosen  to  do 
has  been,  par  excellence^  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Ho  has  written  the  best  comedy,  *The 
School  for  Scandal ;'  the  best  opera,  ^  The  Duenna* 
(in  my  mind  far  before  that  St.  Giles's  lampoon, 
'The  Beggars'  Opera');  the  best  farce,  'The 
Critic' — it  is  only  too  good  for  a  farce ;  and  the 
best  address,  the  '  Monologue  on  Garrick ;'  and, 
to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration,  the 
famous  Begum  speech,  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country. 

"  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently. 
He  was  superb.     He  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  me, 
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and  never  attacked  me,  at  least  to  my  face,  and 
he  did  everybody  else — high  names,  and  wits, 
and  orators,  some  of  them  poets  also.  I  have 
seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz  Madame  de 
Stael,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  little  less  by 
some  others  (whose  names,  as  friends,  I  set  not 
down)  of  good  fame  and  ability. 

"  The  last  time  I  met  him  was,  I  think,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote's,  where  he  was  as  quick  as 
ever ;  no,  it  was  not  the  last  time — the  last  time 
was  at  Douglas  Kinnaird's. 

"  I  have  met  him  in  all  places  and  parties — 
at  Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at  the '  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock's,  at  Eobins,  the  auctioneer's,  at 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  at  Sam  Rogers' ;  in  short, 
in  most  kinds  of  company,  and  always  found  him 
very  convivial  and  delightful. 

"  I  have  seen  Sheridan  weep  two  or  three 
times.  It  may  be  he  was  maudlin,  but  this  only 
renders  it  more  impressive ;  for  who  would  see 

'  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  swift  expire  a  driveller  and  a  show.' 

Once  I  saw  him  cry  at  Robins,  the  auctioneer's, 
after  a  splendid  dinner,  full  of  great  names  and 
high  spirits ;  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  to 
Sheridan.  The  occasion  of  his  tears  was  some 
observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the  stur- 
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diness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  oflSce  and  keep- 
ing to  their  principles.     Sheridan  turned  round : 

*  Sir,  it  is  easy  for  my  Lord  G.,  or  £arl  G.,  or 
Marquis  of  B.,  or  Lord  H.,  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  a-year,  some  of  it  either  presently  de- 
rived or  inherited,  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from 
the  public  money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and 
keep  aloof  from  temptation,  but  they  do  not  know 
from  what  temptation  those  have  kept  aloof  who 
had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  talents,  and  not 
unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew  not  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  have  a 
shilling  of  their  own.'  And  in  saying  this,  he 
wept. 

"  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say  that 
he  ^  never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own.'  To  be  sure 
he  contrived  to  extract  a  great  many  of  other 
people's. 

"  In  1815  I  had  occasion  to  visit  my  lawyer 
in  Chancery  Lane ;  he  was  with  Sheridan.  After 
mutual  greetings,  &c.,  Sheridan  retired  first.  Be- 
fore recurring  to  my  own  business,  I  could  not 
help  inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  *  Oh,'  replied 
the  attorney,  *  the  usual  thing — to  stave  off  an 
action  from  his  vnne  -  merchant,  my  client!' 
*Well,'  said  I,  ^and  what  do  you  mean  to  do?' 

*  Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,'  said  he ;  *  would 
you  have  us  proceed  against  old  Sherry  ?    What 
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would  be  the  use  of  it?'  And  here  he  began 
laughing,  and  going  oyer  Sheridan's  good  gifts  of 
conversation. 

"  Now,  from  personal  experience,  I  can  vouch 
that  my  attorney  is  by  no  means  the  tenderest  of 
men,  or  particularly  accessible  to  any  kind  of  im- 
pression  out  of  the  statute  or  record,  and  yet 
Sheridan  had  in  half  an  hour  found  the  way  to 
soften  and  seduce  him  in  such  a  maimer  that  I 
almost  think  he  would  have  thrown  his  client 
(an  honest  man,  with  all  the  law  and  justice  on 
his  side)  out  of  the  window,  had  he  come  in  at 
the  moment. 

"  Such  was  Sheridan ! — ^he  could  soften  an  at- 
torney !  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the 
days  of  Orpheus. 

"  One  day  I  saw  him  take  up  his  own  Monody 
on  Garrick.  He  lighted  upon  the  dedication  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On  seeing  it  hef 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  exclaimed  '  that  it  must  be 
a  forgery — that  he  had  never  dedicated  anything 
of  his  to  such  a  d — d  canting,'  &c.  &c. ;  and  so 
he  went  on  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  abusing 
his  own  dedication,  at  least  the  object  of  it.  If 
all  writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be 
ludicrous. 

"  He  told  me  that  on  the  night  of  the  grand 
success  of  his  *  School  for  Scandal,'  he  was  knocked 
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down  and  taken  to  tibe  watch-house  for  making  a 
row  in  the  street  and  being  found  intoxicated  by 
the  watchmen." 

While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  sincerity  of 
Lord  Byron  in  the  manliness  of  his  iremarks,  and 
the  truthful  picture  he  has  so  forcibly  and  briefly 
drawn  of  Sheridan  from  his  own  observation,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  correct  an  error  into  which  his 
lordship  has  fallen,  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  Sheridan  meant  to  convey  when  he  said 
that  he  had  never  had  a  shilling  of  "  his  own  in 
his  life."  No  author  was  ever  more  successful  or 
more  largely  remunerated  for  the  productions  of 
his  pen  than  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan :  what  he 
meant  to  convey  to  his  lordship  was,  that  he  had 
entered  into  life  alone  and  unassisted,  and  that 
he  had  never  derived  one  shilling  which  he  could 
caU  his  own  but  frem  his  own  exertions. 

In  the  Poet's  Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey  a 
plain  stone  covers  his  grave,  with  the  inscription, 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

BY  HIS  FBIEND 

PETER    MOORE. 


LONDON:  i.  P.  HOPE,  16,  ORKAT  MARI-BOBOUOH  BTREBT. 
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